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“CHARACTERS.” 


BerorE Sir Thomas Over- 
bury was sent to the Tower he 
had never suffered, said his 
servant, from any disease save 
the spleen, caused by too much 
study ; and true it is that his 
“Characters,” to which his 
tragic fate has given a sinister 
interest, smell pleasantly of a 
well-trimmed lamp. They are 
but a faint reflection of his 
romantic life and of his sin- 
ister age. There is not the 
bustle of court or camp in 
their quiet pages. Though 
their author is clearly a 
man of the world, he is also 
a scholar, prevented by the 
natural timidity of learning 
from betraying his thoughts 
and sensibilities too wantonly. 
After the chastened expression 
of his malice, his dearest ambi- 
tion is the perfection of his 
phrase. He looks at the world 
through a minifying glass, and 
sees no one at greater length 
than two pages. In the modest 
scale of his portraiture he re- 
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veals a natural reaction. He 
could not match the spacious 
masterpieces of Shakespeare 
and Ben Jonson. They planned 
their heroes of a larger size 
than life, and hewed them out 
of colossal blocks of marble. 
He was content to carve cherry- 
stones, 

But Sir Thomas Overbury’s 
“Characters” claim our in- 
terest on other grounds than 
the scandal of his life or the 
deftness of their handling. 
For wellnigh a century they 
exercised a wide and deep 
influence upon our writers. 
They form a chapter in the 


history of literature as well as 


in the history of manners. If 


‘ they were not the first of their 


kind to be composed in Eng- 
lish, they were the first to win 
a general popularity, and it is 
from Overbury, and not from 
Hall, his one English pre- 
decessor, that we must mark 
the beginning of the “Char- 
acter” as a literary conven- 
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tion. Though Theophrastus 
was the father of them both, 
Overbury speedily became an 
inspiration to many who had 
no Greek, and to whom the 
gravity of Hall seemed austere 
and forbidding. Nor will it 
detract from his merit, if be- 
fore we examine his work and 
its effect we look back for a 
moment upon its origins. 

The “Character,” as under- 
stood by Theophrastus, is of an 
engaging simplicity. The au- 
thor chooses the victim of this 
vice or that weakness, and 
explains, with a humour which 
never galls, what the victim 
will do and say in the circum- 
stances of a homely life. Each 
phrase is an _ independent 
example of a generalised 
quality. The Flatterer is a 
person “who will say as he 
walks with another, ‘Do you 
observe how people are looking 
at you?’” The Complaisant 
Man will assert “that foreign- 
ers speak more justly than his 
fellow - citizens.” The Late- 
Learner “will study passages 
for recitation when he is sixty 
and break down in repeating 
them.” When a servant has 
broken a jug or a plate the 
Penurious Man “will take the 
value out of his rations.” Thus 
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phrastus deals not in differ- 
ences but in similarities, He 
writes not of individuals, but 
of classes. He drives mankind 
into separate pens, according 
to the temper and complexion 
ofeach bunch. And his “Char- 
acters” are as true to-day as 
they were in the day when they 
were written, because he is care- 
ful always to choose for com- 
ment the bare, plain facts of 
life, and never loses himself in 
subtle distinctions. The back- 
ground of his tale is as shadowy 
as the appearance of his victim. 
Were it not for a reference here 
and there to the market-place 
and the gymnasium, you might 
be in some doubt as to where 
he chose his examples of vice 
or folly. And these accidental 
touches of local colour do not 
disturb his air of detachment. 
He reflects: he does not ob- 
serve. He is drawing men, not 
Athenians. 

The first deviser of “ Charac- 
ters” in English, Joseph Hall, 
was a faithful disciple of 
Theophrastus. Not merely does 
he prove on every page that he 
holds imitation better than in- 
vention, but he frankly and 
freely acknowledges his debt. 
He has trod in the paths of 
the ancient philosophers, he 








will thesemen behaveinall times says, “but with a higher and 
and under all skies. Theo- wider step.” specially he 





1 * Characters of Vertues and Vices: In Two Bookes. By Jos. Hall. London: 
1608.’ There are two books, earlier in date than this, which look like books of 
‘* Characters,” and are not. One is Harman’s ‘Caveat for Commen Cursetors, 
vulgarly called Vagabones’ (1567); the other is ‘The Fraternitye of Vaca- 
bondes’ (1575). The purpose of these books is the same: to warn the honest 
man against the rogues that lie in wait for him, and to explain to those who 
understand not Pedlar’s French the names by which the rogues know one another. 
Both authors tell us what is an Abraham Man and what is a Ruffler, what is 
an Upright Man and what a Whip-jack. Neither is concerned with character 
as Theophrastus and Overbury understood it. 
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follows Theophrastus, “that an- 
cient master of morality, who 


thought this the fittest task 


for the ninety-and-ninth year 
of his age, and the profitablest 
monument that he could leave 
for a farewell to his Grecians.” 
Thus, in consonance with the 
master’s theory, Hall’s charac- 
ters are mere abstractions. He 
does not write with his eye 
upon this or that specimen. 
He attributes to each virtue 
and to each vice the qualities 
and manifestations which he 
thinks each ought to reveal. 
His Wise Man and his Busy- 
Body, his Hypocrite and his 
Malcontent are the same, wher- 
ever he found them. They 
were the same in the time of 
Theophrastus; they are the 
same to-day—the same in es- 
sence, different only in phrase. 
Though he speak of Cales and 
Nieuport ; though he speculate 
of Holland’s peace and the 
Guiana voyage, his personages, 
good or ill, inhabit a shadow- 
land of morality, not the 
England of his day. But 
Hall reveals other ambitions, 
of which Theophrastus knew 
nothing. Before all things he 
is a man of letters, not writing 
with the careless ease of the 
Greek, but striving busily and 
consciously after a literary 
effect. And here he is in the 
right of it. Brilliant finish and 
a fine surface are the essentials 
of work composed on so small 
a scale as is the “ Character,” 
and in Hall’s pages you will 
never find a wry or ill-considered 
word. He delights in imagery, 
like the artist that he was. 
“He is a lowly valley,” he says 
of the Humble Man, “sweetly 
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planted and well-watered : the 
proud man’s earth, whereon he 
trampleth ; but secretly full of 
wealthy mines, more worth 
than he that walks over them : 
a rich stone set in lead: and 
lastly a true Temple of God, 
built with a low roof.” He 
replaces the just and common- 
place humour of Theophrastus 
with a kind of mysticism. He 
is metaphysical, like Crashaw 
and Donne. He enwraps his 
simple virtues in phrases of 
fantasy. Of the Faithful Man 
he says: “He walks every day 
with his Maker; and talks with 
Him familiarly... . If his own 
parents lie on his way to God, 
his holy carelessness makes 
them his footsteps. ... He 
hath white hands and a clean 
soul, fit to lodge God in; all 
the rooms whereof are set apart 
for his Holiness.” Even at his 
plainest, he has the tact to 
choose the right word, to fashion 
a comely sentence. What can 
be better than this of the 
Valiant Man: “He hath often 
looked death in the face, and 
passed it by with a smile”? 
Or of the Honest Man, who 
“gcorneth to gain by orphans, 
or ransack graves: and there- 
fore will be true to a 
dead friend, because he sees 
him not”? All the resources 
of antithesis and epigram are 
his. He has a grave wit, and 
thinks it no shame to set a fine 
point even on moral exhorta- 
tion. The Patient Man, he 
tells us, “ goes with the same 
mind to the shambles and the 
fold.” And again, “ Supersti- 
tion is godless religion, devout 
impiety.” The few flashes of 
humour which light up the 
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book are turned upon the 
vices. In describing the Vain- 
glorious Man he steps down 
from his pedestal. ‘A bare 
head in the street ”—thus he 
writes— doth him more good 
than a meal’s meat. He swears 
big at an ordinary; and talks 
of the Court with a sharp 
accent. . . . He picks his 
teeth when his stomach is 
empty, and calls for pheasants 
at a common inn.” In brief, 
though Hall’s book is made up 
of moral generalisations, it is 
yet a mirror in which every 
man may find his counterfeit. 
And happy is he, or vain, who 
seeks it among the virtues. 
That Hall’s book escaped 
notice is not wonderful. It 
came, modest and inobtrusive, 
into the heyday of our litera- 
ture. But Overbury knew it, 
and with Hail and Theo- 
phrastus—whom he read in 
Latin, if not in Greek—as 
examples, he sat him down to 
sketch characters for himself. 
From his masters he borrowed 
not much more than a techni- 
cal process. He, too, got his 
effects by an accumulation of 
traits and habits. And there 
he left them. Their cold ab- 
stractions did not satisfy his 
quick eye and ardent soul. 
It was not for him to classify 
and arrange. Even though he 
could not pack into words all 
that he did and thought; even 
though, being better adapted 
to intrigue than to letters, he 
wrote as an amateur,—he did 
not shut out from his book the 
fruits of his experience. He 
replaced the reflection of Hall 
and Theophrastus by a vivid 
observation of his own. He 
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drew always from the life, and 
fixed his gaze upon concrete ex- 
amples. At his book’s end he 
set down his own definition of 
a character. “It is a picture 
(real or personal),” said he, 
“quaintly drawn, in various 
colours, all of them heightened 
by one shadowing. It is a quick 
and soft touch of many strings, 
all shutting up in one musical 
close: it is wit’s descant on 
any plain song.” Thus he 
lets us into his secret. His 
pictures are real or personal, 
There was not one of his models 
with whom he had not an 
intimate acquaintance, They 
are one and all of his own time 
and place, and they light up 
for us those darker corners of 
the past which serious history 
holds still in obscurity. 

That the “Characters” are 
the work of a scholar and a 
courtier writing to amuse his 
friends is evident in every page. 
As I have said, it was not for 
Overbury wholly to express the 
life that he had led. The 
faculty of expansiveness was 
not his. It is equally evident 
that he castigated his prose 
with the greatest severity. 
His sketches are models of 
concision and economy. He 
aims at producing an effect 
in every sentence, and he does 
not often fail. He devises 
phrases and constructs epi- 
gram with a zeal and artistry 
which cannot elude his readers, 
and as he was the first to paint 
the “Characters ”’ of individuals 
he may claim all the credit 
which belongs to originality. 
Moreover, despite the imper- 
sonality of his style, despite 
the reticence of his method, 
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Overbury and his friends emerge 
now and then from the meas- 
ured prose, and for those who 
know his story it is impos- 
sible not to detect the traces 
of autobiography. His Court- 
iers, his Glory - Hunters, his 
Flatterers are the men whom 
best he knew, and as you con- 
template their portraiture you 
think instinctively of Overbury 
and Rochester. When he calls 
the Flatterer “ the shadow of a 
fool,” was he not thinking of 
the ungrateful part he had 
taken for his own? By acci- 
dent or design, that which 
follows is surely Rochester 
delineated: ‘“‘He knows no 
man that is not generally 
known. His wit, like the 
marigold, openeth like the sun, 
and therefore he riseth not be- 
fore ten of the clock. He puts 
more confidence in his words 
than meaning, and more in his 
pronunciation than his words, 
He follows nothing but incon- 
stancy, admires nothing but 
beauty, honours nothing but 
fortune. Loves nothing.” Look 
at the “ Amorist” and picture 
to yourself Rochester’s intrigue 
with Lady Essex, the intrigue 
which for a while Overbury 
assisted: “ Her favour lifts 
him up as the sun moisture; 
when she disfavours, unable 
to hold that happiness, it falls 
down in tears. .. . He answers 
not, or not to the purpose; and 
no marvel, for he is not at home. 
. . . His imagination is a fool, 
and it goeth in a pied coat of 
red and white; shortly he is 
translated out of a man into 
folly; his imagination is the 
glass of lust, and himself the 
traitor to his own discretion.” 
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If this and other. portraits 
were recognised in the manu- 
scripts, which we may suppose 
Overbury to have handed from 
friend to friend, there is another 
clear reason for his unpopular- 
ity, for they are drawn with 
a truth and bitterness which 
would at once enrage and dis- 
concert his victims, and they 
help to explain though not to 
condone the indifference where- 
with his friends looked upon © 
the fallen courtier. 

But it is not only upon the 
Court that Overbury showers 
his invective. He expected more 
of life than life had to give, 
and thus was constantly out of 
humour with his surroundings. 
He contemned always that 
which was nearest to him, and 
detected with the quick eye 
of criticism the weakness and 
folly of his intimate com- 
panions. The University, which 
lay not far behind, seemed to 
his memory a place of desola- 
tion and pedantry. For him 
“the mere fellow of an house” 
was rescued from shame neither 
by virtue nor by intelligence. 
He represents him as small- 
minded, greedy, improvident, 
and penurious, as one who com- 
mits more absurdities in main- 
taining talk with a gentleman 
than a clown in the eating of 
an egg, who “thinks himself 
as fine when he is in a clean 
band, and a new pair of shoes, 
as any courtier doth, when he 
is first in a new fashion,” who, 
in brief, “respects no one in 
the University, and is respected 
by no man out of it.” Earle, 
Overbury’ssuccessor in thiscraft 
of characters, was of another 
and a better mind. If he was 
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not blind to the scholar’s faults 
he did not close his eyes to the 
scholar’s virtues. ‘ Practise 
him a little in men,” said he, 
“and brush him over with 
good company, and he shall 
outbalance those glisterers as 
much as a solid substance does 
a feather, or gold gold-lace.” 
The Inns of Court came off no 
betterin Overbury’s esteem than 
the University. His sojourn 
in the Temple had not softened 
to his heart the traits of his 
colleagues. He saw little dif- 
ference between the Inns of 
Court of Man and the Scholar, 
save a pair of silk stockings 
and a beaver hat. He thought 
the Templar was as far behind 
the Courtier in fashion, as the 
Scholar is behind the Templar; 
he despised the meanness, 
which bade him forget his 
acquaintance, and his shame 
to be seen in any man’s com- 
pany that wore not his clothes 
well, 

Like many another satirist, 
Overbury, scorning thus the 
society which he knew best, 
pretended an admiration for the 
amiable simplicity which was 
beyond his reach. By tempera- 
ment and habit he was fitted to 
live in the great world. The 
intrigue and trappings of the 
court were essential to his 
happiness. His quick brain 
and ready tongue gave him a 
confident superiority in the 
battle of the wits. He felt 
that he was born to shine in 
splendid assemblies, and he 
was not one to hide his light 
under the bushel of obscurity. 
But he followed the ancient 
models in affecting a love of 
the golden mean and a country 
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life. If we may believe his 
words, he found nothing that 
was noble and of good report 
within the boundaries of 
London. So Horace, constant 
in his love of Rome, would 
have us know that he was 
never happy save in the seclu- 
sion of his Sabine farm. It is 
a pleasant weakness to vaunt 
simplicity and to cultivate 
elegance—a weakness which 
inspired Overbury to his best 
pages. This haunter of courts, 
this favourite of favourites, 
writes with the keenest zest 
of “a fair and happy milk- 
maid, who makes her hand 
hard with labour and her 
heart soft with pity,” all 
whose care is that “she may 
die in springtime, to have store 
of flowers stuck upon her wind- 
ing-sheet”; or of an honest 
Franklin, the pattern and ex- 
ample of plain and decent 
living, an ancient yeoman, who 
“with his own eye doth both 
father his flock and set forward 
all manner of husbandry.” For 
such simple folk as he had 
known in his boyhood, and as 
still lingered in his memory, 
Overbury kept a sentimental 
corner of his heart. His senti- 
ment did not excuse the country 
gentleman, who, in his view, 
was an ignorant bumpkin, in- 
solent to his tenants, amongst 
his equals full of doubt, out of 
his element at court, and with 
no more eloquence than would 
save him twopence. On the 
other hand, his loftiest pane- 
gyric is reserved for the Noble 
and Retired Housekeeper, whose 
bounty is limited by reason, not 
ostentation, whose word and 
meaning never shake hands 
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and part, whose. great houses 
bear in their front more dur- 
ance than state, and whose 
mind is so secure that thunder 
rocks him asleep. Thus by his 
preferences you may detect the 
theory, not the practice, of his 
life. Thus by the variety of 
his portraiture you may meas- 
ure the breadth of his curiosity. 
Though he is seldom impartial, 
he excludes from his survey 
little that is human. His sym- 
pathy, it is true, was never as 
wide as his interest, but he is 
not guilty of narrow-minded- 
ness who gravely sate him 
down to delineate a Button- 
maker of Amsterdam or a 
Drunken Dutchman resident 
in England. 

The “Characters,” published 
a year after their author's cruel 
murder, achieved a large and 
rapid popularity. In 1614 
no less than five editions were 
demanded, and the book was 
reprinted twenty times within 
half a century. The scandal 
of its author’s life and death 
no doubt excited a general 
curiosity, but we must look 
beyond the tragedy in the 
Tower if we would find a 
reason for the book’s success. 
It chimed with the temper of 
the moment. The artifice of 
its style, which he who ran 
could imitate, made it accept- 
able to the Temple, the Tavern, 
and the Court. A world over- 
whelmed with the splendour 
of the drama sought to express 
its intelligence after a more 
modest fashion, to escape as 
far as possible from a hopeless 
competition, And the “Char- 
acter,” widely as it was separ- 
ated in manner and method 
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from the drama, touched the 
art of the theatre at one 
essential point. It also aspired 
to delineate man, not at his full 
stature nor with the courage 
of creation, but with a minute 
analysis and quick introspec- 
tion. In other words, a book 
of ‘Characters ” was the drama 
reduced to its lowest terms. 
The playwright set men and 
women on their feet and bade 
them speak for themselves. 
Overbury and his imitators 
put men and women on the 
dissecting-table and described 
their features and their qual- 
ities. The object was the same, 
though the process was re- 
versed, and it was Overbury’s 
insight or good fortune to hit 
upon a kind of literature which 
his century could understand 
with sympathy and turn to 
its own purpose with imitative 
zeal. Indeed, no better vehicle 
for the criticism of life, which 
is the grave business of prose 
and poetry alike, than the 
“Character,” as Overbury de- 
signed it, could be found, and 
there is no end which it was 
not destined to serve. The 
satirist found in it a means of 
invective, the politician a means 
of argument, the idealist a 
means of expressing the hope 
that was in him. Characters 
tumbled from the press in 
hundreds. There were char- 
acters of plain men and women, 
characters of statesmen—mag- 
nanimous and servile, charac- 
ters of cut-throats and pick- 


pockets, characters of states 


and countries. And perhaps, 
if the seventeenth century had 
not worn the artifice to detri- 
tion, we might still express our- 
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selves by the same method that 
seemed good to Sir Thomas 
Overbury. 

The authors of “Characters” 
were of many kinds and many 
ambitions. Nicholas Breton 
and Henry Parrott, Wye Sal- 
tonstall and Lord North all 
tried their hands at the new 
craft. The common hack vied 
with the person of quality in 
explaining his fellow-men. 
The Projector and the Trim- 
mer, the Reformado and the 
Fanatick, the Tory and the 
Prince, were one and all put 
under the microscope. The 
titles of the books are some 
measure of their nature and 
eccentricity. ‘The Good and 
the Bad,’ ‘Cures for the 
Itch,’ ‘Picturze Loquentes,’— 
these are some of them. The 
most are mere echoes. Many 
who had nothing to say 
could still learn the trick of 
characterisation, and hope 
with the sanguine temper of 
the imitator that they would 
not be found out. One of 
them, gravelled for matter, 
thought it worth while to 
travestie the noble prose of 
Hall in heroic verse, to destroy 
a@ masterpiece that he might 
build a trivial monument for 
himself... But among them 
are a few who knew well how 
to profit by a good example, 
and who could put some sub- 
stance of their own into a 
borrowed form. Here, for in- 
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stance, is Geoffrey Mynshull, 
turning a bitter experience to 
the best account. Who and 
what he was is still uncertain. 
We know little more of him 
than that he belonged to a 
good family in Cheshire, that 
in 1617 he lay in the King’s 
Bench Prison in Southwark, 
and that his ‘Essayes and 
Characters of a Prison and 
Prisoners’ (1618) ill merit the 
oblivion into which they have 
fallen. It is a brave and tragic 
little book, the work of an 
ingenious scholar and a high- 
minded gentleman. The author 
does not tell us by what mis- 
fortune or improvidence he was 
brought within the rules, but 
clearly he bore his punishment 
with a quiet courage, and he 
wrote of the underworld into 
which he had been thrust with 
@ vividness of style and imag- 
ery that never fails. For him, 
“@ prison is a grave to bury 
men alive, it is a microcosmos, 
a little world of woe, it is a 
map of misery, it is as intri- 
cate a place as Rosamund’s 
Labyrinth, and it is so full of 
blind meanders, and crooked 
turnings, that it is unpossible 
to find the way out, except 
he be directed by a silver 
clue, and can never overcome 
the Minotaur without «4 
golden ball to work his own 
safety.” Such is the place, 
and what are the inhabit- 
ants? “A _ prisoner,” says 





1 This was Nahum Tate, whose ‘Characters of Vertue and Vice . 


.. At- 


tempted in Verse from a Treatise of the Reverend Joseph Hall, Late Lord 


Bishop of Exeter,’ is a marvel of ineptitude. 


placed zeal ;— 


Here is a specimen of his mis- 


“The Hypocrite to sadness can convert 
His looks, while Mirth is Rev’lling in his Heart, 
Then Jugler-like with Pleasure does retreat, 
To think how smoothly he has pass’d the cheat.” 
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Mynshull, “is an impatient 
patient, lingering under the 
rough hands of a eruel phys- 
ician; . . . he is fortune’s toss- 
ing-ball, an object that would 
make mirth melancholy : to his 
friends an abject, and a subject 
of nine days’ wonder in every 
barber’s shop.” Then he pic- 
tures him as “a poor weather- 
beaten bird, who, having lost 
the shore, is driven by tempest 
to hang upon the sails and 
tacklings of a prison.” But in 
whatever likeness you see him, 
the prisoner lies in his dun- 
geon, neglected and forgotten, 
the victim of a rascal creditor, 
“who hath two pairs of hands, 
one of flesh and blood, and 
that nature gave him; another 
of iron, and that the law gives 
him: but the one is more pre- 
dominant than the other, for 
mercy guides the one and 
mammon the other.” And if 
the creditor gives no hope, 
little solace may be got of vis- 
itants, who are men, for the 
most part “composed of all- 
protesting promises, and little 
or no performance; who are 
like your almanacks, which, 
when they prognosticate fair 
weather, it is a million to a 
mite if it prove not contrary.” 
Thus he sketches, with the 
eloquence of anger, the jailers, 
the lockers-up of nights, and 
the other masters of cruelty, 
who made the life of a debtor’s 
prison intolerable. Yet, though 
he rise to the height of Juve- 
nal’s invective, he knows that 
his duty is to preserve a tran- 
quil mind in the bitterest ad- 
versity, and when he draws 
the character of a noble, under- 
standing Prisoner, he shows to 
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his reader the ideal of life, 
which he himself would hope 
to realise. “A noble under- 
standing Prisoner,” says he, 
“is a boek so truly printed 
that Fortune (with all her 
mistakings) cannot find in 
him any errata. He comes 
to prison, as a great ship in 
a storm to shore, showing 
more noble emblems of con- 
stant suffering than the seas 
could stick upon it of their 
tyranny. He beholds jailers 
as @ valiant soldier looks upon 
his wounds, which how danger- 
ous soever yet he smiles upon his 
surgeon, and will endure dress- 
ing with an undaunted coun- 
tenance, because he knows it is 
to fetch him off from danger.” 
Above all, though he does 
not underrate the miracle of 
his freedom, he knows that 
good and evil come alike from 
himself, that oppression cannot 
break his magnanimous soul. 
He asks, in one of his loftiest 
passages, why the name of 
prisoner is distasteful. “Is it 
because thou art cooped under 
lock and key? Is it because 
thou feelest wants? ... Is it 
because thy friends look 
strangely on thee, or forsake 
thee? Is it because thou art 
disgraced and holden in scorn? 
... Yet let not all these dis- 
may thee, for hadst thou the 
whole country to walk in, yet 
thy soul is still imprisoned in 
thy corrupted body. . . . Look 
into thy own bosom, and learn 
but a short rule, yet very diffi- 
cult, viz., Nosce teipsum, and 
thou shalt find that it is not 
imprisonment that afflicts thee, 
but the evil that is in thyself.” 
From all which it is clear that 
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Mynshull mingled reflection 
with his portraiture, and showed 
us not merely what manner of 
men infected a prison, but how 
a hero might bear himself 
though he lay fast bound under 
lock and key. 

To Mynshull’s exotic purpose 
the convention of Overbury was 
perfectly adapted. Artifice 
well becomes that which lies 
outside our commonplace ex- 
perience. The poor Cheshire 
gentleman shows us but one 
corner of life, and that a dingy 
corner, but he shows it us 
with a gravity and a verisimili- 
tude which none will contest. 
John Earle, whose ‘ Microcos- 
mographie, or a Piece of the 
World Characteriz’d,’ was pub- 
lished in 1628, had an ampler 
design. He set out to paint 
the personages whom he had 
encountered on his earthly 
journey, and the colours and 
the brushes which he employs 
are Sir Thomas Overbury’s. 
In some respects he is superior 
to his master. While his ob- 
servation is as keen as Over- 
bury’s, he shows a finer sense 
of impartiality and a happier 
sentiment. He does not see 
his subjects either all black or 
all white. He does not make 
characterisation an excuse for 
invective, nor attempt under 
a general head to castigate a 
particular enemy. He was 
content to look about him and 
write down his impressions. 
If his world was circumscribed, 
he knew it all the better for 
that, and it is the University, 
the Church, and the country- 
side which inspire his happiest 
efforts. When he touches the 
court, and the rufflers who 
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frequented there, he does but 
echo the voice of the dramatist. 
His gallant is the gallant of 
convention, ‘“‘one that was 
born and shaped for his 
clothes,” whose “main ambi- 
tion is to get a knighthood, 
and then an old lady, which, 
if he be happy in, he fills the 
stage and a coach so much 
larger. Otherwise himself and 
his clothes grow stale together, 
and he is buried commonly ere 
he dies in the gaol, or the 
country.” That is the gallant 
of many a comedy, who has 
wandered into Earle’s note- 
book, not by observation, but 
by accident. Nor can we ac- 
cept as sincere his vision of 
Paul’s walk, the land’s epi- 
tome, the lesser Isle of Great 
Britain. If we would find its 
stale knights and captains out 
of service, its men of long 
rapiers and long breeches, 
we would rather seek them 
in the plays of Jonson and 
Dekker, who knew them well, 
than in the book of this 
amiable country parson, who 
viewed them from the pit 
of a theatre. On the other 
hand, Earle paints those that 
inhabit his own world with a 
rare tact and rarer humour. 
He gives them their right pro- 
fessions, and he decks them out 
with the trappings that belong 
to each, You may know his 
young raw Preacher, as he 
knew him, “by his narrow 
velvet cape, and his serge fac- 
ing, and his ruff, next his hair, 
the shortest thing about him.” 
His plain country fellow stands 
before you, house and all. 
“His habitation is some poor 
thatched roof, distinguished 
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from his barn by the loop- 
holes that let out smoke, which 
the rain had long since washed 
throrow, but for the double 
ceiling of bacon on the inside, 
which has hung there since his 
grandsire’s time, and is yet to 
make rashers for posterity.” 
Is it any wonder that such a 
man should think ‘“ Noah’s 
flood the greatest plague that 
ever was, not because it 
drowned the world, but spoiled 
the grass” ? 

The chief lesson of Earle’s 
book also is the uniformity of 
human nature, and nowhere 
does he teach this lesson more 
clearly than in his sketches of 
the University. How well we 
know the mere young gentle- 
man ‘‘ who comes there to wear 
@ gown, and to say hereafter 
he has been at the University, 
whose companion is ordinarily 
some stale fellow that has been 
notorious for an ingle to gold 
hatbands, which he admires at 
first and afterwards scorns”! 
With how kind a sympathy 
does he show us an old college 
butler, who is “none of the 
worst students in the house, 
for he keeps the set hours at 
his book more duly than any,” 
and who “domineers over the 
Freshmen when they first come 
to the hatch”! And the Uni- 
versity Dun, is he not the same 
to-day as when he sat for his 
portrait to the ingenious Earle? 
“He is very expensive of his 
time,” we are told, “for he will 
wait upon your stairs a whole 
afternoon, and dance attend- 
ance with more patience than 
&@ gentleman usher. . . . He 
grumbles at the ingratitude of 
men that shun him for his 
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kindness, but indeed it is his 
own fault, for he is too great 
an upbraider. No man puts 
them more to their brain than 
he, and by shifting him off they 
learn to shift in the world.” 
With equal justice Earle de- 
scribes the hangers-on of scholar- 
ship—the Antiquary, who loves 
all things as Dutchmen love 
cheese, “the better for being 
mouldy and worm-eaten”; the 
Pot-Poet, the dregs of wit, “a 
man now much employed in 
commendation of our Navy, and 
a bitter inveigher against the 
Spaniard ”; and best of all, the 
Pretender to Learning, that 
gentleman whom we all know, 
a great nomenclator of authors, 
which he has read in the cata- 
logue, “who never talks of any- 
thing but learning, and learns 
all from talking.” In conclu- 
sion, when Earle writes of that 
which comes within the circuit 
of his experience, he writes 
with a truth, a humour, and a 
skill of phrase which few of his 
rivals surpass, and which, if 
we forget the claims of inven- 
tion, entitle him to as high 
a place even as Overbury’s in 
the history of the “Character.” 

As I have said, the drawing 
of “Characters” was for the 
idealist a means of expressing 
the hope that was in him. Nor 
did George Herbert disdain to 
employ, for his own purpose, 
the literary form handled with 
equal skill and to another end 
by Overbury and Mynshull. 
‘A Priest to the Temple, or 
the Country Parson, his Char- 
acter and Rule of Holy Life’ 
(1632), is a sanguine sketch of 
what the Parson’s Character 


should be. It is a vision of 
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excellence, not a picture of 
reality, and it is seen by a 
devout and simple soul. Dif- 
ferent as Herbert’s aim was, 
his method is precisely the 
method of his predecessors. 
His sentences have the same 
arrangement ; they rise and fall 
to the same cadences. Each 
chapter begins with a brief 
enumeration of qualities, and 
if it ends in exhortation, that 
is exacted by its subject. For 
instance: “The Country Par- 
son is full of all knowledge. 
They say, it is an_ ill 
Mason that refuseth any 
stone: and there is no know- 
ledge, but, in a skilful hand, 
serves either positively as it is, 
or else to illustrate some other 
knowledge. He condescends 
even to the knowledge of tillage 
and pasturage. . . . But the 
chief and top of his knowledge 
consists in the Book of Books, 
the storehouse and magazine 
of life and comfort, the Holy 
Scriptures. There he sucks 
and lives.” And again: “The 
Country Parson, as soon as he 
wakes on Sunday morning, 
presently falls to work, and 
seems to himself so as a Market 
man is when the Market-day 
comes, or a shopkeeper when 
customers use to come in. His 
thoughts are full of making 
the best of the day and con- 
triving it to his best gains.” 
In these two passages it is 
not difficult to recognise the 
technical processes of other and 
secular writers, and George 
Herbert’s adoption of the 
“Character” best proves its 
elasticity. Nor could a more 
violent contrast be found to 
Herbert’s quiet idealism, which 
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calls up before our eyes the 
tranquil places of the earth, 
the grave church, the homely 
parsonage, the yew-shadowed 
churchyard of a remote and 
pleasant village, than the 
“Characters” of Samuel Butler, 
which are full of strife and 
violence, and which on every 
page provoke discussion and 
challenge to the fray. It was 
not for the author of “ Hudi- 
bras” to use any other than a 
turbulent humour. He was a 
fighter who never shrank from 
the field, and who struck at 
his foes as fiercely in the prose 
of his “Characters” as in the 
inspired doggerel of his verse, 
Their wit is as turbulent as 
their temper, and if in the end 
we find them tedious, that is 
because we cannot dine off 
sauces, and because Butler 
refuses to mitigate his bitter 
seasonings with a morsel of 
bread or a plain piece of beef- 
steak. Nevertheless it is a 
curiosity of literature that 
George Herbert and Samuel 
Butler, each in one _ work, 
should confess a common an- 
cestry, that Hall and Overbury 
should divide the credit of 
having been examples to talents 
so diverse as these. 

Butler was neither the first 
nor the last to see the value of 
the “Character” in political 
controversy. The pamphleteers 
of a militant age took it in 
hand, and fashioned it val- 
iantly to their use. The ardent 
discussions of the seventeenth 
century found in the uncon- 
scious following of Theo- 
phrastus the quickest outlet 
for their malignant humours. 
There was scarce a statesman 
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who was not pilloried in the 
name of the class to which he 
was supposed to belong. And 
from the hustings the fashion 
of character-drawing passed 
into history. Clarendon and 
Burnet, to give but two in- 
stances, were not content to 
record events, to cite the mere 
names of soldiers and _ poli- 
ticians. They must fit each 
hero, each villain, with an ap- 
propriate character, and so 
well did they practise the 
art, that we know their con- 
temporaries as well as we 
know our own. Thus it is by 
an irony of chance that they 
too owed something to the 
ingenuity of a poor hapless 
courtier, who fell a _ victim 
many years before their time 
to the fierce passions of love 
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and hate. As he lay dying in 
the Tower, Sir Thomas Over- 
bury thought only of that 
last letter, which he prayed 
would involve Northampton 
in the net of eternal shame. 
And by one of the accidents 
which defeat the settled pur- 
poses of men, the letter was 
speedily forgotten, to be re- 
membered long after only by 
the curious, and the book of 
“Characters,” which doubtless 
their author thought scattered 
to the winds of heaven, was 
sent down the stream of Time 
to make him famous in the eyes 
of those who knew not the 
scandal of his life, and to be an 
example to a vast number of 
writers and pamphleteershardly 
conscious of the debt they owed. 
CHARLES WHIBLEY. 
































A DAY IN 


THE rising sun is gleaming 
golden through the dark-green 
foliage of the wild fig - trees 
down by the water, as, our 
matutinal coffee partaken of, 
and the first, and best, pipe 
of the day in full progress, 
we stroll out beyond the 
huts of Malahana’s little 
village. 

Half a mile away, where the 
bush- bordered spruit admits 
here and there of easy access 
to its shady pools, may be seen 
the long lines of game slowly 
filing from the drinking-places, 
ever and anon pausing to crop 
the grass, as they make their 
leisurely way towards their 
favourite day quarters. Blue 
wildebeeste for the most ‘part, 
their great heads and shaggy 
forequarters lending to them 
an appearance of rugged fer- 
ocity quite undeserved. Only 
a little way beyond, though 
barely distinguishable ’mid the 
closely growing tree trunks, 
a small party of stately giraffes 
—creatures but too seldom seen 
in these latter days—is evi- 
dently on its way back towards 
more familiar haunts, where 
the “kameel dorn” grows 
thickly under the distant 
Lebombo Hills. 

I confess to a weakness for 
Malahana’s. Of all the num- 
berless animal paradises hidden 
away ’mid the bush-clad plains 
of the North-Eastern Trans- 
vaal, I think this tiny hamlet, 
snugly tucked between two 
little sister streams, or rather 
chains of pools, affords the 
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student of nature and lovgr of 
wild creatures the most pure 
enjoyment. All around, the 
country is but slightly undu- 
lating, and, while sufficiently 
well timbered to offer conceal- 
ment to the observer, is no- 
where so obstructed by bush ag 
to thwart the eye in its efforts 
to absorb such details of forest 
life, or little episodes thereof, 
as may be taking place within 
a reasonable distance. Each 
morning the empty “forms” 
of wildebeeste and of water- 
buck, of sable and of zebra, 
not to speak of reedbuck, 
duiker, and steenbuck, are to 
be seen but lately vacated, 
within a hundred yards of the 
huts, for the game laws are 
respected, and the animals 
come close up after dark, 
having discovered that they 
are safer here than elsewhere 
from the prowling beasts of 
the night, which for their 
part, stimulated perhaps by 
unpleasant memories associ- 
ated with the vicinity of 
human beings, give the place 
a wide berth. 

Just now it is the Low 
Country winter: that delight- 
ful time of year, alas! but too 
brief, when to each day is 
given a glory of bright blue 
sky, with never a cloud to 
sully its purity, and a sun, 
dazzling perhaps in its gener- 
ous ardour, but at no time 
oppressive. The nights, too, 
have just that slight sugges- 
tion of frost which makes the 
blankets a pleasant refuge after 
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the day’s hard work ; while the 
morning air is impregnated 
with a crisp freshness, in- 
vigorating, conducive to brisk 
action, in fact altogether de- 
lightful. 

Pleasant as it is to stand 
here watching the march past 
of troop upon troop of animals, 
it is nevertheless time to mount 
and be off on the morning 
patrol, before the sun’s rays 
shall have gained strength 
and the herds have sought 
shelter in the cool shade of 
the thicker coverts, wherein 
later they will stand motion- 
less, only betrayed by an occa- 
sional flicker of tail or tossing 
of head. 

While we ponder as to the 
most suitable direction to take, 
we become conscious of a human 
figure coming up the path to 
the village. A typical young 
native of these parts, clad in 
shirt and waistcloth, airily 
swinging a couple of sticks as 
he walks along with springy 
gait, his bare feet making no 
sound on the dust-covered path. 
It is, in fact, M’ndosa the son 
of Iduma, who lives some six 
or eight miles away, and must 
have been afoot early this 
morning. Having saluted the 
white man, and greeted his 
various acquaintances with a 
limp handshake, the newcomer 
squats down, and little bits of 
local news are exchanged. 
Nothing is too small to be 
omitted; nothing is forgotten ; 
it is, in fact, through the 
medium of these casual kraal- 
to-kraal visitors that intelli- 
gence of current events spreads 
over the length and breadth of 
& country with a rapidity often 
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puzzling and disconcerting to 
the European. ... Yes, his 


father’s second wife is recov- 
ered of the pains in her head, 
but on the other hand Nzipo’s 
youngest child is suffering 
from a strange malady, and 
Nzipo has therefore borrowed 
£2 wherewith to pay a noted 
doctor in Portuguese territory, 
whom he proposes to consult 
as to the identity of the author 
of the sickness, which obvi- 
ously is the result of witch- 
craft. And so on, and so forth. 
The voices drone away in 
an indistinguishable monotone. 
Then just as we are turning 
to give orders to saddle up, 
we are confronted by Jafuta 
with the new arrival in tow. 
“Inkosi, this lad says as he 
was coming along the road 
he noticed vultures hovering 
about, a little way on the 
right,—he did not go to the 
place to look.” 

Of course this little bit of 
information has been kept until 
the very end—possibly, indeed, 
but for the presence of our own 
people it might never have 
been imparted to us at all, 
and after our departure a little 
band would have sallied forth 
to seek the inevitable carcass, 
which, if found to have the 
smallest picking of flesh left 
upon it, would have been 
triumphantly borne home- 
wards, to be consigned to the 
cooking-pots without delay. 

The sight of vultures hover- 
ing over a place, or perched on 
trees around one particular 
spot, always conjures up possi- 
bilities. It is, first, obviously 
indicative of the fact that 
there is a kill in the vicinity, 
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and secondly, shows that the 
birds are afraid to go down to 
it on account of the presence of 
the animal responsible for the 
deed ; so that if an approach is 
made with all due caution and 
consideration for the wind, there 
is quite a sporting chance of 
getting well up to a pair of 
cheetahs or three or four lions 
slumbering peacefully after a 
heavy meal. The leopard, most 
cunning of all the great cats, 
is not to be caught thus easily ; 
lucky indeed is the hunter who 
can surprise him at a kill and 
get a shot at him into the 
bargain. 

In the present case hope 
runs high. Lions were heard 
last night somewhere in the 
indicated direction, albeit far 
away; the wind, moreover, is 
just right for us, travelling as 
we shall be. 

And so we mount our trusty 
old “salted” pony, and move 
off at leisurely pace along the 
narrow track: there is no need 
for violent hurry; whichever 
species of the tribe feline our 
carnivore belongs to, where he 
lies now there he will remain 
till dusk. As we ride along a 
watchful eye is kept for fresh 
spoor, that we may know what 
predatory lovers of darkness 
have been abroad since last 
the sun set. Here of course 
has passed the ubiquitous 
hyena on his accustomed 
beat, the same, no doubt, 
whose melancholy and long- 
drawn howl insinuated itself 
upon our slumbers during the 
still watches of the past night. 
Here a couple of jackals have 
lightly trodden, while there on 
the right of the path the 
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feathers of a bush-pheasant 
indicate that a genet has been 
at work. The dry dust of the 
footpath shows up recent im. 
pressions quite distinctly ; that 
is to say, where our friend 
M’ndosa— who, did he wear 
such things, would take about 
size twelve in boots, one would 
imagine—has not obliterated 
them as he came along an hour 
ago. Bird life is still busy 
seeking the proverbial worm, 
and the pony shies slightly as 
a covey of Shelley francolin 
rise almost under his feet. 
On our left the ground falls 
away @ little to a bush-clad 
donga some hundred yards 
distant; while on the right 
it rises gently to a nearly bare 
ridge a quarter of a mile away. 
Something is going on. The 
donga aforesaid forms, it would 
seem, the boundary-line be- 
twixt the grazing grounds of 
two separate herds of wilde- 
beeste, and a little play is in 
progress, apparently now at 
the second act. The herd 
which by all the rules of tradi- 
tion and custom should have 
remained upon the farther side 
of the donga must have, in 
pursuit of some more than 
usually tempting herbage, been 
wrongfully and unlawfully tres- 
passing upon their neighbours’ 
land. The latter, some twenty 
in number, appear outlined in 
full view on the crest of the 
rise, interestedly watching pro- 
ceedings, the while their cham- 
pion, a fine old bull, descends 
to protect their rights. The 
intruders, however, evidently 
conscious that their case is 4 
bad one, are in no mood to 
join battle, nor does any 
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warrior step from their ranks 
snorting answering defiance, 
In fact, as the challenger ap- 
proaches at ever increasing 
pace, with boldly flourished 
tail and many a provocative 
caper and leap, the whole igno- 
miniously turn and make best 
pace for their own territory. 
Just for a moment, indeed, one 
bull takes heart of grace, and 
looks like showing fight, but, 
the enemy within ten paces, 
evidently assumes discretion to 
be the better part of valour, 
and comes tearing after his 
fellows. For our own part, so 
soon as we took in the situa- 
tion we drew rein behind a 
convenient bush, which offered 
adequate concealment while 
allowing of an uninterrupted 
view of the proceedings. The 
animals, too much taken up 
with their own affairs to be 
suspicious, thunder across our 
path some fifty yards ahead 
in a medley of swishing tails 
and tossing manes; two or 
three of last season’s calves, 
full of the impetuosity of youth, 
anon dashing in front of their 
elders in sheer exuberance of 
spirits, obviously permeated 
with the idea that the stam- 
pede has been arranged for 
their express amusement and 
benefit. Close behind the last 
fugitive comes the defender of 
vested interests, menacing and 
dour, his head lowered, his eyes 
flashing with the fire of re- 
sentment and righteous wrath. 
Another moment and all have 
disappeared from sight in the 
donga, A minute or two of 
quiet ensues, and we are just 
preparing to move on our 
way when from out of the 
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dip slowly emerges our friend 
the old bull, now, the tres- 
passers duly warned off, if not 
chastised, leisurely strolling 
back. Engrossed in his own 
thoughts, and no doubt full of 
self-congratulation, he never so 
much as glances in our direc- 
tion, but tranquilly makes his 
way up the hill to the spot 


‘where his friends await him, 


and soon the whole are lost to 
view over the brow. 

Topping the next rise, M’n- 
dosa points to our left front, 
where, far off, a mere speck in 
the blue, a vulture can be seen 
slowly wheeling. Gradually he 
sinks to a point rather less 
than a mile away, where, in 
the hollow, we know that there 
runs @ small spruit, the same 
in fact by which lower down 
the village stands. Undoubt- 
edly that must be our goal ; 
and accordingly we leave the 
path and strike away across 
country right into the eye of 
the light north-westerly breeze. 
The grass hereabouts has been 
recently burned, and in places 
the black and grey ash still lies 
upon the surface of the ground, 
rising in choking clouds of fine 
dust as our passage stirs it up. 
Here and there a patch of rank 
herbage has resisted the atten- 
tions of the flames, and thereto 
may be seen scurrying for shel- 
ter the wary bush pheasants, 
marvellous runners, relying so 
much upon swiftness of foot 
that it is only as a last re- 
sort they take to the wing, 
and are anathema for that 
reason to the sportsman, These 
grassy refuges ’mid the sea of 
burnt and blackened veld are 
by day the hiding — of 
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many creatures whose business 
abroad is by night. Beat them 
out, and from the larger ones 
you will very likely disturb a 
duiker, perhaps a pair. A ser- 
val cat, or a caracal, may be 
droning the daylight hours in 
fancied security, but you will 
almost certainly require the 
assistance of dogs if you desire 
to bag either of the latter, for 
you will find them to be pos- 
sessed of true feline slimness, 
and so long as by crouching 
close and slipping back they can 
elude discovery, they will never 
stake their all on a dash for 
the open. Sometimes a grass 
owl flops heavily away, and 
settles twenty yards off behind 
a small outlying tuft, blinking 
foolishly at the sunlight; or 
you may chance on a big 
python coiled up, either asleep, 
or waiting for some unwary 
creature to pass within reach 
of his deadly grip. 

As we drop down into a 
little hollow, at the bottom of 
which some thick reeds mark 
the course of a tiny rivulet, a 
tributary of that larger spruit 
in front, and now of course 
quite dried up, two or three 
forms can just be descried 
moving slowly about on the 
farther side. For a moment 
we start, and involuntarily 
half pull up the pony, but a 
second glance reveals them as 
warthogs, rooting about in the 
soft ground. Short of sight, 
though quick of hearing, they 
now stand quite still, trying to 
locate the sound of the horse’s 
feet. Less than thirty paces 
separate us, when a tiny puff 
of air from behind, precursor 
of a change in the wind, catches 
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their keen nostrils, and in a 
moment they are off at their 
customary sharp trot, the short 
legs doing a vast amount of 
work, the tails erect, and the 
little tufts at the extremities 
of the latter bobbing and nod- 
ding like miniature flags. An 
old sow leads, then come two 
half-grown offspring, followed 
a second later by the father of 
the family, his great white 
tusks curved outwards and up- 
wards, so that they form a 
crescent upon either side of his 
gargoyle-like countenance. 
This change in the wind is 
unfortunate. We are a bare 
half mile from our destination, 
and can already quite clearly 
see the vultures covering the 
upper branches of a huge dead 
tree, which, denuded of all its 
twigs and smaller branches, 
towers grey and grim far above 
the encompassing younger gen- 
eration. A detour is plainly 
essential; and we can only 
hope that the treacherous 
breeze may not already have 
betrayed our presence. We 
therefore diverge at right 
angles ; and, after twenty min- 
utes of picking our way over 
stony and broken ground, strike 
the spruit just where, as it 
happens, a convenient game 
path gives access through the 
dense border of thorns, rank 
grass, and drift, to its dry and 
sandy bed. As we cross the 
latter, the sand is examined 
closely for any tell-tale foot- 
prints, but there is nothing 
visible which may give us 4 
clue as to the nature of our 
present quarry. At the sum- 
mit of the farther bank it 
seems advisable to dismount 
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and leave the pony in charge 
of an attendant, and accom- 
panied by the other two we 
proceed cautiously to work up 
towards our point. Hard as 
one may try, it is almost im- 
possible upon such occasions to 
proceed noiselessly. The ground 
is one mass of little dead sticks 
and dry leaves, often conceal- 
ing loose stones, which turn 
or shift as one inadvertently 
treads upon them, tempting 
the mildest of men to make use 
of most regrettable expressions 
beneath his breath. Unfort- 
unately, too, it is just in such 
thick patches, wherein noise- 
less walking is most difficult, 
that the cunning carnivore is 
most likely to be sheltering 
himself during the heat of the 
day ; ever, even in his soundest 
slumber, taking care to keep 
one eye open. Needless to say, 
a white man, however carefully 
he may have seen to his hunt- 
ing footgear, and however 
lightly he may endeavour to 
tread, makes much more noise 
than does a barefooted son of 
the African soil; but if one 
happens to be sitting down in 
the silent forest waiting for 
one’s natives to come up, one 
can generally hear even their 
footsteps quite distinctly for at 
least a minute before they ar- 
rive. It has always, therefore, 
seemed to me a matter for sur- 
prise that sleeping carnivora 
are accidentally happened upon 
so often as is actually the case; 
though, generally speaking, 
shooting - parties in ica, 
especially in forest country, 
cannot be said to be suc- 
cessful in bagging many of 
these animals, The present 
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occasion is no exception. We 
have seen to it that our fol- 
lowers have removed their foot- 
gear, but in our own case that 
is unfortunately impracticable, 
and we have to pick our way 
as best we can. Arrived op- 
posite the vultures, it becomes 
necessary to recross the spruit, 
and as we climb the reverse 
bank the great birds one by 
one flap heavily away, showing 
that to them at least our pre- 
sence is no secret. 

We find ourselves in the 
midst of a very dense belt of 
thorn bush; rank grass im- 
pedes our feet, while mimosas 
and wait-a-bits catch in our 
garments. Everything is quite 
silent around, except only the 
insects, whose busy hum shows 
that they are taking advant- 
age of the few hours of pleasant 
warmth before and after mid- 
day. 

We listen intently for a few 
moments, and then creep for- 
ward to the edge of the bush. 
Beyond stretches burnt veld, 
lightly timbered, which we scan 
in vain for any sign of life. 
We can see the vultures now 
perched on trees some two or 
three hundred yards away, all 
gazing steadily back in our 
direction. 

A short whispered consulta- 
tion is held, and then while we 
remain on the alert where we 
are, our two followers creep 
away, one to the right and the 
other to the left. The under- 
growth can be heard rustling 
as they move cautiously 
through it. Then comes a low 
whistle. We go to it at once, 
and find Jafuta peering up into 
the branches of a small fig- 
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tree, the while he whispers 
“ Ingwe!” 

Indications of a leopard’s 
handiwork are in fact patent 
enough. Hanging over a large 
protruding limb of the tree, at 
about fifteen feet from the 
ground, and jammed in be- 
tween the base and the parent 
trunk, are visible the head and 
forequarters of a half- grown 
reedbuck ram, while the bark 
of the main stem in front of us 
is notched and splintered with 
claw marks. 

The first sensation is one of 
disappointment. The fact that 
the culprit is a leopard is quite 
enough to dissipate any hope 
of a surprise. In fact, some 
pressed down grass under a 
bush, near the foot of the tree, 
shows clearly enough where he 
has been lying until disturbed 
by our approach. Still, the 
chances are that he yet adheres 
to the fringe of dense covert 
along the margin of the spruit, 
and if Dame Fortune will but 
smile on us it may yet be pos- 
sible to settle accounts with 
him. It will, of course, be 
necessary to send back for the 
dogs, which will mean a long 
delay. In the meantime let us 
get the kill down. M’ndosa, 
being the younger, is promptly 
ordered up the tree by Jafuta, 
and the carcass falls to the 
ground with a thud. A fine 
young ram, about three parts 
grown, neatly and thoroughly 
cleaned, as by the hand of some 
expert butcher; the brisket and 
portions of the lower part of 
the neck eaten, but otherwise 
practically untouched, showing 
that the kill has taken place in 
the early hours of the morning, 
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and probably hidden up the 
tree only after daylight, too 
late to escape the sharp eyes of 
the watchful vultures. Some 
twenty yards away, just be. 
yond the edge of the bush, 
bloodstains and a trampled 
patch of grass mark where the 
deed was done: thence a well- 
defined track indicates the 
course of the carcass as it was 
dragged within the covert, and 
not far away from where the 
jeopard had been lying are 
found the paunch and parts of 
the inside buried under earth 
and leaves. 

One of the most remarkable 
characteristics of the leopard 
is the immense activity and 
strength which he displays in 
dragging his prey, not in- 
frequently an animal bigger 
and heavier than himself, up 
the bare trunk of a tree in 
order that he may deposit it for 
safety in the lower branches 
thereof. Exactly how he per- 
forms the feat it is most diffi- 
cult to say, but it would appear 
not improbable that, at least 
with the heavier burdens, he is 
accustomed to crawl up back- 
wards, holding his prey in his 
mouth. Be that as it may, his 
exploits in this respect are 
noteworthy. Beyond doubt it 
is the hyzna against whom 
protection is chiefly sought. 
Shortly before dawn the 
leopard, obeying his instincts, 
must proceed to the local 
drinking-place : did he not be- 
fore doing so take care to 
deposit his meal in a place of 
safety, the powerful lurking 
brute, ever on the alert for a 
stolen repast, would quickly seize 
either the whole carcass, or 80 
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much of it as he could carry or 
drag, and make off therewith 
at best speed to some remote 
lair. The spotted hyena is 
never very far away when a kill 
takes place: in all probability 
he dogs the footsteps of the 
potential slayers as they roam 
through the forest seeking a 
victim. 

Some considerable time may 
elapse ere the arrival of the 
pack, and so, having made our 
way back to the pony, we seek 
and presently discover a little 
nook, quiet and shady, where a 
broad spreading fig - tree over- 
hangs and shelters with its 
foliage a clear pool, whose 
sandy margin the nightly visits 
of the game have trampled into 
a labyrinth of footmarks. 
Here leaves and sticks are 
brushed aside lest we should 
inadvertently sit upon the 
lurking centipede, scorpion, or 
other equally unpleasant pre- 
vious tenant, and in return for 
our intrusion be duly taught 
the advantage to be gained by 
looking before we leap. 

Plop!... but it is nothing 
more alarming than a startled 
water-tortoise diving from off 
the bank hard by, and presently 
we can see his little round head, 
as he swims under the opposite 
bushes, cautiously taking stock 
of the intruder. 

The period of restful ease 
which follows a light luncheon 
partaken of under these con- 
ditions lends itself, with the 
aid of a pipe, to a due contem- 
plation of both bird and insect 
life. As one sits quietly smok- 
ing, the bush reveals its secrets 
as it seldom does when one’s 
part is a more active one. 
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Birds come hopping fearlessly 
close by amongst the branches. 
A couple of barbets, oblivious 
entirely of our presence, are 
even engaged in a squabble 
over some choice tit-bit. A 
malachite kingfisher darts from 
a dead branch above the pool, 
and, after a moment’s dis- 
appearance beneath the sur- 
face, returns with a _ tiny 
glistening trophy which he 
proceeds to do to death by 
repeatedly beating it against 
his perch. It is to be feared 
that the pleasure which the 
contemplation of the bird’s 
brilliant plumage and active 
motions gives to us finds but 
little echo in the heart of his 
victim. A pair of kakelaars 
join the company above our 
head, and chatter loudly as 
they pick about in the bark for 
insects with their long red bills. 
At our feet a battalion of ants 
marches steadily ahead in file, 
heedless of impediments to their 
progress. They are intent on 
a raid of some kind, or perhaps 
only changing quarters. Here 
and there in the procession 
stalks an officer, equipped with 
formidable mandibles, who 
maintains due order amongst 
his special command. As we 
interestedly, if lazily, watch 
the movements of the column, 
the objective in view is sud- 
denly borne in upon us, and 
our attitude of passive benevo- 
lence forthwith vanishes: it is, 
in fact, no less than our own 
commissariat which is the goal. 
Already, indeed, jam and tinned 
milk are full of adventurous 
insects bent upon suicide, while 
advanced parties have reached 
the preserved meat and are 
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making up their minds about 
the bread. A hasty removal 
of the remains of the feast, if 
disappointing to the unbidden 
guests, still no doubt saves 
many lives which would other- 
wise have been sacrificed to 
reckless greed. The little dis- 
turbance sends all our feathered 
friends away in a hurry, and 
a small grey-footed squirrel 
scuttles frantically for shelter 
up aloft. 

But it must be time for the 
return of our retainers. The 
sun is well past the zenith, and 
they have been gone nearer 
two hours than one. Sure 
enough, in a few minutes voices 
are heard, and presently a long 
string of natives comes into 
view. Jafuta has evidently 
beaten up every able - bodied 
man and boy in the village; 
even old Likoma comes hob- 
bling along leaning on his 
stick, ready to furnish a 
younger and less expert gener- 
ation with encouragement and 
advice. With them comes the 
pack, and, truth to tell, as one 
contemplates it, one feels that 
so far as success is dependent 
upon its assistance there is 
no justification for being over 
sanguine. It is extremely 
difficult to keep good dogs for 
any length of time in the Low 
Country, especially those with 
the necessary spice of valour: 
the latter almost invariably 
fall ‘victims sooner or later in 
the pursuit of the greater cats ; 
while snakes, crocodiles, and 
fever take an even larger toll. 
Our dumb companions are 
indeed, as it were, upon con- 
tinuous active service. Just 
at present it so happens that 
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strength is exceptionally low, 
There is one reliable veteran, 
old “Office,” who may be 
trusted to do his duty with the 
necessary blending of pluck 
and caution under any circum- 
stances; but in support there 
are only a couple of young and 
unsophisticated fox - terriers, 
with a brace of nondescript 
curs from the village. Ten 
men and boys complete the 
army of offence, and we pro- 
ceed to formulate our tactical 
scheme. 

It is half an hour later that 
“Office” gives tongue, and 
immediately a crash and a 
murderous growl show that 
our quarry is afoot. In a 
moment all is wild excitement ; 
‘mid the shouts of mutual en- 
couragement and advice, not to 
speak of the canine chorus, it 
is difficult to make oneself 
audible, but eventually we are 
successful in despatching two 
of the swiftest runners to en- 
deavour to cut off the leopard 
from the haven of a particu- 
larly forbidding - looking strip 
of bush which can be seen 
lying a little way ahead on the 
same side of the spruit. Fast 
as the youths run, with two- 
fifths of the pack babbling at 
their heels, they are neverthe- 
less too late to achieve the 
desired object, and are just in 
time to see a ringed tail dis- 
appearing within a tangle of 
thorns, rank grass, and drift- 
wood, which is not less than 
thirty yards wide, and in 
length extends fully a quarter 
of a mile. Hotfoot on the 
track, however, plunges the 
gallant “Office,” and a moment 
or two later the sound of 
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furious barking, confined to 
one spot, shows that the 
leopard is at bay. Now under 
such circumstances, given @ 
trustworthy lot of dogs, there 
would be no great difficulty 
in ending the matter, as the 
beast, hemmed in and afraid to 
turn his back on his enemies in 
order to effect his escape, would 
be held in one spot until the 
hunter could force his way 
through the undergrowth to a 
point whence he could catch a 
glimpse of him. Even should 
he charge once or twice through 
the ring of elusive foes, he 
would speedily realise that 
there was no escape for him 
upon terra firma, and, cat-like, 
would seek the refuge of a tree, 
whence a well-placed bullet 
might quickly bring him 
tumbling down to mother 
earth. In the present instance 
we are sadly handicapped. 
Inside the dense covert our one 
reliable hound still energetically 
abuses the enemy, while out- 
side the terrier pups rush 
frantically about, barking 
vigorously, but with no clear 
idea of what is expected of 
them; the native dogs, on the 
other hand, who know very 
well, but are already beginning 
to realise that it is not their 
day out, add to the noise, but 
make no attempt to advance in 
support. So matters remain 
until the arrival of the field, 
more or less breathless, upon 
the scene, when the shouting 
and unaccustomed blandish- 
ment stimulate the cautious 
hearts of the mongrels with a 
temporary daring, and they 
take the plunge. The terriers, 
too, at last localising the seat 
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of trouble, rush in, violent and 
breathless, while we follow 
with considerable deliberation, 
A few yards in front we can 
make out “Office’s” tail, and 
sometimes his head and part 
of his back, as he jumps up 
and down in his agitation. 
Just in front of him lies a solid 
mass of matted grass and 
thorns, wherein without doubt 
lurks our quarry ; but it would 
be futile to place a bullet at 
random, the chances of hitting 
him are infinitesimal, whereas 
the risk of his stampeding 
amounts almost to a certainty. 
It is better to wait on the even 
chance of his exposing himself 
presently. Hardly have we 
arrived at this conclusion 
when there is a snarl, a 
rush, and a disturbance of 
the tangled brake. “Office” 
springs nimbly backwards, to 
be violently assailed from 
behind by the two terrier pups, 
confident that they have at 
last realised their duty. There 
is a momentary flash of black 
and white, but at the critical 
moment we are overwhelmed 
by the desperate backward 
rush of the kaffir dogs, whereof 
one bolts yelling between our 
legs, and when we have re- 
gained the perpendicular once 
more the leopard is gone, and 
“Office” is baying him twenty 
yards farther on. Once more 
we cautiously make our ap- 
proach, but before we can 
arrive upon the scene there 
arises a series of fierce roaring 
grunts, followed by a sharp 
yelp, and back comes the dog, 
decorated with a couple of 
deepish claw marks down his 
flank, Evidently on this occa- 
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sion the enemy was bent on 
charging home, and he only 
just escaped. 

It seems useless to proceed 
further on these lines. The 
one useful dog is partially in- 
capacitated, the terriers are 
too young and foolish to be of 
the slightest assistance; while 
of the others, ‘‘ Mabalana” has 
apparently bolted straight 
home, and “ Fokise” has laid 
herself down under a_ bush, 
whence neither threats nor 
entreaties have the slightest 
effect in moving her. To en- 
deavour to drive the animal 
out with beaters is equally 
hopeless. So dense is the scrub 
that it is possible to proceed 
only very slowly, fighting 
every step, at times even 
crawling upon the hands and 
knees. We are too few to 
surround the bush, and so 
haply observe him should he 
creep away or cross the spruit ; 
nor can we rely upon “kraal- 
ing” him in one spot. An 
attempt to fire the grass ends 
in failure, the roots and under- 
parts not being yet dry. 

After a little discussion, 
picquets are placed at the 
most commanding points, and 
the smallest boy present is sent 
up the largest available tree on 
the edge of the bush. We 
cross the spruit, and by creep- 
ing close down amongst the 
covert on the opposite side, 
establish ourselves where there 
is the possibility of a shot 
should he elect to cross over, 
as we can command the sandy 
bed for at least a hundred 
yards each way. Meantime 
the beaters enter the bush, the 
indispensable ‘‘ Office” accom- 
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panying, but not, on this 
occasion, preceding them. For 
a few minutes nothing is heard 
save the sound of crashing 
drift and breaking sticks, as 
the men slowly force their 
arduous passage: then comes 
a wild shout from the look-out 
up the tree—just visible from 
our position,—accompanied by 
much pointing and such violent 
gesticulation that the security 
of his position would seem to 
be in some danger. Everyone 
takes up the cry, the dogs 
bark, and I fancy that I can 
see something rustling through 
the thick stuff opposite, per- 
haps twenty-five paces distant. 
There is barely time to raise 
the rifle and put in a single 
shot before all is still again, 
but nevertheless it seems good 
policy to plant a few more 
bullets in the direction whither 
the movement seemed to have 
been tending. It takes some 
minutes before the beaters have 
converged on the place, and we 
all then advance with due pre- 
caution. Alas! nothing re- 
wards our eager scrutiny of the 
ground for blood spoor. True, 
the undergrowth is so thick 
that a few gory spots might 
easily escape detection ; indeed 
the animal himself might be 
crouching close by without any 
one being the wiser. The 
latter thought is one that is so 
apt to seize upon the imagina- 
tion when the first excitement 
is over, that it supplies the 
motive for the order to beat an 
immediate retreat. A possibly 
wounded leopard, and covert 
like this, is about the nastiest 
combination it is possible to 
conceive. At this moment the 
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undaunted “Office” springs 
forward, betraying every sign 
of excitement—he has been 
sniffing round for the past few 
minutes—and disappears in a 
sort of tunnel of grass and dead 
sticks. Unwilling to let him 
gamble further with fortune 
to-day, we call him back ener- 
getically,—absolutely no good 
—the dog is as full of fire as at 
the beginning of the hunt ; and 
now the barks change to growls, 
and sounds as of worrying. 
The men exchange glances, and 
a forward move is simultaneous. 
At first nothing can be seen. 
Then the dog’s hindquarters 
can be distinguished, as he 
pulls and tears at something 
which is evidently lying on the 
ground, and a moment later we 
are standing over a fine male 
leopard, stone dead. By some 
extraordinary freak of chance 
one of the random bullets had 
hit him behind one ear, and 
almost lifted off the top of the 
skull, of course killing him in- 
stantly. He must have dropped 
in his tracks without uttering 
a sound, in the act of attempt- 
ing to creep away in the long 
grass. It is the kind of luck 
that might perhaps occur once 
in a million times, and cer- 
tainly reflects small credit 
upon the marksman. Still, 
there is no necessity to give 
oneself away to one’s followers, 
and an attitude of calm in- 
difference seems most fitting 
to the occasion. Mutual con- 
gratulations are the order of 
the moment: the ancient 
Likoma alone strikes a jarring 
note, when, having at length 
hobbled up to the edge of the 
bush, whither we have had the 
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dead beast dragged, he shakes 
his head with senile solemnity 
and hopes it may not prove to 
be “mtagati,” that is to say, 
may not be a were-leopard— 
man at one time and beast at 
another, — not an uncommon 
superstition amongst many 
Bantu races. Dire disaster is 
said to fall upon the head of 
any one who thus offends the 
spirit by depriving it of a bodily 
tenement. 

*‘ Office’s”” wounds are now 
syringed with disinfectant— 
fortunately they are not serious, 
and he will lick them well in a 
few days,—and the leopard is 
slung upon a pole and so borne 
homewards; nor is the reed- 
buck meat from the big tree 
forgotten. At the forthcoming 
feast, nevertheless, it will take 
second place to the leopard, 
which will form the piece de 
résistance. All our natives are 
exceedingly fond of cat meat, 
from the flesh of the lordly 
lion down to that of the 
humble mouse-catcher ; in fact, 
amongst the Zulu - speaking 
tribes of the Eastern Trans- 
vaal it probably occupies the 
very first place among dainty 
dishes. The fat with which 
the bodies of animals of this 
family are covered is, of 
course, a great attraction for 
external use; and in the case 
of the lion and the leopard 
there are, in addition, the 
virtues of courage and cun- 
ning in hunting, which may 
be absorbed into the system 
through eating the meat. 

There is now nothing to do 
but to follow on quietly; and, 
as the afternoon is slipping 
away, by the time we shall 
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have regained camp it will be 
almost the hour for a cup of 
tea. On the way we bethink 
ourselves of an old friend who 
lives in the neighbourhood,— 
“Father William,” to wit— 
though this is no white- 
bearded sage, full of stories 
of the chase as he remembers 
it in days of yore, but merely 
an elderly and very lonely 
waterbuck bull with a twisted 
horn, who, these many months, 
has taken up his permanent 
residence about three-quarters 
of a mile from the village, 
and may be seen on almost 
any afternoon standing in the 
shade of the same thorn-tree, 
whence, with pathetic air, he 
watches his younger and more 
successful rivals as they daily 
pilot their fair charges to and 
fro between grazing - ground 
and water. Again and again 
have we endeavoured to confer 
upon him immortality through 
the medium of the camera, but 
to this, it seems, he maintains 
a rooted objection. Two hun- 
dred yards is the limit to which 
we may approach ; outside that 
distance he merely placidly ob- 
serves us with grave curiosity, 
but the moment we endeavour 
to draw any nearer, quietly, 
and without betraying any un- 
due haste or nervousness, but 
without any hesitation, the 
patriarch slowly directs his 
steps in the opposite direction, 
so that the regulation distance 
may be observed. 

But upon this particular day 
is to occur the temporary re- 
juvenescence of our old friend. 
As he stands motionless in his 
favourite spot, doubtless com- 
paring the triumphs of the 


past with the grey monotony 
of the present, a troop of five 
cows, escorted by the usual 
male protector, comes into 
sight. Whether this bull is 
a stranger or an old enemy, 
there is at least something in 
his appearance which brings 
the light of battle to “Father 
William’s” eyes, and so, after 
a good, steady stare, he bears 
down upon him, first at an 
animated walk, which pres- 
ently increases to a _high- 
stepping trot. The escort to 
the ladies has already seen 
him, and drives the latter in 
front of him at a gallop; but 
the pursuer also increases his 
pace, and is rapidly closing 
up. After a hasty glance 
round, the younger bull there- 
upon abandons his charges, 
dashes ahead of them, and 
circles round in the direction 
whence he originally came. 
Hotfoot after him goes our 
friend, while the placid cows 
simply remain where they are, 
cropping grass, and uncon- 
cernedly awaiting the issue. 
The chase brings both pur- 
suer and pursued close past 
our tree, and as they pass 
at their lumbering gallop it 
is plain that the younger 
draws away from his op- 
ponent. A little farther on 
he seems to gather courage, 
and swings sharply round 
with lowered head; but the 
sight of the adversary com- 
ing steadily on is too much 
for his nerves, and, swerving 
from the shock, he receives 
the horns in another part of 
his person. He then makes 
off at redoubled speed, and 
subsequent proceedings are 
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lost to us. Half an hour 
later the patriarch returns 
with conquering air, and it 
is difficult to refrain from 
greeting him with a cheer. 
The cows do not display any 
particular feeling one way or 
another at the change of 
escort, and continue on their 
way as if nothing had hap- 
pened. Alas, that success 
should be so short - lived! 
Within a week the old fellow 
is seen once more under his 
accustomed tree as dismal and 
lonely-looking as ever. 

It was not far from here, 
too, that we once witnessed 
the unavailing endeavours of 
an unfortunate half - grown 
wildebeeste, by some mischance 
out of touch with his own 
herd, to attach himself to a 
body of strangers. Tentat- 
ively, and with every possible 
demonstration of friendliness, 
he slowly approached. Arrived 
within fifty yards, a couple of 
bulls walked out to take his 
measure. There was a short 
but apparently fairly close in- 
spection, and then both pro- 
ceeded to assault him violently. 
Away fied the unhappy in- 
truder, nor rested until he 
had put several hundred 
yards betwixt himself and his 
assailants, 

Thereafter, having apparent- 
ly plucked up courage, and 
doubtless hoping for better 
luck next time, he proceeded 
once more to put fortune to 
the test. On this occasion 
every animal in the herd 
seemed emulous to do him 
injury ; and when he at length 
emerged from out of the 
midst of that cloud of dust 
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and whirl of tossing horns 
and stamping hoofs, it was 
at his best pace and evidently 
with but one idea — that of 
getting as far away as pos- 
sible. 

By the time we have got 
back to Malahana’s the leo- 
pard has been skinned: the 
pelt has been pegged out to 
dry, and most of the meat is 
already simmering in the cook- 
ing-pots. Everyone is in a 
cheerful frame of mind. Mfun- 
disi, indeed, has been so ex- 
cited in anticipation of the 
splendid feast that he has 
quite forgotten to boil the 
water for tea; in fact, on 
inquiry, it leaks out that it 
has not yet been fetched from 
the stream. The temper is apt 
to be short in Africa; and on 
the present occasion, in addi- 
tion, we are tired and hungry, 
and so it is to be feared that 
the language used partakes 
rather of the forcible than of 
the polite, so that the ex- 
pectant grin quite vanishes 
from the youth’s ebon coun- 
tenance as he sets about 
making up for lost time. 

A little later, the inner man 
duly refreshed, and a deck- 
chair placed comfortably within 
the shade of a dark-green tree, 
things wear a distinctly en- 
couraging aspect, and the 
world, as typified by Africa, 
seems a pleasant and desir- 
able place wherein to dwell. 
It is ever thus in the veld. 
As one reclines luxuriously in 
the shade, or at a later period 
of the evening gazes reflect- 
ively into the depths of a 
glowing camp-fire, are the 
toils and struggles of the day, 
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the heat, the insects, the thirst, 
the thousand and one petty 
discomforts, all forgotten? Far 
from it. On the contrary, to 
recall them from a present 
haven of ease is to invest 
such episodes with a halo 
of attraction and of distinc- 
tion, and to cause one to look 
forward with eager anticipa- 
tion to further experiences of 
the same kind on the morrow. 
And so we recline and smoke, 
while the sun sinks low to 
the horizon, and, their roosting- 
time at hand, the ring-doves 
come speeding overhead on 
the way to their evening 
drink. Down by the spruit 
the francolins are busy call- 
ing to one another, and be- 
yond it the bush knorhaans 
are practising those aérial 
gymnastics so familiar to the 
sportsman who has visited 
their haunts. Straight up 


from out of the sea of bush 
into the quiet evening air 
rises the cock bird, to pause 
at a sufficient altitude with 
flapping wings, and then to 
fall headlong, the pinions held 
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fast to the sides, until just as 
it seems that he must be 
dashed to pieces the wings 
are extended, and he lights 
easily upon his feet, to rise 
immediately again and react 
the scene. 

*Mid a babel of bird voices, 
melodious and harsh, noisy and 
gentle, intoning successively 
and in united chorus every 
note of the gamut, the sun 
at length sinks blood-red over 
the western ridges; and then 
to the sound of many tongues 
succeeds that strange hush 


which follows sunset, and 
forms, as it were, neutral 
ground betwixt the voices 


of the day and those others 
peculiar to the hours of 
darkness. 

It becomes chilly, and the 
brilliant stars foreshadow a 
touch of frost. The pony has 
been rugged up and fed, and 
nothing now remains but to 
discuss the fare provided by 
the penitent Mfundisi, and 
then to seek the welcome 
blankets. 

J. STEVENSON-HAMILTON. 

















A MAN'S MAN. 


BY IAN HAY, AUTHOR OF ‘THE RIGHT STUFF.’ 


CHAPTER FOUR,—AN UNDERSTUDY. 


“The indulgence of the audience is asked on behalf of Miss Joan Gaymer, who, 
owing to the sudden indisposition of Miss Mildred Freshwater, has taken up that lady's 


part at very short notice.” .. » 


A cOUPLE of hours later 
Hughie, roaring very gently 
for so great a lion, was en- 
gaged in paddling a Canadian 
canoe down to Ditton Corner. 

The canoe contained one 
passenger, who, with feminine 
indifference to the inflexible 
laws of science, was endeavour- 
ing to assist its progress by 
paddling in the wrong direc- 
tion. Her small person, propped 
by convenient cushions, was 
wedged into the bow of the 
vessel, and her white frock and 
attenuated black legs were pro- 
tected from the results of her 
own efforts at navigation by a 
spare blazer of Hughie’s. Her 
hat lay on the floor of the 
canoe, half-full of cherries, and 
her long hair rippled and glim- 
mered in the afternoon sun. 
Miss Joan Gaymer would be 
a beauty some day, but for 
the present all knowledge of 
that fact was being tactfully 
withheld from her. To do her 
justice, the prospect would 
have interested her but little. 
Like most small girls of eleven, 
she desired nothing so much at 
present as to resemble a small 
boy as closely as possible. She 
would rather have captured one 
bird’s-nest than twenty hearts, 
and appearances she counted 


as dross provided she could 
hold her own in a catherine- 
wheel competition. 

They were rather a silent 
couple. Joan was filled with 
that contentment which is 
beyond words. She was wear- 
ing a new frock; she had 
escaped under an escort almost 
exclusively male—if we except 
the benevolent despotism of 
Mrs Ames—from home, nurse, 
and governess, to attend a series 
of purely grown-up functions ; 
and to crown all she was alone 
in the canoe, a light-blue blazer 
spread over her knees, with one 
who represented to her small 
experience the head and summit 
of all that a man should—nay, 
could—be. : 

“T expect,” she remarked, in 
a sudden burst of exultation, 
as the canoe slid past two gor- 
geously arrayed young persons 
who were seated by the water’s 
edge, “that those two are 
pretty sorry they’re not in this 
canoe with us.” 

The ladies referred to arose 
and walked inland with some 
deliberation. Hughie did not 
answer. His brow was knitted 
and his manner somewhat 
absent. 

“Hughie,” announced Miss 
Gaymer reproachfully, “you 
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are looking very cross at 
me.” 

(She had a curiously gruff 
and hoarse little voice, and 
suffered in addition from in- 
ability to pronounce those 
elusive consonants r andl. So 
she did not say “very cross,” 
but “ve’y c’oss” in a deep 
bass. 

Hughie roused himself. 

“Sorry, Joey,” he said, “I 
was thinking.” 

“Seo’ets?” inquired Miss 
Gaymer, all agog with fem- 
ininity at once. 

“No.” 

“Oh” —rather disappoint- 
edly. “About your old boat, 
then ?” 

“ Yes,” said Hughie untruth- 
fully. “Do you quite under- 
stand how we race?” 

“T think so,” said the child. 
“Your boat is second, and it 
wants to bump into the boat 
in f’ont—is that it?” 

“Yes.” 

“Well, do it just when you 
pass us, will you?” 

“T’ll try,” said Hughie, be- 
ginning to brighten up. “But 
it may take longer than that. 
About the Railway Bridge, I 
should think.” 

“And after the race will 
you take me home again?” 
inquired the lady anxiously. 

“Can’t be done, I’m afraid. 
The race finishes miles from 
Ditton, where you will be; and 
I shouldn’t be able to get back 
in time. You had better drive 
home with the others.” 

‘When shall I see you again, 
then?” demanded Miss Gay- 
mer, who was not of an age to 
be reticent about the trend of 
her virgin affections. 
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“ About seven. You are all 
coming to dine in my rooms.” 

“Ooh!” exclaimed his com- 
panion in a flutter of excite- 
ment. “How long can I sit 
up ? ” 

“ Ask Mrs Ames,” replied the 
diplomatic Hughie. 

“Till ten?” hazarded Joey, 
with the air of one initiating a 
Dutch auction. 

“ Don’t ask me, old lady.” 

“Supposing,” suggested Miss 
Gaymer craftily, “that you was 
to say you wanted me to sit up 
and keep you company ?” 

Hughie laughed. 

“ Afraid that wouldn’t work. 
I have to go out about nine to 
a Bump Supper.” 

“What's that ?” 

“ A College supper, in honour 
of the men who have been row- 
ing.” 

“‘T like suppers,” said Miss 
Gaymer tentatively. 

Hughie smiled. 

“TIT don’t think you'd like 
this one, Joey,” he said. 

“Why? Don’t they have 
any sixpences or thimbles in 
the t’ifle?” said Miss Gaymer, 
in whose infant mind the word 
supper merely conjured up a 
vision of sticky children, wear- 
ing paper caps out of crackers, 
distending themselves under 
adult supervision. 

“T don’t think they have 
any trifle.” 

“Perfectly p’eposterous ! ” 
commented Miss Gaymer with 
heat. (I think it has already 
been mentioned that she spent 
a good deal of her time in the 
company of Jimmy Marrable.) 
“Toes ?” 

“Let me see. 
times.” 


Yes—some- 
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“Ah!” crooned Joey, with 
a happy little sigh. “Can't I 
come ?” 

“ Afraid not, madam. Bump 
Suppers are for gentlemen 
only.” 

“TI should like that,” said 
madam frankly. 

“ And they are rather noisy. 
You might get frightened.” 

“Not if I was sitting along- 
side of you,” was the tender 
reply. 

Joey’s anxiety for his com- 
pany renewed Hughie’s depres- 
sion of spirits. Admiration 
and confidence are very desir- 
able tributes to receive, but 
when they come from every 
quarter save the right one the 
desirability of that quarter is 
only intensified. Poor human 
nature! Hughie sighed again 
in a manner which caused the 
entire canoe to vibrate. Miss 
Gaymer suddenly turned the 
conversation. 


“What was that person 
talking to you about, Hughie ?” 
she inquired. 

“Who?” 


“That person that came with 
us in the train. Miss _ 
Joey’s mouth twisted itself into 
a hopeless tangle. 

“Freshwater?” said Hughie, 
reddening. 

“Yes. When you were 
taking us round the Co’ege 
after lunch you and her stayed 
behind on the top of the Chapel, 
while the rest of us were com- 
ing down. When I was wait- 
ing for you, I heard her say: 
‘You’re the first to hear of 
it, Hughie.’ To hear of 
what ?” 

Hughie looked genuinely dis- 
turbed. . . 
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“T don’t know whether she 
wants it known yet, Joey,” he 
said. 

Miss Gaymer assumed an 
expression before which she 
knew that most gentlemen of 
her acquaintance, from Uncle 
Jimmy down to the coachman 
at home, were powerless. 

“‘ Hughie dear, you'll tell me, 
won’t you?” she said. 

Hughie, making a virtue of 
necessity (for he saw the child 
would find out the truth some- 
how), agreed. 

“Well, promise you won't 
tell anybody,” he said. 

“All right,” agreed Miss 
Gaymer, pleasantly intrigued. 

“ She’s going to be married,” 
said Hughie, in a voice which 
he endeavoured to make as 
matter-of-fact as possible. It 
was not a very successful effort. 
At twenty-one these things 
hurt quite as much, if not so 
lastingly, as in later life. 

“T’m ve’y g’ad to hear it,” 
remarked Miss Gaymer with 
composure. 

Hughie looked at the small 
flushed face before him rather 
curiously, 

“Why, Joey ?” he asked. 

“ Never mind!” replied Miss 
Gaymer primly. 

After that the conversation 
languished, for they were ap- 
proaching the race-course, and 
boats of every size and rig 
were thronging round them. 
There was the stately family 
gig, with an academic and 
myopic paterfamilias at the 
helm and his numerous prog- 
eny at the oars, sweeping the 
deep of surrounding craft like 
Van Tromp’s broom. There 
was the typical May Week ar- 
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gosy, consisting of a rowing- 
man’s mother and sisters, left 
in the care of two or three 
amorous but un-nautical crick- 
eters, what time their relative 
performed prodigies of valour 
in the Second Division. There 
was also a particularly noisome 
home-made motor-boat—known 
up and down the river from 
Granchester to Ely as “The 
Stinkpot ”—about the size of a 
coffin, at present occupied (in 
the fullest sense of the word) 
by its designer, builder, and 
owner; who, packed securely 
into his craft, with his feet in 
a pile of small coal, the end of 
the boiler in the pit of his 
stomach, and the engines work- 
ing at fever heat between his 
legs, was combining the duties 
of stoker, engineer, helmsman, 
and finally (with conspicuous 
success) director of ramming 
operations. 

Through these various ob- 
stacles Hughie, despite the 
assistance of his passenger, 
directed his canoe with un- 
erring precision, and finally 
brought up with all standing 
beside the piles at Ditton. 
He experienced no difficulty 
in making arrangements for 
the return journey of the 
canoe, for a gentleman of his 
acquaintance begged to be 
allowed the privilege of navi- 
gating it home, pleading in- 
ternal pressure in his own 
craft as the reason. Hughie 
granted the boon with alac- 
rity, merely wondering in his 
heart which of the three 
languishing damsels planted 
round his friend’s tea-urn he 
had to thank for the deliver- 
ance. 
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They found the fly in a 
good position close to the 
water, with the rest of the 
party drinking tea, and meek. 
ly wondering when the heroeg 
who dotted the landscape in 
various attitudes of nervous- 
ness would disencumber them- 
selves of their gorgeous trap- 
pings and get to _ business, 
Hughie deposited Joan be- 
side a mountain of buns and 
a fountain of tea, and, after 
expressing a hope that every 
one was getting on all right, 
announced that the Second 
Division might be expected to 
paddle down at any moment 
now. 

This statement involved a 
chorus of questions regarding 
the technicalities of rowing 
which that model of utility, 
Mr Lunn, had confessed him- 
self unable to answer, and 
which had accordingly been 
held over till Hughie’s ar- 
rival. 

Hughie’s rather diffident 
impersonation of Sir Oracle, 
and his intricate explanation 
of the exact difference be- 
tween bucketing and tubbing 
(listened to with respectful 
interest by surrounding tea- 
parties), was suddenly inter- 
rupted by a smal! but insistent 
voice, which besought him to 
turn the tap off and look 
pretty for a moment. 

There was a shout of 
laughter, and Hughie turned 
round, to find that one of 
those privileged and all too 
inveterate attendants upon 
the modern athlete, a photo- 
grapher, was (with the assist- 
ance of a megaphone) main- 
taining a reputation for 
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humorous offensiveness at his 
expense upon the towpath 
opposite. 

After this the Second 
Division paddled down to 
the start, arrayed in colours 
which would have relegated 
such competitors as King 
Solomon and the lilies of the 
field to that euphemistic but 
humiliating category indicated 
by the formula “Highly Com- 
mended.” Presently they re- 
turned, unclothed to an alarm- 
ing and increasing extent, and 
rowing forty to the minute. One 
crew brought off a “gallery” 
bump right at Ditton Corner, 
to the joy of the galaxy of 
beauty and fashion thereon 
assembled. The bumped crew 
made the best of an inglori- 
ous situation by running into 
the piles and doubling up the 
nose of the boat, which sud- 
denly buckled and assumed a 
sentry - box attitude over the 
head of the apoplectic gentle- 
man who was rowing bow. 
The good ship herself incon- 
tinently sank, all hands going 
down with her like an octet 
of .Casabiancas. Whereupon 
applause for the victors was 
turned into cries of compassion 
for the vanquished. However, 
as all concerned shook them- 
selves clear of the wreck with- 
out difficulty and paddled con- 
tentedly to the bank, the panic 
subsided, and the rest of the 
procession raced past without 
further incident. 

As the last boat, remote, 
unfriended, melancholy, slow, 
accompanied by a coloured 
gentleman ringing a dinner- 
bell and a spectacled don who 
trotted alongside chaunting 
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“Well rowed, Non-Collegiate 
Students!” creaked dismally 
past, Hughie arose and shook 
himself. 

“Our turn now,” he said. 
“So long, everybody!” 

“Good luck, Hughie!” said 
Mrs Ames. “Your health!” 
she waved her cup and then 
took a sip of tea. 

There was a chorus of good 
wishes from the party, and 
one or two neighbouring 
enthusiasts raised a cry of 
“ Benedict’s!’’ which swelled 
to a roar as Hughie, flushing 
red, elbowed his way out of 
the paddock and steered a 
course for a ferry-boat a 
hundred yards down the Long 
Reach. Popular feeling, which 
likes a peg upon which to 
hang its predilections, was 
running high in favour of 
Hughie and his practically 
single- handed endeavour to 
humble the pride of the All 
Saints men, with their four 
Blues and five years’ Head- 
ship. 

Still, though many a man’s 
—especially a young man’s— 
heart would have swelled ex- 
cusably enough at such homage, 
Hughie cared very little for 
these things. The notoriety 
of the sporting paper and the 
picture-postcard attracted him 
not at all. He was doggedly 
determined to take his boat to 
the Head of the river, not for 
the glory the achievement 
would bring him, but for the 
very simple and sufficient reason 
that he had made up his mind, 
four Blues notwithstanding, to 
leave it there before he went 
down. A Cambridge man’s 
pride in his College “ & very 
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real thing. An Oxford man 
will tell you that he is an 
Oxford man. A Cambridge 
man will say: “I was at 
such-and-such a College, Cam- 
bridge.” Which sentiment 
is the nobler need not be 


decided here, but the fact 
remains. 
However, there was a fly in 


the ointment. Amid the ex- 
pressions of goodwill that 
emanated from Hughie’s own 
party one voice had been silent. 
The omission was quite un- 
intentional, for Miss Mildred 
Freshwater’s head had been 
buried in a hamper in search 
of spoons at the moment of 
Hughie’s departure. But to 
poor Hughie, who for all his 
strength was no more reason- 
able where his affections were 
concerned than other and 
weaker brethren, the circum- 
stance bereft the ovation of 
the one mitigating feature it 
might otherwise have possessed 
for him. 

As he strode along the bank 
to where the ferry-boat was 
waiting, he heard a pattering 
of feet behind. A small, hot, 
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and rather grubby hand wag 
thrust into his, and Miss Gay- 
mer remarked— 

“I’m coming as far as that 
boat with you, Hughie, Can 
te dad 

“All right, Joey,” 
plied. 

They had only a few yards 
farther to go. Miss Gaymer 
loeked up into her idol’s 
troubled countenance. 

‘““What’sthematter, Hughie?” 
she inquired. 

“Joey, I’ve got the hump.” 

Miss Gaymer squeezed his 
arm affectionately. 

‘Never mind, [’ll marry you 
when I’m grown up,” she an- 
nounced, rather breathlessly. 

Hughie felt a little awed, as 
@ man must always when he 
realises that a woman, hew- 
ever old or young, loves him. 
He smiled down on the slim 
figure beside him. 

“You're a good sort, Joey,” 
he said. ‘One of the best!” 

Miss Gaymer returned con- 
tentedly to her tea, utterly and 
absolutely rewarded for the 
effort involved by the sacrifice 
of her maidenly reserve. 


he re- 


CHAPTER FIVE.—THE JOY OF BATTLE. 


Hughie stepped out of the 
ferry-boat on to the towpath, 
which was crowded with young 
men hastening to the places 
where the boats were moored 
and young women who would 
have been much better em- 
ployed on the opposite bank. 

The punctilious Hughie was 
looking about for a friendly 
hedge or other protection be- 
hind which he might decorously 


slip off the white flannel trousers 
which during the afternoon 
had been veiling the extreme 
brevity of his rowing-shorts, 
when he was tapped upon the 
shoulder. He turned and found 
himself faced by a stout clean- 
shaven man, with eyes that 
twinkled cheerfully behind 
round spectacles. He looked 
like what he was, a country 
parson of the best type, burly, 
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humorous, and shrewd, with un- 
mistakable traces of the school- 
master about him. 

“I beg your pardon, sir,” he 
said, with a rather old-fashioned 
bow, “but are you Mr Mar- 
rable?” 

Hughie admitted the fact. 

“Well, I just want to 
say that I hope you are 
going Head to-night. You 
are to row Stroke yourself, 
I hear.” 

“Fon” 

“Quite right, quite right! 
It’s a desperate thing to 
change your crew about be- 
tween races, but it’s our only 
chance. You could never have 
caught them with the man 
you had last night. He’s 
plucky, but he can’t pick a 
crew up and take them with 
him. Have you been out in 
the new order?” 

“Yes. We had a short spin 
a couple of hours ago.” 

“ Satisfactory ?” 

“Yes, very fair.” 

“That’s excellent. 
shall see a race!” 

The speaker turned and 
walked beside Hughie in the 
direction of the Railway 
Bridge. Hughie wondered 
who he could be. 

“TI suppose you are an old 
member of the College, sir,” 
he said. 

“Yes, Haven’t been able 
to come up for fifteen years, 
though.” 

“In the crew, perhaps? ” 
continued Hughie, observing 
his companion’s mighty chest 
—it had slipped down a 
little in fifteen years — and 
shoulders. 

“Yes”—rather diffidently. 


Now we 
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“T thought so. About what 
year?” 

The stranger told him. 

Hughie grew interested. 

“You must have been in 
D’Arcy’s crew,” he said— 
“the great D’Arcy. My father 
knew him well. Were you?” 

‘“‘ Er—yes.” 

“My word!” Hughie’s eyes 
blazed at the mention of the 
name, which, uttered any- 
where along the waterside 
between Putney Bridge and 
Henley, still rouses young 
oarsmen to respectful dreams 
of distant emulation and 
middle-aged coaches to floods 
of unreliable reminiscence. 
“He must have been a 
wonder in his time. Did you 
know him well? What sort 
of chap was he?” 

“Well— you see—I am 
D’Arcy,” replied the stranger 
apologetically. 

After that he gave Hughie 
advice about the coming 
race, - 

“T have watched the All 
Saints crew for three nights 
now,” he said. ‘They are a 
fine lot, and beautifully to- 
gether; but it is my opinion 
that they can’t last.” 

“They’re a bit too sure of 
themselves,” said Hughie. 
“Too many Blues in the boat.” 

“How many?” 


“Four. Seven, Six, Five, 
and Bow.” 
“Good! They are probably 


labouring under the delusion 
that a boat with four Blues 
in it is four times as good as 
a boat with one Blue in it. 
Consequently they haven't 


trained very hard, especially 
those two fat men in the middle 
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of the boat. 
their Stroke?” 

“Pretty enough, but a rotter 
when it comes to the pinch.” 

“Good again! Well, these 
fellows have not once been 
extended during the races, for 
you gave them no sort of a 
run last night. You went to 
bits at the start and never 
quite recovered. However, that 
will give All Saints some false 
confidence, which is just what 
we want. Now what do you 
propose to do to-night? Jump 
on to their tails at the 
start?” 

“No good,” said Hughie. 
“They are too old birds for 
that game. Besides, my crew 
want very carefully working 
up to a fast stroke. I can’t 
trust Six at anything above 
thirty-four. He'll go on row- 
ing that all day; but if I 
quicken up to thirty-six or 
seven he gets flustered, and 
forty sends him clean off his 
nut after about a minute. 
No, we must just wear them 
down.” 

“Quite right,” said D’Arcy. 
“If you are within a length 
at the Railway Bridge you 
ought just to do it.” 

“The difficulty is,” said 
Hughie ruefully, “that the 
crew are only good for about 
one spurt. It’s a good spurt, 
I must say, but if it fails we 
are done. They can never 
slow down to a steady stroke 
again — especially Six. So it 
simply has to be made at the 
right moment. The difficulty 
is to know when.” 

“Have you got a reliable 
cox?” 

“ First-class.” 


What about 
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“Can’t he tell you?” 

“Too much. row going on,” 
said Hughie. “The whole 
College will be on the tow- 
path to-night.” 

The Reverend William 
D’Arcy plunged his hand into 
the tail- pocket of his clerica] 
frock-coat, and produced there- 
from a large-pattern service 
revolver. 

‘Look here,” he said. “You 
would be able to hear this 
lethal weapon on the Day of 
Judgment itself. Will you 
consent to take your time from 
me?” 

“Rather! Thank you, sir.” 
There was no doubting the 
sincerity of Hughie’s grati- 
tude. 

“Well,” continued the clergy- 
man briskly, “I shall wait by 
the Railway Bridge, on the 
Barnwell side, away from the 
towpath. If you have made 
your bump before that you 
won't want me. Well and 
good. But I don’t think you 
will have made it, and I don’t 
advise you to try. For the 
first half of the course those 
All Saints men will match you 
stroke for stroke, and if you 
hustle your heavy man at Six 
he will probably lose his head. 
As you pass under the Railway 
Bridge quicken slightly—not 
more than two strokes a min- 
ute, though. I have six shots 
in this revolver. When you 
hear two of them, that will 
mean that you are getting 
within jumping distance and 
must be ready for the spurt. 
When you hear the remaining 
four in quick succession you 
must simply swing out and put 
the very last ounce of your 
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blood and bones and bodies 
and souls into it. And if you 
catch ’em,” concluded the rev- 
erend gentleman, “ by gad! I'll 
dance the Cachuca on the 
bank !” 

By this time they had 
reached the spot where their 
racing-shell—sixty-two feet of 
flimsy cedar wood—was lying 
waiting for them. The rest of 
the crew, already assembled, 
were standing about in the 
attitudes of profound dejection 
or forced hilarity which appear 
to be the only alternatives 
of deportment open to men 
who are suffering from what 
is expressively termed “the 
needle.” Some were whistling, 
others were yawning, and all 
were wondering why on earth 
men took up rowing as a 
pastime. 

Hughie gathered his Argo- 
nauts into a knot, and at his 
request the Reverend William 
D’Arcy outlined to them the 
plan of campaign. Then the 
crew embarked, and the stout 
clergyman assisted the grizzled 
College boatman—the only 
person present, by the way, 
whose nerves appeared unaf- 
fected by the prevailing tension 
—to push their craft clear of 
the bank, and set them going 
on a half-minute dash as a pre- 
liminary to their long paddle 
down the course to the start- 
ing-point of the race. 

In accordance with a pictur- 
esque but peculiar custom they 
wore in their straw hats bun- 
ches of marigolds and corn- 
flowers—the College colours— 
as an intimation that they had 
achieved bumps during the 
preceding nights; and so be- 
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decked they paddled majestic- 
ally down the Long Reach, 
feeling extremely valorous and 
looking slightly ridiculous, to 
challenge a comparison (in 
which they were hopelessly 
outclassed from the start) with 
the headgear of the assembled 
fair in Ditton Paddock. 

The method of sending off a 
bumping race is the refinement 
of cruelty. 

As each boat reaches its 
starting- post the crews dis- 
embark and stand dismally 
about, listening to the last ex- 
hortations of coaches or nerv- 
ously eyeing the crew behind 
them. Presently an objection- 
ably loud piece of artillery, 
situated half-way down the 
long line of boats, goes off with 
a roar. This is called “first 
gun,” and means chiefly that 
there will be another in three 
minutes. The crew mournfully 
denude themselves of a few 
more articles of their already 
scanty wardrobe, which they 
pile upon the shoulders of the 
perspiring menial whose duty 
it is to convey the same to the 
finishing-post, and crawl one 
by one into their places in the 
boat. Finally, the coxswain 
coils himself into his seat and 
takes both rudder-lines in his 
left hand, leaving the right 
free to grasp the end of the 
boat’s last link with terra 
firma, her starting-chain, Then 
the second gun goes, and the 
crew shudder and know that 
in sixty seconds precisely they 
must start. 

The ritual observed during 
the final minute is complicated 
in the extreme, and varies 
directly with the nervous sys- 
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tem of the coach, who dances 
upon the bank with a stop- 
watch in his hand, to time 
the ministrations of the Col- 
lege boatman, who stands 
by with a long boat - hook 
ready to prod the vessel into 
midstream. 

“Fifteen seconds gone,” says 
the coach, “Push her out, 
Ben.”’ 

Ben complies, with a mad- 
dening but wise deliberation. 
If the boat is pushed out too 
promptly the starting -chain 
will grow taut and tug the 
stern of the boat inwards to- 
wards the bank, just when her 
nose should be pointing straight 
upstream. But this element- 
ary truth does not occur to the 
frenzied octett in the boat. 
The gun will go, and bow-side 
will find their oar-blades still 
resting on the tow-path. They 
know it. 

“Thirty seconds gone,” says 
the coach. ‘ Paddle on gently, 
Bow and Two.” 

His object is to get the full 
advantage of the length of the 
chain, but Bow and Two know 
better. They are convinced 
that he merely desires that 
they shall be caught at a dis- 
advantage when the gun fires. 
However, they paddle on as 
requested, with a _ palsied 
stealthiness that suggests Mu- 
sical Chairs. 

“Fifteen seconds left,” says 
the coach. “ Are you straight, 
Cox? Ten more see——” 

Ah! As usual the chain 
has drawn tight, and the stern 
of the boat is being dragged 
inwards again. 

“Paddle on, Two!” yells the 
coxswain. 
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Two gives a couple of fren- 
zied digs; the Dervish with 
the watch, accompanied by a 
ragged and inaccurate chorus 
all down the bank, chants 
“Five, four, three, two——”; 
there is a terrific roar from the 
gun; the coxswain drops the 
chain; the boatman slips the 
point of his boathook (which, 
between ourselves, has been 
doing the lion’s share in keep- 
ing the ship’s head straight) 
from Five’s rigger; and they 
are off. 

The Benedictine crew got 
under way very unostenta- 
tiously. Their coach was 
actually rowing in the All 
Saints boat—and it would be 
difficult to select a more glow- 
ing testimonial to the sterling 
sportsmanship of English row- 
ing—so the starting operations 
were wisely left to the College 
boatman, who had performed 
the office for something like 
half a century. The flight of 
time was recorded by Hughie 
himself from the watch which 
hung on his stretcher beside 
his right foot. The experienced 
Mr Dishart-Watson kept those 
too-often fatally intimate ac- 
quaintances, the rudder - lines 
and starting-chain, tactfully 
apart, and the St Benedict's 
boat got off the mark with a 
start that brought her within 
a length of All Saints during 
the first half-minute. 

After that their opponents 
drew away. As D’Arcy had 
said, they were a seasoned 
crew, and nothing short of 
sheer superiority would wear 
them down. The two boats 
swung round Grassy Corner 
and entered the Plough Reach 
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about their distance apart. All 
Saints were rowing the faster 
stroke. 

Hughie, who was keeping to 
a steady thirty-two, felt with 
satisfaction that the men be- 
hind him were well together. 
Number Seven, small but 
plucky, was setting bow-side 
a beautiful example in steady 
swing and smart finish. Six 
—Mr Puffin—was rowing a 
great blade. To look at him 
now you would ask why he had 
not been included in the Uni- 
versity Crew. If you saw him 
trying to row forty to the 
minute you would marvel that 
he should be included in any 
crew at all. 

Five was not looking happy. 
He was lying back too far and 
tugging at the finish. To him 
the boat seemed heavier than 
usual, for he was just beginning 
to realise the difference bet ween 
seconding the efforts of Hughie 
Marrable and those of Mr Dun- 
combe. Still, he was plugging 
gamely. Four, a painstaking 
person, was encouraging him- 
self in a fashion entirely his 
own. After every stroke, as 
he sat up and swung forward, 
he gasped out some little sotto 
voce remark to himself, such as 
—“Oh, well rowed, Four!... 
Stick to it, Four! ... Use 
your legs, oldman! ... That’s 
better! ... That’s a beauty! 
... Oh, well rowed, Four!” 
And so on, Where he got the 
necessary breath for these exer- 
cises nobody knew; but some 
folk possess these little peculiar- 
ities, and row none the worse 
for them. Bow was another in- 
stance. He was a chirpy but 
eccentric individual, and used 
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to sing to himself some little 
ditty of the moment—or pos- 
sibly a hymn—all through a 
race, beginning with the first 
stroke and ending exactly, if 
possible, with the last. He 
had been known, when stroking 
a boat, to quicken up to a per- 
fectly incredible rate simply 
because he feared that the song 
would end before he completed 
the course, a contingency which 
he regarded as unlucky in the 
extreme. On the other hand, 
he would become quite depressed 
if he had to stop in the middle 
of a verse, and he was quite 
capable of rowing rallentando 
if he desired to synchronise his 
two conclusions. 

But few people have the 
time or inclination for these 
diversions while oscillating 
upon a sixteen-inch slide, and 
the rest of the crew were 
swinging at and plugging in 
grim silence. 

The two boats swept into 
the roaring medley of Ditton 
Corner. They flashed past 
the row of piles and tethered 
punts amid a hurricane of 
shouts and waving handker- 
chiefs. Hughie, wrongfully 
exercising his privilege as 
Stroke, ‘allowed his eyes to 
slide to the right for a 
moment. He had a fleeting 
glimpse of the crimson and 
excited countenance of Miss 
Gaymer, as some man held her 
aloft in the crowd. Then the 
boat gave a slight lurch, and 
Joey was swallowed up again. 
Hughie felt guiltily responsible 
for the lurch, and recalling 
his gaze into the proper 
channel — straight over the 
coxswain’s right shoulder— 
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swung out again long and 
steadily. 

“Are we straight yet?” he 
gasped to Dishy. 

“ Yes—just.” 

“Tell ’em to reach out a 
bit.” 

Mr Watson complied, in 
tones that rose high above 
the tumult on the bank and 
penetrated even into the har- 
monious soul of Bow, who 
was grappling with a difficult 
cadenza at the moment. 

“Six good ones!” said 
Hughie, next time his face 
swung up towards the cox- 
swain’s. 

“Now, you men, six good 
ones!” echoed Dishy. “One! 
Two! Five, you're late! 
Three! Four! Five! Bow, 
get hold of it! Six! Oh, 
well rowed!” 

There was a delighted roar 
from the bank. The Benedic- 
tine crew were together again 


after the unsteadiness round 
Ditton. 
“How far?” signalled 


Hughie’s lips. 

“ Length — and — a — half,” 
replied Cox. “Less,” he added, 
peering ahead. 

They were half-way up the 
Long Reach now. In another 
minute or two they would be 
at the Railway Bridge, be- 
yond which hard-pressed boats 
are popularly supposed to be 
safe. 

“ Tell ’em—going—quicken,” 
gurgled Hughie—“ if can.” 

Cox nodded, rather doubt- 
fully, and Hughie ground his 
teeth. If only this accursed 
noise on the bank would 
cease, even for five seconds, 
Dishy would get a chance to 





make the crew hear. As it 
was, the ever-increasing crowd, 
rolling up fresh adherents like 
a@ snowball, made that feat 
almost an impossibility. 

But the coxswain was a 
man of experience and re- 


source. Just as the boat 
passed under the Railway 
Bridge itself there was a 


momentary silence, for the 
crew were shut off from their 
supporters by some interven- 
ing balks of timber. Dishy 
seized the opportunity. 

“Be ready to quicken,” he 
yelled. “Now! Oh, well 
done!” 

The crew had heard him, 
and what was more, they 
had obeyed him. Stroke in 
the All Saints boat suddenly 
realised that the oncoming foe 
had quickened to thirty - five 
or six, and that the interval 
between the two boats had 
shrunk to something under a 
length. He spurted in his 
turn, and his men _ spurted 
with him, but their length 
of stroke grew _ proportion- 
ately shorter, and the pace 
of the boat did not increase. 
St Benedict’s were holding 
their advantage. 

“Half a length,” said Dishy, 
in response to an agonised 
interrogation from Hughie’s 
right eyebrow. 

Suddenly above the tumult 
there rang out two reverber- 
ating revolver-shots. <A stout 
clergyman, whooping like 4 
Choctaw, was tearing along 
the right bank of the river, 
which was practically clear of 
spectators, with his weapon 
smoking in his hand. Dishy’s 
voice rose to a scream. 
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“Look out—be ready! Only 
six feet!” 

And now the musical gentle- 
man who was rowing bow felt 
the boat lift unsteadily under 
him. A wave rolled across the 
canvas decking behind him, 
and he felt a splash of water 
on his back. 

“Washing us off!” was 
his comment. “Glory, glory! 
Another verse ‘ll do it. Now 
then, all together— 


‘** What though the spicy breezes 
Blow soft o’er Ceylon’s———’” 


Bang! bang! bang! bang! 

The great service revolver 
rang out. The nose of the 
Benedictine boat, half sub- 
merged in a boiling flood, 
suddenly sprang to within 
three feet of the All Saints 
rudder. 

“Now, you men!” Mr 
Dishart-Watson’s wizened and 
saturnine countenance shrank 
suddenly and alarmingly to a 


mere rim surrounding his 
mouth. “Just ten more! 
One—two ss 





Like St Francis of Assisi, 
“Of all his body he made a 
tongue.” He counted the 
strokes in tones that over- 
topped all the roars of en- 
couragement and apprehension 
arising from the now hopelessly 
mixed-up mob of Benedictine 
and All Saints men that raged 
alongside. Hughie Marrable 
quickened and quickened, and 
his crew responded sturdily. 
Faster and faster grew the 
stroke, and more and more 
pertinaciously did the nose of 
the Benedictine boat plough 
its way through the turbid 
waves emitted by the twitch- 
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ing rudder in front. Never 
had they travelled like this. 
Six was rowing like a man 
possessed. Four had ceased 
to encourage himself, and was 
plugging automatically with 
his chest open and his eyes 
shut. Bow may or may not 
have been singing: he was 
certainly rowing. There was 
a world of rolling and splash- 
ing, for the All Saints coxswain 
was manipulating his rudder 
very skilfully, and ever and 
again the aggressive nose of 
the Benedictine boat was sent 
staggering back by a rolling 
buffeting wave. But there was 
no stopping the Benedictines. 

Suddenly Dishy gave vent 
to a final cataclysmic bellow. 

“ You're overlapping !” 

They were almost at Charon’s 
Grind. The coxswain’s lank ~ 
body stiffened in its little seat, 
and Hughie saw him lean hard 
over and haul on to the right- 
hand rudder-line. 

“Last three strokes! Now, 
you devils! Plug ! plug ! pl—— 
Aa—a—ee—ooh—ee—easy all! 
Oh, well rowed, well rowed, 
well rowed!” 

There was @ lurch and a 
bump. 

“Done it! ... ‘Bows down 
to wood and stone,’” gasped 
Bow. 

The eight men let go their 
oars and tumbled forward on 
to their stretchers, and listened, 
with their heads and hearts 
bursting, to the din that raged 
on the bank. 

It was a fine confused 
moment. 

In the boat itself Cox was 
vainly endeavouring to shake 
hands with Stroke, who lay 

















doubled up over his oar, with 
his head right down in the 
bottom of the boat, oblivious 
to everything save the blessed 
fact that he need not row any 
more. Consciousness that he 
had taken his crew to the Head 
of the River was yet to come. 
At the other end Bow, with 
his head clasped between his 
knees, was croaking half- 
hysterically to himself—“ Two 
bars too soon, Hughie! Oh, 
my aunt, we've gone Head! 
Two bars too soon!” 

On the towpath every one 
was shouting and shaking 
hands with indiscriminate bon- 
homie—this was one of those 
occasions upon which even the 
ranks of Tuscany could scarce 
forbear to cheer—and every- 


BOOK TWO.—FORTITER IN RE. 


CHAPTER SIX.—KNIGHT-ERRANTRY A LA MODE. 


If all good Americans go to 
Paris when they die, it may 
safely be predicted that all the 
bad ones will be booked through 
to Coney Island. 

So much may be inferred 
from the regularity and zeal 
with which the Toughs, Hoboes, 
Bowery Boys, and other fearful 
wildfowl of the Yankee prole- 
tariat, accompanied by the cor- 
responding female of the species, 
betake themselves every Sab- 
bath by trolley-car or river- 
steamer to this haunt of ancient 
peace (which, by the way, is 
not an island and harbours no 
conies). 

Take Margate and Douglas 
and Blackpool, and pile them 
into an untidy heap; throw in 
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body, with one exception, 
seemed to be ringing a bell or 
blowing a trumpet. The ex- 
ception was supplied by a trio 
of young gentlemen, two of 
whom held an _ enormous 
Chinese gong suspended be- 
tween them, while a third 
smote the same unceasingly 
with a mallet, and cried aloud 
the name of Marrable. It 
must be recorded here, to his 
honour, that the smiter bore 
upon his forehead an enormous 
and highly-coloured bruise, 
suggestive of sudden contact 
with, say, a bedroom-door. 

On the opposite bank of the 
river a stout, middle-aged, and 
apparently demented Clerk in 
Holy Orders was dancing the 
Cachuca. 











a dozen Fun-Cities from Olym- 
pia and half a score of World’s 
Fairs from the Agricultural 
Hall ; add some of the less re- 
putable features of Earl’s Court | 
and Neuilly Fair; include a 
race-course of the baser sort; 
case the whole in wood, and 
people it with sallow gentlemen 
in striped jerseys and ladies 
answering exclusively to such 
names as Hattie, Sadie, and 
Mamie, reared up apparently 
upon an exclusive diet of pea- 
nuts and clam-chowder; keep 
the whole multitude duly con- 
trolled and disciplined by 4 
police force which, if appear- 
ances go for anything, has been 
recruited entirely from the 
criminal classes ; and you will 


me % 
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be able faintly to realise what 
Coney Island can do when it 
tries on a fine Sunday in 
summer. 

So thought Hughie Marrable. 
He had been wandering round 
the world for nine years now, 
but not even a previous ac- 
quaintance with the Devil 
Dancers of Ceylon, the un- 
hallowed revels of Port Said, 
or the refinements of a Central 
African Witch Hunt (with full 
tom-tom accompaniment), had 
quite prepared him for this. 
Still, it was part and parcel of 
Life, and Life was what he 
had left England to see. 

He had arrived in New York 


from San Francisco two days 


ago. But let it not be imagined 
that he had been conveyed 
thither by any Grand-Trunk- 
Ocean - to - Ocean - Limited, or 
other refinement of an effete 
modernity. His trans - conti- 
nental journey had occupied 
just three years. Since the 
day on which he steamed 
through the Golden Gate on 
a tramp-freighter from Yoko- 
hama he had been working his 
way eastward by easy stages, 
acquiring experience (as Jimmy 
Marrable had directed) of the 
manner in which the other half 
of the world lives. Incident- 
ally he had mixed cocktails 
behind a Nevada bar; learned 
to fire a revolver without tak- 
ing it out of his pocket; ac- 
companied a freight train over 
the Rockies in the capacity of 
assistant brakeman—his duties 
were chiefly confined to stand- 
ing by with a coupling-pin, to 
discourage the enterprise. of 
those gentlemen of the road 
who proposed to travel with- 


out tickets; and once, in a 
Southern State, he had been 
privileged to be present at that 
ennobling spectacle to which 
the brightest nation on earth 
occasionally treats the repre- 
sentatives of an older civilisa- 
tion—the lynching of a negro. 
In a few days Hughie would 
sail for England, on board the 
mighty Apulia. It was not 
often that he travelled in such 
ostentatious luxury—the primi- 
tive man in him leaned to- 
wards something damp and 
precarious on board a sailing- 
ship or a collier; but he hap- 
pened to know that the Apulia 
intended going for the ocean 
record this trip; and since the 
Third Engineer happened to be 
a friend of his, Hughie had 
decided that four-and-a-half 
days and nights down among 
the humming turbines and the 
spirits that controlled them 
would be cheap at the price 
of an expensively upholstered 
state-room many decks above, 
in which he would leave his 
baggage and occasionally sleep. 
For all that, he had cast a 
regretful eye only that very 
morning on a battered little 
tramp-steamer which was load- 
ing up with cargo alongside a 
wharf at Hoboken, due to sail 
for Europe, so a stevedore told 
him, in about two days’ time. 
To-morrow he was to be 
taken yachting in New York 
Harbour by an old P. and O. 
acquaintance, whom he had 
faithfully “looked up,” in 
accordance with a two-year- 
old promise, at his city office 
that morning. In the evening, 
at thefinvitation of an Ameri- 
can actor to whom he had 
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once been of service in Cal- 
cutta, he was to dine at the 
Lambs’ Club—the New York 
equivalent of the Garrick and 
Green Room, with a dash of 
the Eccentric thrown in,—and 
the next day he was to pay a 
flying visit to Atlantic City. 

Meanwhile he was putting 
in a few off-hours at Coney 
Island. He had watched the 
Islanders bathing, had wit- 
nessed a display of highly — 
not to say epileptically—Ani- 
mated Pictures, had spent 
half-an-hour in an open café- 
chantant, where a bevy of 
tired-looking girls in short 
skirts pranced about with 
mechanical abandon at the 
back of the small stage, shout- 
ing the chorus of a ditty which 
a wheezy lady (who looked 
like the mother of all chorus- 
girls) was singing at the front ; 
and had declined a pressing 
invitation from the keeper of 
an Anatomical Museum to step 
inside and “have a dollar’s 
worth for a dime.” 

Finally he drifted into a 
small theatre, where a melo- 
drama of distinctly British 
flavour (seasoned to the Coney 
Island palate by a few dis- 
tinctly local interpolations) 
was unfolding itself to a 
closely packed and _hard- 
breathing audience. 

To judge from the state of 
the atmosphere the entertain- 
ment had been in progress for 
some time. As Hughie took 
his seat the curtain rose on a 
moonlit military scene. Fig- 
ures wrapped in great-coats 
sat round a camp-fire upon the 
audience’s right hand, the only 
plainly recognisable character 
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being the Heroine, who, attired 
as a hospital nurse and posi- 
tively starred with red crosses, 
was sewing aloofly upon an 
erection which looked like a 
sarcophagus, but was marked 
in plain figures ‘“‘ Ambulence,” 
A sentry, who from his gait 
Hughie took (rightly) to be the 
Comic Man, was pacing up 
and down at the back. 

Presently the guard was 
changed, with much saluting 
of a pattern unknown at any 
War Office, and the Comic 
Man, released from duty, was 
called upon to sing “that dear 
ole song you useter sing at 
’ome.” The cold light of the 
moon having been temporarily 
replaced by broad daylight, in 
order to give the singer’s facial 
expression full play, he obliged ; 
though why any one who had 
heard him sing the song before 
should have asked him to sing 
it again passed Hughie’s com- 
prehension. Next a drummer- 
boy (female) was called upon 
by the company, and after a 
great exhibition of reluctance— 
fully justified by her subsequent 
performance—gave vent to a 
patriotic ditty, in which the 
only distinguishable rhymes 
were “Black Watch” and 
“ Scotch.” 

These revels brought the 
Hero on to the stage. He was 
attired in clerical dress and a 
cavalry helmet; and, sitting 
down beside the Heroine upon 
the sarcophagus, he proceeded, 
oblivious of the presence of the 
entire guard, who were huddled 
round the fire not more than 
five feet away, to make her a 
proposal of marriage; quoting 
Scripture to some purpose, and 
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extorting a demure affirmative 
from the lady just before the 
Comic Man, who had obviously 
been lamenting that the success 
of the piece should be imperilled 
by such stuff as this, upset the 
soup-kettle, and so gave a fresh 
turn to the proceedings. 

All this time Hughie had 
been conscious of an increasing 
feeling of curiosity as to the 
identity of the only member of 
the glee-party round the fire 
who so far had made no con- 
tribution to the entertainment. 
He darkly suspected him of 
being the Villain, though what 
the Villain should be doing un- 
recognised at such a period of 
the play—it was about the 
third act—was hard to under- 
stand. However, the mystery 
was now cleared up by a 
French vivandiére—by this 
time it was plain that the 
scene was laid in the Crimea— 
who called upon the mysterious 
one, in the accents of Stratford- 
atte-Bowe, for a song and 
dance. No reply being forth- 
coming, the entire company 
(precipitately, but quite cor- 
rectly, as it happened) rose up 
and denounced the stranger as 
a Russian and a spy. They 
had only themselves to blame 
for his presence, for apparently 
he had strolled up and joined 
the party quite promiscuously ; 
and no one had thought, so far, 
of asking him who he was or 
even of addressing him. 

The audience now sat up 
expectantly. But instead of 
taking the spy prisoner and 
shooting him on sight, the 
entire company hurried off 
R.U.E.—possibly to bring up 
their big guns or find a police- 


man. These deplorable tactics 
did not meet with the reward 
they deserved, for the Villain, 
instead of bolting off L. as fast 
as he could, lingered upon the 
stage to tell the audience that 
he had come back to have one 
more goat the Hero. (Goodness 
knows how many he had had.) 
The Hero obligingly appeared 
at that moment, and a section 
(whose numbers appeared to 
increase as the play proceeded) 
of the audience shouted to 
the Villain to cut in and do it 
now. But portentous tramp- 
ings “off” announced the return 
of the glee-party, and the Vil- 
lain, finding that he could not 
execute his perfectly justifiable 
design without considerable 
danger to his own person, 
and was in fact in a par- 
ticularly tight place himself, 
suddenly appealed (with con- 
siderable “nerve,” it seemed 
to Hughie) to the Hero, as a 
Cleric, to save him. The Hero 
(who was evidently a fool as 
well as a bore) immediately com- 
plied. “You must take upon 
you my identity,” he remarked. 
In a twinkling they had ex- 
changed great-coats, and 
the Villain was now by all 
the laws of Melodrama com- 
pletely disguised as the Hero. 
He dashed off L., just as a 
perfect avalanche of people, 
who had been faithfully and 
increasingly marking time in 
the wings, poured on to the 
stage R., and endeavoured 
almost to poke their rifles into 
the Hero’s breast. But just 
as a nervous female in the 
audience, apprehensive about 
the sudden discharge of fire- 
arms, convulsively gripped 
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Hughie’s left elbow, the Hero- 
ine dashed on from nowhere, 
and taking her stand before 
the Hero—apparently she was 
the only person upon the stage 
who recognised him—uttered 
these thrilling but mysterious 
words : “ You kennot far erpon 
ther Red Kerawss!” 

Curtain, amid thunders of 
applause. 

After a commendably short 
interval the curtain rose upon 
the next act. The Hero was 
now discovered asleep (under 
what must have struck any 
thoughtful member of the 
audience as highly compromis- 
ing circumstances for a clergy- 
man) in the cottage of a stout 
lady in a very short skirt and 
fur-topped boots; whom, from 
the fact that her opening 
soliloquy commenced with the 
words, “Har, vell!” the aud- 
ience rightly adjudged to be 
a Russian. This lady, it was 
soon plain, was consumed by a 
secret passion for the Hero. 
In fact, she proclaimed it (to 
the audience) in such strident 
tones that it was surprising 
that its object did not wake up. 

This scene soon resolved it- 
self into a series of determined 
efforts on the part of the 
Villain to terminate the exist- 
tence of the Hero—an enter- 
prise in which he by this time 
commanded the whole-hearted 
support of the greater part of 
the audience. His first attempt 
was foiled by the Comic Man, 
who entered singing Keep the 
baby warm, Mother ! just as he 
had crawled within striking 
distance of the unwakeable 
Hero. Muttering curses, the 


unfortunate man announced 
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his intention of retiring “to 
the woods,” pending another 
opportunity. But he had no 
luck. Just as the Comic Man 
performed a humorous exit 
through the window, the stout 
lady—most of the other charac- 
ters, by the way, addressed her 
as “Tinker”: possibly her 
name was Katinka—came in 
through the door, filled with 
the forebodings of what she 
called ‘“loove.” Her subse- 
quent course of action could 
certainly only have been con- 
doned on the plea of emotional 
insanity. She unceremoniously 
bundled the Hero out of bed— 
fortunately he had gone there 
in his boots—and sent him off 
on a transparent wild-goose 
chase to the “trenches.” Then 
she got into bed herself, and 
when the Villain came crawl- 
ing back from “the woods,” 
brandishing his knife in the 
limelight, the audience were 
treated to a sort of up-to-date 
rendering of Little Red Riding 
Hood, the part of the Wolf 
being sustained by Katinka, 
and that of Red Riding Hood 
by the now hopelessly demoral- 
ised Villain, who was once more 
chased back to his arboreal 
lurking-place with the muzzle 
of a revolver in the small of 
his back. 

In the next and final act the 
Villain made a supreme effort. 
He began by slaying the 
drummer-boy—presumably to 
keep his hand in,—but on 
going through his victim’s 
pockets in search of certain 
“despatches” which that 
youthful hero had undertaken 
to carry through the Russian 
lines—where to, heaven knows! 
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—the unfortunate man dis- 
covered a locket, which in- 
stantly revealed to him the 
surprising, but none the less 
distressing, intelligence that he 
had slain his own son. His 
anguish was pitiful to behold, 
and when the Hero came on 
and began to rub it in by fur- 
ther excerpts from the Serip- 
tures, the audience to a man 
decided that if the Villain 
brought it off this time no 
jury would convict, but that 
he would be bound over at the 
most. He certainly set about 
the business with more gump- 
tion than usual. Waiting until 
the Hero was well launched 
into “Secondly,” with the 
lime-light full in his eyes, he 
once more produced. the glit- 
tering knife. Suddenly the 
ubiquitous Katinka dashed on, 
and in the most unsportsman- 
like manner shot the Villain 
in the small of the back, at a 
range of about eighteen inches. 
He dropped dead across the 
body of his son (which must 
have hurt that infant prodigy 
very much). All the other 
characters sidled on from the 
wings and formed a grand 
concluding tableau, the Hero, 
egregious to the last and en- 
twined in a stained-glass atti- 
tude with the Hospital Nurse, 
pronouncing a sort of benedic- 
tion as the curtain fell. 
“Doesn’t this remind you of 
the Drama as it used to be 
dished up to the undergradu- 
ates in the old Barn at Cam- 
bridge?” remarked a voice, 
Hughie turned to the speaker. 
He found beside him a man of 
about thirty, with a fair mous- 
tache, which half hid a weak 
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but amiable mouth and a re- 
ceding chin. He was dressed 
in the thick blue shore-going 
garments of the seaman, but he 
looked too slight for an A.B. 
and too clean for a fireman. 

“ Deck-hand,” said Hughie 
to himself. “Gentleman once 
—no, still!” 

“ Hallo!” he continued aloud. 
“You seem to know me. For- 
give me if I ought to know you, 
but I can’t fix you at present. 
Odd thing, too, because I don’t 
often forget a face.” 

“T was up at Cambridge in 
your time,” said the man. 

“Not Benedict’s?” 

“No—Trinity. I was sent 
down ultimately. But I knew 
you well by sight. Often saw 
you in the boat, and so on. 
You’re Marrable, aren’t you?” 

“Yes. Were you a rowing- 
man?” 

“No. I hunted with the 
Drag and rode at Cottenham 
—in those days.” He glanced 
philosophically at his present 
attire. 

“Come and have some- 
thing,” said Hughie. The 
man interested him. He 
might, of course, be a mere 
long-shore shark on the make, 
or he might be what he looked 
—a good-hearted, well- born 
waster—an incorrigible but 
contented failure. Anyhow, 
five minutes over a friendly 
glass would probably settle 
the question. 

“IT wonder if it’s possible to 
obtain a decent British drink in 
this clam-ridden hole,” Hughie 
continued. 

“The nearest thing to a pro- 
duct of the British Empire that 
you'll get here,” said the man, 
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“is Canadian Club whisky; 
and personally I would rather 
drink nitric acid. We had 
better stick to lager. Come 
along: I know the ropes 
h ere.” 

Presently they found them- 
selves in a German beer saloon, 
where a stertorous Teuton sup- 
plied their needs. 

“ By the way,” said the man, 
“‘T have the advantage of you. 





My name is Allerton. Sorry I 
forgot!” 
“Thanks,” said Hughie, 


rather lamely. “Are you — 
living out here just now?” 

“No,” said Allerton simply. 
“T’m a deck-hand on a tramp- 
steamer.” He spoke easily 
and freely, as one gentleman to 
another. He had realised at a 
glance that he was not about 
to be made the victim of offen- 
sive curiosity or misplaced 
charity. ‘“She’s lying at Ho- 
boken, due out on Tuesday, for 
Bordeaux.” 

“French boat ?” 

“No. American owned, 
under the British flag, by a 
fairly competent rascal, too. 
This trip we are carrying a 
cargo of Californian wine of 
sorts. We took it last week 
from a sailing barque that had 
brought it round the Horn. 
She wanted to start back at 
once, so turned it over to us 
cheap.” 

“And you're going to Bor- 
deaux? What does your astute 
owner want to take coals to 
Newcastle for?” 

“Because everything that 
comes out of Newcastle is 
labelled coal whether it is coal 
or not. In other words, this 
poison will be carried by us to 
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Bordeaux, bottled and sealed, 
and shipped to England as fine 
vintage Burgundy. John Bull 
will drink it and feel none the 
worse. I’m told it’s a paying 
trade.” 

“T wish I were going in your 
boat,” said Hughie, rather re- 


gretfully. “I’m booked by the 
Apulia.” 
“Well, look out for the 


Orinoco on your second day 
out.” 

“The Orinoco? I remember 
seeing her at Hoboken to-day, 
and wishing I could make the 
trip on her.” 

“I doubt if you'd be of the 
same opinion after trying con- 
clusions with Mr James Gates, 
our first ‘greaser,’” replied 
Allerton. “Still, I don’t 
know,” he continued, regarding 
Hughie’s brawny form reflect- 
ively. “I don’t believe he 
could put the fear of death 
into you the way he does into 
most of us. You’ve knocked 
about a bit in your time, I dare 
say, only with more success 
than I. Perhaps you weren't 
born with holes in all your 
pockets.” 

“‘T say,” said Hughie rather 
diffidently —it is difficult to 
confer a favour upon a man 
who is down without offend- 
ing him—‘“ will you dine with 
me? Or sup, as it’s getting 
late?” 

“T shall be charmed,” said 


the deck-hand. ‘Shall I show 
you a place? I know quite 
a@ comfortable establishment 


close by here.” 

Hughie said “ Righto!” and 
presently they found them- 
selves in the place of entertain- 
ment selected by Allerton. 
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Most of the room was occupied 
by small tables, at which vari- 
ous couples were eating and 
drinking. At one end was a 
platform, upon which an inter- 
mittent sort of variety enter- 
tainment was in progress. 

On the floor at the foot of 
the platform was a piano, At 
the piano sat a girl, who ac- 
companied the performers and 
bridged over the gaps in the 
programme by selections from 
the less restrained works of 
American Masters of Musick. 
Not far from the stage an un- 
healthy-looking youth was pre- 
siding over a bar. The atmo- 
sphere was something between 
that of a smoking concert and 
Baker Street Station in the 
days of the old Underground. 

Allerton’s lazy nonchalance 
lasted until the first course was 
set before him by a smiling 
blackamoor, and then, with a 
half-apologetic aside to his host 
on the subject of his last meal, 
he fell upon the fare in a 
manner which brought very 
vividly home to Hughie’s in- 
telligence the difference be- 
tween an amateur casual like 
himself, with money enough in 
his pocket to make it possible 
to knock off when he tired of 
the game, and the genuine 
article. He was not hungry, 
having in fact dined a couple 
of hours before; but he did 
his best by tactful pecking 
to conceal the fact from his 
guest. Still, even after he had 
ordered some wine and duly in- 
spected the cork, he had a good 
deal of time to look about him. 

Presently his attention began 
to concentrate itself upon the 
girl at the piano. She was 
VOL, CLXXXV.—NO. MCXXIV. 








sitting quite near him, and 
Hughie, always respectfully 
appreciative where a pretty 
face was concerned—his wan- 
derings, though they had made 
him more than ever a master 
of men, had done little to eradi- 
cate his innate attitude of 
quiet, determined, and occa- 
sionally quite undeserved rever- 
ence towards women—had time 
to notice the un-American fresh- 
ness of her colouring, the regu- 
larity of her profile, and the 
prettiness of her hair. He 
also observed that the foot 
which rested upon the pedal 
of the piano was small and 
shapely. She was quietly 
dressed, in a dark-blue serge 
skirt and a white silk blouse 
—or “shirt-waist,” to employ 
the mysterious local designa- 
tion—with short sleeves. She 
had round arms and good 
hands. 

Hughie wondered what she 
was doing in a place like 
this, and, young-man-like, felt 
vaguely unhappy on her be- 
half; but experienced a truly 
British feeling of relief (mingled 
with slight disappointment) on 
observing that she wore a wed- 
ding-ring. He waxed senti- 
mental. Who was her hus- 
band? he wondered. He hoped 
it was not the proprietor of the 
establishment—a greasy indi- 
vidual of Semitic appearance, 
who occasionally found leisure, 
in the intervals between an- 
nouncing the “turns ” and call- 
ing the attention of patrons to 
the exceptional resources of the 
bar, to walk across the room 
and paw the girl affectionately 
on the shoulder while giving 
her some directions as to the 
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music—nor yet the scorbutic 
young man behind the bar. 

His meditations were inter- 
rupted by Allerton. 

‘“‘Marrable, eyes front! And 
fill up your glass. Hang it, 
drink fair!” 

Hughie turned and regarded 
his guest. The greater part of 
a magnum of vitriolic cham- 
pagne had disappeared down 
that gentleman’s throat. His 
eye had brightened, and now 
twinkled facetiously as he sur- 
veyed first Hughie and then 
the girl at the piano. 

“Une petite piece de tout droit 
—eh, what?” he remarked. 

Hughie, beginning to under- 
stand why his companion was 
now swabbing decks instead of 
ruling ancestral acres, nodded 
shortly. 

Allerton noticed his host’s 
momentary distance of man- 
ner, and leaned across the table 
with an air of contrition. 

“I’m afraid,” he said apolo- 
getically, “that I’m getting 
most infernally full. You see 
how it is with me, don’t you? 
I’m that sort of bloke. Always 
have been, from a_nipper. 
Thas —that’s why I’m here. 
It’s a pity. And the worst of 
it is,” he added, in a sudden 
burst of candour, “that I’m 
going to get much fuller. It’s 
a long time since I tasted this.” 
He touched his glass. “It isn’t 
served out on the Orinoco. Do 
you—er—mind ?” 

Hughie, with a queer feeling 
of compassion, smiled reassur- 
ingly, and ordered another 
bottle. If Allerton was about 
to get drunk, he should get 
drunk like a gentleman for 
once in a way. 
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Then his attention reverted 
to the piano. 

There had been a develop- 
ment. The girl was mechanic- 
ally playing one of the com- 
positions of that delicate 
weaver of subtle harmonies, 
Mr John Philip Sousa; but 
she was not reading her music. 
Her eyelids were resolutely 
lowered, as if she wished to 
avoid seeing something. The 
reason resolved itself into a 
gentleman who was leaning 
over the front of the piano, 
gazing amorously down upon 
the musician, and endeavour- 
ing, with surprising success, to 
make himself heard above one 
of the composer’s most char- 
acteristic efforts. 

Hughie looked him up and 
down. He was a big man, 
powerfully built, with little 
pig’s eyes set close together, 
and a ponderous and vicious- 
looking lower jaw. Was he 
her husband? wondered the 
deeply interested Hughie. No: 
he was too obviously endeavour- 
ing to make himself agreeable. 

“ Marrable, my son,” sud- 
denly interpolated the con- 
vivial but observant Allerton, 
“you're cut out! No use 
bidding against that customer. 
Do you know who he is?” 

“No. Who?” 

“That,” replied the deck- 
hand with an air of almost 
proprietary pride, “is Noddy 
Kinahan.” 

“Qh! 
be ? 9 

“Gee! (Sorry! one picks 
up these rotten Yankee ex- 
pressions, somehow.) I mean, 
I am surprised you haven't 
heard of him. He’s rather 4 


And who may he 
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big man here. In fact, to be 
explish—explicit”—Mr Aller- 
ton was fast arriving at that 
stage of intoxication which 
cannot let well alone, but must 
tempt Providence by dragging 
in unnecessarily hard words— 
“he is my employer.” 

“ Anything else?” 

“Political boss of sorts. 
Inter alia—that’s good! I’m 
glad I remembered that. Inter 


alia rhymes with Australia, | 


doesn’t it? We'll make up a 
Limerick on it some time—let 
me see, where was 1? Oh, yesh 
—yes, I mean—inter alia, he 
owns the Orinoco and about a 
dozen more mouldy old coffins ; 
and very well he does out of 
them, too! Buys them cheap, 
and—but excuse further details 
at present, ole man. To tell 
you the truth I’m getting so 
screwed that I’m afraid of 
saying something that in my 
calmer moments I shall sub- 
sequently regret. A cigar? 
I thank you. You're a white 
man, Marrable. Chin chin!” 

After this outburst of dis- 
cretion Mr Allerton returned 
to the joint worship of Bacchus 
and Vesta, the difficulty which 
he experienced in keeping the 
lighted end of the cigar out of 
his mouth increasing as the 
evening advanced, but leaving 
his cheerfulness unimpaired. 
His condition was due not so 
much to the depths of his 
potations as to the shallowness 
of his accommodation for the 
same; and strong - headed 
Hughie, as he surveyed the 
weak chin and receding fore- 
head on the other side of the 
table, mused not altogether 
without envy upon the strange 
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inequality of that law of nature 
which decrees that what is a 
toothful for one man shall be 
a skinful for another and an 
anesthetic for a third. 

He was recalled from these 
musings by the remembrance 
of the girl at the piano, and 
turned to see what was hap- 
pening now. 

Mr Noddy Kinahan was 
returning from an expedition 
to the bar, carrying a bottle 
of champagne and: a long 
tumbler. These accessories to 
conviviality he placed upon 
the top of the piano, and de- 
parted upon a second trip, 
returning shortly with a wine- 
glassful of brandy. The girl, 
though she probably observed 
more of his movements than 
her low-drooping lashes would 
seem to allow, made no sign, 
but continued to play the rag- 
time tune with a mechanical 
precision which caused the 
tumbler upon the top of the 
piano to tread a lively and 
self-accompanied measure round 
its more stolid and heavily- 
weighted companion. 

Mr Kinahan next proceeded 
to pour himself out a tumbler- 
ful of champagne, liberally 
lacing the foaming liquid with 
brandy. Then, with an in- 
gratiating gesture towards the 
shrinking girl, he proceeded to 
swallow the mixture with every 
appearance of enjoyment. 

“King’s peg!” commented 
Hughie to himself. “Wonder 
how much of that he can stand? 
I'd back him against friend 
Allerton, though, if it came— 
Hallo! The hound! This 
must stop!” 

He half rose to his feet. Mr 
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Kinahan, having satisfied his 
present needs, had refilled the 
tumbler with champagne, added 
the rest of the brandy, and was 
now proffering the potion, in 
the self-same vessel which he 
had just honoured with - his 
own august lips, to the girl 
at the piano. 

The girl turned crimson and 
shook her head, but kept on 
playing. 

Noddy Kinahan was not 
accustomed to bestow favours 
in vain. He walked round be- 
hind the piano, and, taking the 
girl firmly by the shoulders with 
his left arm, held the sizzling 
tumbler to her lips. She uttered 
a strangled cry, left off play- 
ing, and struggled frantically to 
seize the glass with her hands. 

Now Hughie Marrable had a 
healthy prejudice in favour of 
minding his own business. He 
had witnessed scenes of this de- 
scription before, and he knew 
that, place and company con- 
sidered, the girl at the piano 
was probably not unaccustomed 
to accept refreshment at the 
hands of gentlemen, even when 
the gentleman was half-drunk, 
the hands dirty, and the refresh- 
ment (after allowing a gener- 
ous discount for spillings) suf- 
ficiently potent to deprive any 
ordinary woman, within ten 
minutes, of any sort of control 
over her own actions or be- 
haviour. Moreover, Hughie 
had a truly British horror of 
a scene. But 

He was surprised to feel him- 
self leap from his chair and 
bound towards the piano. His 
surprise, however, was nothing 
to that experienced a moment 
later by Mr Noddy Kinahan, 
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who, having succeeded in pin- 
ning the desperately resisting 
girl’s arms to her sides, was 
now endeavouring to prise her 
lips open with the edge of the 
tumbler. But there are slips 
even after the cup has reached 
the lip. Just as success ap- 
peared to be about to crown 
Mr Kinahan’s hospitable efforts, 
a large and sinewy hand shot 
over his right shoulder and 
snatched away the glass, which 
it threw under the piano. 
Simultaneously an unseen force 
in the rear shook him till his 
teeth rattled, and then, depress- 
ing his head to the level of the 
key-board, began to play a lively 
if staccato tune thereon with 
the point of Mr Kinahan’s rubi- 
cund and fleshy nose. 

These operations were more 
or less screened from the public 
view by the body of the piano, 
which was an “ upright ” of the 
cottage variety. But the sud- 
den cessation of “The Wash- 
ington Post,” in favour of what 
sounded like “The Cat’s Polka” 
played by a baby with its feet, 
brought the proprietor of the 
establishment hurrying across 
the room. He arrived just in 
time to be present at the con- 
clusion of a florid chromatic 
scale of about four octaves, 
executed under the guidance 
of Hughie Marrable’s heavy 
hand by Mr Kinahan’s some- 
what abraded nasal organ. 

The instrumental part of the 
entertainment now terminated 
in favour of a vocal interlude. 
Hughie released his grip of Mr 
Noddy Kinahan’s collar, and 
stood back a pace waiting for 
arush. He was confident that 
given a clear floor and no inter- 
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ference he could offer his burly 
opponent @ lesson in manners 
which he would never forget. 
But Mr Kinahan, being a 
mover in high political alti- 
tudes, was not in the habit of 
doing his own dirty work. He 
reviled his opponent, it is true, 
in terms which an expert could 
not but have admitted were 
masterly, but it was obvious to 
the unrufiled Hughie that he 
was doing so chiefly to keep 
his courage up and “save his 
face.” There was a cunning, 
caloulating look in his piggy 
eyes which did not quite fit in 
with the unrestrained abandon 
of his utterances, and Hughie 
began to realise that there are 
deeper schemes of retaliation 
than mere assault and battery. 
Once or twice Mr Kinahan, 
in pausing for breath, turned 
and looked over his shoulder 
towards the curious crowd 
which was gathering behind 
him. Presently Hughie noticed 
a couple of “toughs” of 
the most uncompromisingly 
villainous appearance advanc- 
ing in a leisurely fashion from 
a@ corner by the door, where 
they had been supping. They 
kept their eyes on Kinahan, as 
if for an order. Evidently that 
great man never took his walks 
abroad without his jackals. 
Things were beginning to 
look serious. The Hebraic pro- 
prietor, half crazy with fright 
at the gratuitous advertise- 
ment which the fracas was 
conferring upon his establish- 
ment—an advertisement which 
was receiving a gratifying 
response from an _ influx 
of curious sightseers — was 
frantically begging people to 


goaway. The girl, the source 
(as ever!) of all the trouble, 
was still sitting on the music- 
stool, trembling like a fluttered 
bird, with Hughie, feeling 
slightly self-conscious, stand- 
ing over her. In the middle 
distance Mr Allerton, gloriously 
oblivious to the ephemeral and 
irrelevant disturbance around 
him, sat contentedly before two 
empty bottles, endeavouring 
with erratic fingers to adorn 
the lapel of his blue pea-jacket 
with a silver-plated fork (the 
property of the establishment), 
upon which he had impaled a 
nodding banana of pantomimic 
proportions. 

Suddenly Hughie heard him- 
self addressed in casual tones 
by some one standing close 
behind him. 

“Say, Johnny Bull, you'd 
best get out of here, right now. 
Skip! Those two toughs of 
Noddy’s won’t touch you till 
they get the word, but when 
they do you'll be sorry. Get 
out this way, by the side of the 
stage. It leads around to the 
back door.” 

Having delivered himself of 
this undoubtedly sound piece 
of advice, the unhealthy-look- 
ing young gentleman from 
behind the bar picked up the 
champagne bottle and broken 
glass, and lounged back to his 
base of operations. 

Hughie, realising the wisdom 
of his words, and making a 
hasty note that one should 
never judge even a mottle- 
faced bar-tender by his appear- 
ance, reluctantly abandoned his 
half-projected scheme of hurl- 
ing Noddy Kinahan into the 
arms of his two sinister sup- 
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porters and then knocking 
their collective heads together, 
and turned to the small door 
behind him. Suddenly he 
caught sight of the piano-girl. 
He paused and surveyed her 
thoughtfully. 

“You'd better come with 
me,” he said. 

Without a word, the girl rose 
and preceded him to the door. 
Hughie opened it for her, and 
they both passed through and 
hurried down a narrow pass- 
age, which gave direct into 
the alley at the back of the 
establishment. 

Once outside, Hughie took 
the girl’s arm and fairly 
ran, never pausing till they 
reached the brightly lighted 
sea-front. He had an idea 
that a cheerful and crowded 
thoroughfare would prove 
more salubrious than deserted 
and ill-lit byways. 

Once clear of their late sur- 
roundings the two slackened 
pace, and Hughie surveyed his 
charge with comical perplexity. 

“Now what am I to do with 
you ?” he enquired. 

“Take me home,” said the 
girl, sobbing. Her pluck and 
fortitude, having brought her 
dry-eyed through the worst of 
the conflict, had now taken 
their usual leave of absence, 
and she was indulging very 
properly in a few reactionary 
and comforting tears. 

“Where do you live?” asked 
Hughie. 

“ Brooklyn.” 

“That’s a matter for a 
trolley-car. Come along.” 

He took her arm again, 
rather diffidently this time— 
his old masculine self - con- 
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sciousness was returning—and 
hurried off to what the Coney 
Islanders call a “ deepo,” 
Here they ensconced them- 
selves in the corner of a fairly 
empty car, and started on 
their twenty - mile run, wid 
Sheepshead Bay and other 
delectable spots, to Brooklyn 
Bridge. 

As soon as the car started, 
Hughie turned to his com- 
panion. 

“Look here,” he said bluntly, 
“T know a lady when I meet 
one. What were you doing 
in that place at all? You are 
English, too.” 

“Yes. I can’t blame you 
for wondering. I'll tell you. 
I come from London. My 
father was a small school- 
master in Sydenham. He— 
he was unfortunate, and died 
three years ago, and I was 
left alone in the world, with 
hardly two sixpences to rub 
together. Just as things were 
looking none too promising for 
me, I met and married ”—she 
flushed proudly—‘“‘one of the 
best men that ever stepped— 
Dennis Maclear. He is an 
electrical engineer. We came 
out here together to make our 
fortunes, and settled in New 
York. We were beginning to 
do fairly well after a long 
struggle, when one day Dennis 
crushed his left arm and leg 
in a cog-wheel arrangement 
of some kind, and for three 
months he has not been able 
even to get out of bed without 
help. Bad luck, wasn’t it? 
He is getting better slowly, 
and some day, the doctor says, 
he will be able to get about 
again. But — well, savings 
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don’t last for ever, you know ; 
so I-——” 

“T see,” said Hughie; “the 
upkeep of the establishment 
has devolved on you in the 
meanwhile ?” 

“Yes, Piano- playing is 
about the only accomplishment 
I possess. A girl friend of 


' mine told me she was giving 


up her billet at old Bercotti’s, 
and asked if I would like it. 
She wouldn’t recommend it to 
most girls, she said, but per- 
haps it would suit me all right, 
being married. I took it; but 
as you saw, my being married 
wasn’t sufficient protection 
after all.” 

She shuddered, for she was 
very young, and badly shaken ; 
but presently she smiled 
bravely. 

“What did you get?” asked 
Hughie. 

“Dollar a night.” 

“Tt’s not much.” 

“It’s better than starva- 
tion,” said practical little Mrs 
Maclear. 

“And what are you going 
to do next?” 

“I’m not going back to old 
Bercotti’s again—that’s flat.” 

“Can you get another 
berth?” 

“Well, if there happens to 
be anybody in this simple and 
confiding country who is will- 
ing to take on as accompanist 
or teacher a young woman of 
shabby-genteel appearance, who 
is unable to mention a single 
soul as a reference, and has no 
character to show from her 
former employer—it ought to 
be easy!” said the girl. 

Hughie regarded her reflec- 
tively, 


“You take it well. I admire 
your pluck,” he said. 

“A married woman with a 
husband to keep has no time to 
worry about pluck,” replied 
Mrs Maclear; “she just has 
to do things. Besides, all the 
pluck in the world can’t save 
a@ woman when Noddy Kinahan 
is about. If it hadn’t been for 
you—by the way, would you 
mind telling me your name? 
You know mine.” 

Hughie told her. Presently 
they left the trolley-car— 
anglicé, electric - tram — and 
struck off down a street in 
Brooklyn. The girl turned in 
at a doorway, and paused at 
the foot of a stair. 

“'Won’t you come up and 
see my husband, Mr Mar- 
rable?” she said. “It’s ten 
flights up, and we don’t run to 
an elevator; but I know Den- 
nis would like to thank you 
himself.” 

Hughie had intended to re- 
fuse—he hated being thanked 
as much as most matter-of-fact 
people—but, a flash of unusual 
insight revealing to him the 
fact that the true object of 
the invitation was not to ex- 
hibit him to the husband, but 
to enable this proud little lady 
to exhibit her husband to him, 
he felt reassured, and allowed 
himself to be borne aloft to the 
Maclear eyrie. Here a gigan- 
tic and impulsive son of Kerry, 
gaunt and hollow-eyed through 
long bed-keeping, wrung his 
hand in a manner which made 
him feel glad he was not a 
refractory terminal, what time 
Mrs Maclear, in a sort of up- 
to-date version of the song 
of Miriam, described Hughie’s 
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glorious triumph over Noddy 
Kinahan, laying special stress 
upon the ecstatic period during 
which Mr Kinahan, at the in- 
stance of Hughie, had enacted 
the part of a human pianola. 

He left them at last, won- 
dering in his heart, as he 
tramped home under the stars 
to his hotel in West Forty- 
Second Street, what the plucky 
couple were going to live on 
during the next two or three 
months, The man was still 
practically a cripple—he must 
have been badly mangled—and 
it is hard work fighting for 
time in a country whose motto, 
as regards human as well as 
other machinery, is: ‘“ Never 
repair! Scrap, and replace!” 

Hughie had solved the pro- 
blem to his satisfaction by 
the time he crossed Brooklyn 
Bridge. 

For the rest of the way 
home he thought of other 
things. A bachelor, however 
ungregarious, is at heart a 
sentimental animal, and dur- 
ing his walk Hughie was con- 
templating with his mind’s eye 
the picture that he had left 
behind him as he said good- 
night—the picture of “a snug 
little kingdom up ten pair of 
stairs,” tenanted by a little 
community of two, self-con- 
tained and _ self - sufficient, 
dauntless in the face of grim 
want and utter friendlessness 
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—and, despite his own health 
and wealth, he experienced a 
sudden feeling of envy for the 
crippled and impecunious Den- 
nis Maclear. 

“T suppose,” he mused to 
himself, “it doesn’t really 
matter how rotten a time you 
have in this world so long as 
you have it in the right com- 
pany.” Then he added, appar. 
ently as a sort of corollary: 
“By gad, when I get home 
next week, I'll stay there!” 

But, however carefully (or 
carelessly) we handle the tiller 
on life’s voyage, it is the little 
casual currents and unexpected 
side winds that really set our 
course for us. As Hughie 
rolled into bed that night he 
reflected, rather regretfully, 
that the incident of that even- 
ing was closed for ever. He 
had definitely cut himself off 
from the Maclears, at any rate, 
for the very simple reason that 
he had just posted to them 
a hundred dollar-notes, as a 
temporary loan until their 
“ship came in,” carefully omit- 
ting to mention that his own 
was due to go out in twenty- 
four hours, and giving no 
address for purposes of repay- 
ment. 

But for all that, the incident 
had definitely altered his course 
for him, or at anyrate was 
destined to send him round by 
an alternative route. 




















A SACRED RIVER-HEAD. 


BY PROFESSOR JAMES SULLY, 


Ir was the month of May, 
but a May smitten with a 
July heat—‘“un caldo di 
Luglio,” — which drove even 
Americans from Rome and 
invaded the Umbrian height 
on which Spoleto stands; so 
that we needed much persua- 
sion to draw us from the 
shade of its narrow streets 
into the glare of the dusty 
roads, Yet our friend the 
Canonico prevailed on us 
to join him in an early 
morning drive to the far- 
famed river which retains 
its ancient Umbrian name 
“Clitumno.” He is a delight- 
ful companion, in whom a 
fund of good spirits and a 
merry vein play about the 
solid qualities of a cultivated 
intelligence and a modest faith. 
With a fine enthusiasm for 
classical antiquities he com- 
bines a lively interest in all 
the details of Church lore, its 
customs, its saints, and the 
rest. He lures us skilfully to 
his proposed excursion by em- 
phasising the refreshing cool- 
ness of the wonder - working 
stream. 

We seek to evade the heat 
by starting early, before the 
white mists which sleep in the 
hollows of the mountains have 
been chased away by the sun. 
Yet even at this hour, as we 
drive along the old Roman 
highway to the north — the 
Via Flaminia,—we seem to 
see harbingers of the hot 


noon in the masses of glow- 
ing poppy in the fields and 
in the black sharply edged 
shadows of the overhanging 
tiles on the walls of the farm- 
houses. On the wide plain of 
the valley and on the moun- 
tain-sides tower after tower 
of castle or church shoots up 
and disappears as we pass; 
while behind us our hanging 
city of Spoleto remains visible, 
well guarded by her high-set 
and spacious rocca, and, set 
higher still on a green hill, 
her church of St Giuliano, 
which, though a ruin, still 
stands to symbolise a heavenly 
protection. 

Our road inclines to the 
base of the fine mountains to 
the right, and soon brings us 
within sight of a group of 
tall poplars which marks the 
sacred head of our river, the 
celebrated sources or Vene. A 
sparkle of the water as it 
flows out from under the rock 
discloses itself through the 
foliage. Farther on we trace 
the flow of the river which 
runs below us to the left. It 
looks a tiny thing to have 
made so great a stir. The 
poet Propertius, in an elegy 
in which he praises the beauties 
of Italy to a friend whose re- 
turn to Rome he desires, names 
it with the Anio as one of the 
land’s fairest streams; and 
other poets, ancient and mod- 
ern, have repeated its praises. 
Later on it became one of the 
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great sights of Italy, drawing 
even emperors like Caligula 
and Honorius to its banks. 
An English sportsman might 
call it a nice little trout 


stream, and think of his 
Hampshire or other clear 
waters. Nor does an impos- 


ing length compensate for its 
narrowness, since at Bevagna 
(the ancient Mevania), some 
nine miles below its source, 
near which St Francis 
preached to his ‘“ Brother 
birds,” it loses its name; and 
not far below this loses, too, 
its separate existence—pouring 
its waters into the Tiber. An 
American, calling to mind his 
own rivers, might say that no 
other stream had ever received 
per square foot of its surface 
so ridiculous an amount of 
laudation. Yet though our 
first impression —like that of 
J. A. Symonds on seeing the 
harbour of Syracuse—is one 
of disappointing smallness, we 
soon begin to realise that it 
is the wondrous and sacred 
stream of which we read in 
Virgil, Pliny the younger, and 
other Latin authors. A mile 
or so below the Vene we 
reach a dainty building known 
as the Temple of Clitumnus. 
It stands above the river and 
so close to the road that the 
upper part of its hinder wall 
makes a parapet for it. In 
external form it is a small 
graceful temple or chapel 
(sacellum). But a closer ex- 
amination shows that it is 
not one of the temples of the 
Augustan Age which once 
stood on these banks. Its 
facade is almost too pretty 
for this, with its twisted and 
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other colonettes. The amiable 
desire of our Canon to main- 
tain local tradition has to 
give way on this point. We 
succeed in bringing back to 
his mobile face the look of 
broad contentment by stretch- 
ing a point and conceding 
that though not the temple 
in which, as Pliny tells us, 
the god Clitumnus was once 
enshrined, it may well have 
been erected on its site, and 
perhaps have embodied a part 
of the primitive masonry. Ac- 
cording to recent authorities 
it was probably erected and 
dedicated as a church to Our 
Saviour (Il Salvatore) as late 
as the middle of the fifth 
century, and to some extent 
restored in the twelfth cen- 
tury. We have no eye to-day 
for cross or other symbol of 
the later faith, but abandon 
ourselves to a vision of the 
ancient temple in which dwelt 
the river-god—not reclining in 
majestic ease, with serene, com- 
placent visage as the allegor- 
ical figures which we see in 
Rome, but a very god of 
ancient Umbrian cult, stand- 
ing fully draped, as Pliny 
tells us, with a veil over 
his head, mysterious and 
awful. 

It is Pliny who tells us of 
the ancient temple as well as 
of much else pertaining to the 
river. The letter in which he 
does so is one of the most 
delightful of his epistles, 
and indeed of all the short 
letters of which we know. 
It is written to a friend, 
“Romanus,” who, since the 
writer addresses him in the 
most intimate terms, and 
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shows himself to be perfectly 
familiar with his inclinations 
and tastes, is pretty certainly 
Viconius Romanus, the friend 
whom in another letter he 
warmly recommends for pro- 
motion to Priscus, the com- 
mander of the army in which 
Romanus serves, and whom 
he describes as the friend of 
his youth, his fellow - student, 
the sharer of his rooms in 
town and country, and bound 
to him by common jokes as 
well as by serious thoughts. 
The letter to Romanus is 
clearly written with a run- 
ning pen, Pliny, we may 
conjecture, has been staying 
on the banks of the Clitumnus 
and enjoying its wonders; and 
just as the first impulse of 
an expansive German tourist 
of to-day, on visiting Tivoli 
or other famous sight in Italy, 
is to despatch an illustrated 
post-card to his betrothed or 
some bosom friend, so Pliny 
dashes off this note to the 
friend with whom long habit 
prompts him to share his 
pleasures. He begins by ask- 
ing whether Romanus has ever 
seen the source of the river, 
and urges him, if he has not, 
to see it soon. He extols the 
charms of the water and its 
coolness, which vies with that 
of the snow, while in respect 
of colour it does not fall be- 
hind. He enlarges on the 
delights of boating on the 
stream, which has so strong 
& current that one drifts 
down merrily enough, but has 
to use oar and pole to get up, 
thus securing the desirable 
alternation of exertion and 
ease. Had he lived to-day 
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and known winter sports in 
Switzerland, he might have 
compared the experience with 
that of dragging the “luge” 
up the steep snow bank fol- 
lowed by the swift glissade. 
He then speaks of the temples 
and of the river deity, to 
whose immediate presence the 
prophetic oracles bear testi- 
mony, and of the villas and 
baths, adding — what was 
likely to influence a youngster 
not overburdened with cash— 
that the good people to whom 
Augustus had given the place 
entertained strangers at their 
own expense. “In short” (he 
writes), “every surrounding 
object will afford you enter- 
tainment.” He ends by a 
half-serious, half-facetious al- 
lusion to the inscriptions, 
which his friends will find 
on the pillars and walls, cele- 
brating the virtues of the 
spring and its divinity. 

Other writers tell us of the 
miracles wrought by the river. 
The tract of rich pasturage 
through which it flows, both 
above and below Trevi (the 
ancient Trebia), was famous 
for a breed of oxen specially 
prized for their snowy white- 
ness. The traffic in these is 
still recorded by the name 
of the village,—‘ Bovara,” the 
ancient “Forum Boarium,”’— 
which lies on the mountain- 
slope about two miles below 
the temple. They were in 
great request as victims for 
sacrifices. Virgil tells us that 
these oxen, and especially the 
bulls, were selected for their 
beauty as victims to precede 
victors in their triumphal pro- 
cessions. Juvenal, when he 
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* wishes to express the depth 
of his gratitude for the safe 
landing of Catullus after a 
perilous voyage, says that he 
has vowed a lamb to Juno 
and a steer to Jove, but 
would, had he been rich 
enough, have offered a huge 
bull fattened by the rich pas- 
tures of the Clitumnus. 

A pious tradition ascribed 
the preternatural whiteness of 
these oxen to the action of the 
clear bright water. Accord- 
ing to the poets—Virgil, Pro- 
pertius, and Claudian — they 
were laved white by bathing 
in the stream. Another ver- 
sion—for which the authority 
of Pliny is questionably claimed 
—regards their whiteness as 
the result of drinking the 
water. 

Much of the ancient glory 
of the river has departed. 
The temples, baths, and villas 
have vanished; the joyous 
life, too, half pleasure half 
worship, comparable with 
that of a modern Italian 
festa, has been silenced. No 
longer will the visitor see 
stately figures moving with 
slow step towards the temple 
or the sacred wood, nor the 
well-fed oxen driven to their 
purifying bath; no longer will 
he hear the cries of barge- 
men whose craft have got en- 
tangled in the rushes of the 
banks or interlocked one with 
another. For a moment we 
are touched by the elegiac 
mood of Carducci, whose lines 
our learned guide recites, giv- 
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ing full resonance to the rich 
Italian vowels. 


“Tutto ora tace, o vedovo Clitumno, 
tutto: 
De’ vaghi tuoi delubri un solo t's 
vanza, 
E dentro pretestato nume tu non vi 
siedi.”* 
And yet, as we look at the river 
to-day, it is not the vanishing 
of old world things which 
strikes us. So much seems to 
be still just what it was then. 
What has disappeared is the 
adventitious—the architecture 
and the human life. But the 
river itself and its natural sur- 
roundings live on much as they 
were. The clear glittering 
stream flowing smoothly and 
swiftly between its rushy 
banks, as one may see it from 
the road, or lower down from 
the window of the train, is just 
what Pliny saw. Nor has the 
vegetation altered much, for 
though the sacred grove of 
cypresses which once stood 
above the source may have 
gone, the poplars still lend to 
the bank its procession of 
august worshippers. Even 
though the famous breed of 
snowy oxen is said to have 
exhausted itself, we find that 
to-day, as in the early days of 
the Roman Empire, cattle come 
down in the evening to drink 
of the waters. To quote Car- 
ducci again— 
** Ancor dal monte. . . 
Scendon nel vespero umido, o Clit- 


umno 
A te le greggi.” 





1 All is now silent, oh widowed Clitumnus, all: 
Of thy lovely temples only one remains to thee, 


And within it, a veiled deity, thou hast no seat. 
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And local tradition, oddly 
enough, preserves the old faith 
in the whitening virtue of the 
sacred waters. To us, at any 
rate, in our uncritical mood, 
the miraculous blanching is 
sufficiently suggested by the 
peasant women whom we see 
near one of the single-arched 
bridges plunging their linen 
into the stream. Then there 
are the remains of the ancient 
buildings, the amphitheatre at 
Bevagna, and better still, the 
solitary little temple, a charm- 
ing fraud if you like, but old 
enough to help us in our re- 
creative day-dream of the 
things of the past. 

It is however at the source 
of the river, its sacred fountain- 
head, that we get nearest to 
the vanished scene ; for though 
there are here no stony memor- 
ials, nature and man seem to 
have covenanted for once to 
conserve an ancient and re- 
vered spot. The pure sparkling 
water still flows out from under 
the limestone rock below our 
road as Pliny describes, not in 
a boisterous torrent, as the 
Anio issues, but in a number of 
gentle rivulets, some larger 
some smaller. These unite a 
few paces down to form a broad 
pool or basin, as if their waters 
were not pure enough and they 
paused to deposit some invis- 
ible impurities. The unfailing 
spring still “forces its way 
through the pool which it has 
made,” emerging as “a pure 
and glassy stream.” The pool 
is studded with green islands 
which are shaded by poplars 
and weeping willows. Pliny 
speaks of the poplar and the 
ash; and the latter, as Car- 





ducci tells us, still murmurs in 
the wind on the mountain 
slopes above. As to the bril- 
liant clearness of the pool it 
sets us at once peering into its 
light-shot depths, where, if we 
do not find the shining pebbles 
and votive coins of which Pliny 
wrote, we perceive with perfect 
distinctness each blade of the 
algee, each separate star of the 
decorative weeds on its glit- 
tering floor. So little of change 
is here that when our clerical 
friend quotes Pliny’s letter we 
feel as if he were reading from 
some modern guide-book. 

This susceptible gentleman 
is fairly bewitched by the 
shining depths whose internal 
light set against the back- 
ground of umbrageous trees 
reminds us of the famous 
grotto of Capri. He hurries 
hither and thither like a glad- 
some child, calling our atten- 
tion to some new marvel of 
the aquatic world, so that an 
onlooker might rather take 
him to be the one having his 
first spiritual immersion in the 
waters and his less demonstra- 
tive companions as dulled by 
familiarity with the scene, 
His bright, keen eye searches 
the transparent depths as if 
for treasure. And when it 
lights on treasure, in the shape 
of a royal trout lying in stately 
repose in one of the lustrous 
hollows, or hiding his head 
under a grassy bank, he grows 
quite excited. His eye glistens 
like the pool over which he 
bends watching the shining 
armour of the fine fellow. We 
suspect that a word from us 
would suffice to set him tick- 
ling the fish, half asleep from 
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the growing heat, and so risk- 
ing his fair fame by an act of 
petty larceny. When he sees 
a boat moored to one of the 
islands, unmindful of his skirts 
and thinking only of Pliny, 
he rushes across the narrow 
wooden bridge to seize the 
bark, only to return with crest- 
fallen look and report that it is 
water-logged. 

We cannot help wondering 
whether Pliny saw and rejoiced 
in all this gorgeous colouring 
of the pool. His only allusion 
to colour is when he speaks of 
the water as snowy. He seems 
here to be confusing what we 
moderns mean by whiteness 
with great brightness.' Had 
he been familiar with glacier 
streams he would perhaps have 
distinguished. One may infer 
from this and from his silence 
about the variegated tints of 
the bottom of the pool that 
like others of his time he was 
but little susceptible to the 
distinctive charm of colour. 
To us, at any rate, as we feast 
our eyes on the beauties of the 
pool, it is not the mere bril- 
liance of its inner light which 
holds us spellbound, but the 
prismatic variety of vivid and 
lustrous tint into which this 
light breaks up, the various 
greens of the aquatic plants, 
the warmer tints of the exposed 
earth, and the gleaming silvery 
blues of the cup-like hollows 
where springs are said to rise. 

All is still in this cool re- 
treat, even the poplar leaves. 
We do not need their rustling 
sound to add to our sense of 
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the coolness. The silence itself 
seems to-day to reinforce the 
feeling. One of the tiny sources 
makes a little fall, and this 
gives forth a soft tinkling 
sound. Now and again our 
ear catches the faint twitter of 
a bird or croaking of a distant 
frog, both half hypnotised like 
the trout by the rising heat, 
This is all the sound that the 
acutest ear can detect, and it 
serves merely to punctuate the 
deep silence. The stillness of 
things, the drowsy willows 
bending over our heads, the 
gathering heat which is felt to 
be near, most of all the crystal- 
gazing into the pellucid waters, 
dispose us to an inalert somno- 
lent state of mind favourable 
to the indulgence of pleasing 
illusions. Our watchful guide, 
perceiving our condition, plies 
us with stories of the miracles 
wrought by the river. Among 
others he gives us a modern 
and less preposterous variant 
of the ancient legend of the 
miraculous power of the river; 
according to which a glass 
bottle, if left a fortnight in the 
stream, will come out with a 
rosy or amethystine tint. So 
sure is he of our easy receptive 
mood that, though a man 
of delicate consideration for 
other’s feelings, he does not 
trouble to qualify his bold 
assertions by si dice (‘it is 
said”), which other clerical 
ciceront in Italy are wont to 
add when reciting miracles to 
sight-seers who may be sus- 
pected of scepticism. So little 
disposed, indeed, are we at this 





1 The same tendency to confuse with brilliant whiteness mere brightness is 


illustrated in the double meaning of the Latin candeo. 
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moment to be scientifically 
exacting that we find agg 
beginning to recreate the 
Mg old myths of Clitum- 
nus. One of these is recited by 
the late Roman poet, Claudian, 
in his panegyric of Honorius. 
He reminds the Emperor that 
when visiting the Clitumnus 
he had not overlooked the 
miracle of the source, the 
waters of which when one ap- 
proaches softly move slowly, 
whereas if one rushes on them 
noisily they become agitated 
and turbulent. He shrewdly 
adds that although it is cer- 
tainly the nature of all streams 
to mirror the objects near 
them, only this one can boast 
of being able to imitate human 
behaviour. Looking into this 
glassy pool one easily glides 
into this sort of optical illu- 
sion! The absence of all 
floating particles on the sur- 
face of the pure water leaves us 
uncertain whether it is still or 
moving. Only a soft tremu- 
lous movement due to the 
little cascade can be detected. 
Hence, as we continue to gaze, 
we find ourselves taking the 
surface to be still or moving 
according as our fancy wavers. 
And we feel in our present 
mood as if we could easily 
succeed in reproducing the 
greater wonder revealed to the 
Emperor. 

The secret of the river’s 
fascination lies in its preter- 
natural and dazzling clearness. 
Just as it was “pure and 
glassy” to Pliny, so to Byron 
when he wrote: 
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‘*Thy sweetest wave 
Of the most living crystal that was e’er 
The haunt of river nymph.” 


This surpassing purity is the 
source of its dazzling beauty, 
of its crystalline brilliance as 
well as of its vivid luminous 
tints. It is at the root, too, of 
the graceful myths which have 
added to its fame. So far as 
they involve the idea of snowy 
water transferring its colour 
to the cattle which bathe in it, 
or drink of it, they seem to 
illustrate the habit of mind of 
the child and the savage when 
they argue as if men and 
animals ought to acquire the 
qualities of what is taken into 
their body. Yet the super- 
stition has a firmer basis than 
this. We know that the river 
divinities were regarded as 
giving fertility not only to the 
land but to the people. This 
shows that the veneration of 
them rested on a practical 
idea, that of their utility to 
men. The sanctity of river- 
heads, as of springs generally, 
especially those which had 
pure as well as cool water—a 
sanctity illustrated in the 
horror which was excited by 
Nero’s impious act when he 
defiled the source of the Aqua 
Marcia by bathing in it—re- 
posed on a sense of the great 
value of pure water not only 
for drinking but for bathing 
and cleansing generally. As 
with the marvellous cleansing 
powers of the Clitumnus, so 
with its supernatural gift of 
imitating the movements and 
sounds of mortals. We all 





1 Strictly speaking it appears to have been a complex illusion, of hearing as 


well as of sight. 
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tend in dreamy uncritical 
moments to project our own 
moods and even our own move- 
ments into the objects which 
surround us; and the effect on 
the Spectator’s mind of gazing 
on the magic clearness of this 
stream would of course strongly 
predispose him to this kind of 
illusion. 

The day’s heat grows apace, 
and fearful of the full noonday 
glare we tear ourselves from 
the river’s fascination. We, 
too, feel like Byron—who must 
have been here on just such a 
day as ours—that the fresh- 
ness of the scene has sprinkled 
its coolness on our heart: that 
we 


** from the dry dust 
Of weary life a moment lave(d) it clean 
With nature’s baptism.” 


Our indefatigable guide in- 
sists on our stopping at the 
village of San Giacomo where 
his friend, the parocco, will 
show us the frescoes of Lo 
Spagna. But though the Canon 
does his best to whip up our 
flagging enthusiasm, the tender 
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graces of form and soft har 
monies of colour of the Umbrian 
painters fail for once to ex. 
ercise their charm; while the 
problem of discriminating 
genuine work of Lo Spagna 
from that of a pupil and 
imitator makes no appeal to 
our drowsy faculties. Nor 
does it fare better with us 
when we inspect the crumbling 
walls of the large medieval 
castle opposite the church 
which to-day harbour peasants 
domiciled in slummy looking 
alleys. These medieval things 
fall out of their historical per- 
spective, and look far off and 
outworn after the living fresh- 
ness of the classic river. Our 
enthusiastic guide is not im- 
posed on by our forced attempts 
to look interested in his saints, 
their miracles, and their weird 
symbols. He is just a little 
shocked for a moment by our 
apathy, till he reflects that not 
only are we jaded with the 
heat but that for this one day 
another miracle-worker, Clit- 
umnus, claims us as his wor- 


shippers. 




















THAT is what she calls her- 
self, rather than is called by 
her neighbours. But when 
the kind folk of Behnsleben 
speak of Mademoiselle Genlis 
—Ma’amzelle— by this name, 
they do so without the slight- 
est shade of mockery. For 
they respect their Prisoner of 
War, and, do or say what 
she may, they insist on cher- 
ishing a great affection for 
her. 

Ma’amzelle is small and 
slight and stoops a little. Her 
hair is quite white and has 
pretty waves and pale silver 
gleams init. Her flush, which 
once, they tell you, was quick 
to come and go, has decided 
to remain in permanence on 
her cheeks. This, with the 
bright flashes of her eyes and 
a touch of grimness in the 
lines of her mouth, gives her 
a@ somewhat fierce appear- 
ance; but no one is afraid 
of Ma’amzelle—not even the 
babies. And if you are not 
of those who can go back 
from the sear autumn of the 
tree to its green youth, you 
must take it on the word of 
the older Behnslebenites that 
Ma’amzelle was once very 
beautiful. 

The Prisoner of War is some- 
what careless of her appear- 
ance. She might be said to 
clothe, rather than dress, her- 
self, The general effect is 
picturesque, and no more un- 
pleasing than any other aut- 
umnal untidiness. It is highly 


characteristic, too, of one who 
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has a fixed 
Mademoiselle 


And 
has a 


idea, 
Genlis 
fixed idea, to the effect that 
the air of Prussia is unbreath- 


able by human beings. The 
Prisoner of War has been 
breathing the air of Prussia 
for some thirty-five years and 
shows no acute symptoms of 
asphyxiation. But that does 
not make any difference to 
the fixed idea. 

Ma’amzelle is at war with 
her neighbours, and they are 
at peace with her. She 
bristles with hostility to her 
surroundings. She accepts no 
kind offices that are in any 
way avoidable, and the Behns- 
lebenite is not yet born who 
would dare to offer the insult 
of a compliment to the Prisoner 
of War. But she does not do 
unto her neighbours as she 
will have it that they shall 
do unto her, for she is a very 
fountain of secret benevolence, 
and is only rich on dividend 
days. That she has two sides 
to her character is not extra- 
ordinary, for she has two 
graves in her heart—a French 
grave and a Prussian grave. 

When Behnsleben society 
speaks of Mademoiselle Genlis, 
it more than occasionally as- 
sumes @ pitiful air, gives a 
knowing wag of its collective 
head and whispers not un- 
kindly, “Just a little—you 
understand?” But it has no 
monopoly in this; for when 
Ma’amzelle speaks of Behns- 
leben society she frowns, purses 
up her lips, raps herself upon 
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the forehead with anything 
that she has in her hand,— 
her wooden darning-ball gen- 
erally, for she looks after the 
hosiery of a small regiment 
of motherless children,— and 
says sharply and firmly, “Mad 
—all mad!” Such is the 
gloomy result of that baleful 
air of Prussia. 

In this point Behnsleben so- 
ciety has right upon its side 
rather than the Prisoner of 
War. For in the unwhole- 
some shade of that tree of a 
fixed idea certain small men- 
tal oddities, harmless under- 
growths, not unpicturesque, 
have sprung up. Ma’amzelle 
is undoubtedly “Just a little 
—you understand?” in more 
ways than one. She owns to 
fifty-seven, and neither gal- 
lantry nor unkindness can take 
exception to her calculation. 
But at fifty-seven those under- 
growths of oddities are apt to 
flourish rather vigorously about 
the main stem of the fixed 
idea. So Mademoiselle Genlis 
is in communication with the 
spirits: she writes poetry that 
makes you fancy that you 
yourself must be “Just a 
little—you understand?” and 
she has for several years been 
on the point of revolutionising 
the world with a succession of 
small inventions. 

If you, a stranger to the 
town, met Ma’amzelle in a 
Behnsleben drawing-room—for 
she cannot entirely neglect her 
social duties —she will most 
probably flatter you by ask- 
ing you with which of the 
monarchs of Europe you are 
best acquainted personally. 
This information gained, she 
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will very nicely request you to 
be good enough to “push” her 
four-eyed needle —the latest 
world-upheaver—at your fav. 
ourite royal or imperial court, 
It will occur to you, after your 
ready compliance with this 
reasonable demand, that you 
would make yourself highly 
unpopular by pushing a needle, 
four-headed and one-pointed, 
at court or anywhere else, 
and you will be more guarded 
when the next invention is 
brought under your notice, 
Such, for instance, as a sign- 
post that is at the same time 
a weathercock and an appli- 
ance for eating bread - and- 
butter gracefully and grease- 
lessly. 

The patriotism of the Pris- 
oner of War is intense, the 
very sap and vitality of that 
fixed idea. On Sedan Day, 
when bunting flaps the poison- 
ous air of Prussia, and the 
schools with their bands and 
flags and escorts of flags— 
very solemn — and _ ribbons 
and brand new caps traverse 
the town in deliberate pro- 
cession, singing “Ich hatt’ 
einen Kameraden,” Ma’amzelle 
shuts herself up in her house, 
pulls down the blinds, and 
prays for her beloved France, 
It is from Paris that her 
prayers and her thoughts 
mount up: for she cannot 
bring herself to think that 
any of the bases of God's 
throne are laid in Prussia. 

Ma’amzelle’s chief work lies 
in the prisoners’ corner of the 
Friedhof —the cemetery, the 
Court of Peace—where she 
saves the not ungrateful muni- 
cipality a gardener. The 
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passers-by stop to look at the 
little bent old lady, weeding 
and brushing from morning to 
sunset, and admire the trim- 
ness of the walks and the order 
that reigns in this house of the 
dead. She clips the ivy about 
the headstones, plants in their 
season flowers raised from 
French seed, and with nests of 
her own devising cunningly 
attracts the birds to build in 
this garden of hers and sing 
to her sleeping fellow-captives. 
There is one grave close up to 
the boundary wall and another 
just outside it: the same vigor- 
ous young acacia shades them 
both: a French grave and a 
Prussian grave: and these are 
the two that she has in her 
heart. For that grave outside 
the wall of her garden and 
inside the wall of her soul she 
must not entirely hate the 
Prussian land. So it is, per- 
haps, that the Behnsleben 
babies are not afraid of the 
flushed, grim little Prisoner 
of War. 

She has followed the fashion 
of Behnsleben and set a gar- 
den-seat in her enclosure. It is 
under the acacia, between the 
two graves. Here she sits to 
rest, and darns a little; reads 
a little; and eats a biscuit or 
some fruit of the tidier species. 
But more often she dreams, 
and, sleeping or waking, she is 
never alone. For sometimes a 
French gentleman sits by her 
on the bench, handsome in spite 
of the great purple wound that 
zigzags from temple to lip: 
sometimes a tall, grey - haired 
man comes, that you would 
know anywhere for a German, 
with one empty sleeve. When 
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people condole with Ma’amzelle 
on her solitude, she replies 
stiffly that she can always 
have two friends with her. 
“She is a little—you under- 
stand?” 

If you, a stranger, ask 
Ma’amzelle when she returns 
to France, she falls into a little 
flurry and trembling, ruffles 
and reddens up, smooths down 
her dress, and says in her eager 
voice that she will go back to 
France when Alsace and Lor- 
raine go back. So it is more 
than likely that the Prisoner 
of War will not leave Behns- 
leben until Death, the deliverer, 
comes to strike off her chains. 

This is the autumn—the late 
autumn, of Ma’amzelle’s year. 
And here are some leaves from 
the spring of it. 


Among the French prisoners 
quartered in 1870 in the little 
south Prussian town of Behns- 
leben was a certain Captain 
Jules Genlis of the Hussards 
of the Guard. Monsieur Genlis 
had taken part in the battle of 
Mars-le-Tour on August 16, 
had received a sabre-cut that 
laid open one side of his face, 
and had fallen into the hands 
of the Germans. They had 
patched him up passably in a 
field - hospital, and, when he 
was well enough to stand the 
journey, he was sent to Behns- 
leben. There his sister and 
only relative had been per- 
mitted to join her brother, and 
to occupy an apartment with 
him in the town. 

You could conceive of many 
a@ more gloomy place of exile 
than Behnsleben. It lies about 
twenty miles north of the 
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Harz: and standing a little 
above the town you can see 
the whole range of mountains 
from its eastern to its western 
slope, with the rounded cone 
of the Brocken for its centre 
and highest point, set on this 
plain of green and silver, the 
green of forests and the silver 
of mighty sand-rents. It is a 
land of leisure, where time is of 
no great account: a land of 
ox-drawn ploughs, of slow- 
moving wains, of loitering pine- 
scented airs. The little town 
has its store of mild pleasures: 
its old churches and tortuous 
streets and wooden houses for 
those who dream; its theatre 
and clubs and taverns for play- 
hours. 

Captain Genlis was disposed 
to make the best of the situa- 
tion. He accepted his dis- 
figurement philosophically, and 
observed that it was less re- 
markable here than it would 
have been in Paris. He would 
not have greatly cared to 
parade his “Turk’s Head,” as 
he gaily called that slashed 
countenance of his, in the 
Champs Elysées or on the 
Grands Boulevards; but here, 
at Behnsleben, the long purple 
meander from temple to lip was 
not very much out of the com- 
mon: for, said the Hussard, 
are not the German ladies 
accustomed to have their 
brothers and friends returned 
to them two or three times in 
the year from the universities 
with their faces ingeniously 
carved? The religious question 
presented no great difficulties ; 
for though Monsieur Genlis 
was a Catholic and his neigh- 
bours almost exclusively Pro- 
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testants, he allowed nothing in 
his Catholicism or in their 
Lutherian and Zwinglian 
tenets to make them or himself 
respectively uncomfortable for 
one single moment: because 
Monsieur Genlis understood 
the term “liberty of conscience” 
in its very widest signification. 
As for his country’s wrongs, he 
was content to wear his patri- 
otism in his heart rather than 
on his sleeve, and not to let 
such dreams as he had of future 
revenge interfere with the 
tranquillity of the moment. So 
Behnslebenapproved of Captain 
Jules Genlis, and the French 
gentleman found his house of 
exile pleasant enough. 

But this was not at all the 
case with Mademoiselle Genlis, 
and her brother was accus- 
tomed to say that it was Marie 
Angélique, and not he, that 
was the real prisoner of war. 
The French girl—for she 
was not more than a girl 
then —came into antagonism 
with her neighbours at every 
point. First of all, there was 
that purple scar—a_ thing 
beyond all forgiveness. Jules 
had been handsome, almost as 
handsome as his adoring sister 
held him to be. She was ten 
years younger than he, and her 
worship and love of him was 
undetachable from all her 
memories back and up to her 
very dawn of consciousness. 
She would have given all her 
own young beauty, all the 
blood that ebbed and flowed 
so prettily in her cheeks, to 
have been able to smooth and 
dye out that terrible zigzag. 
For her the war had culminated 
in that wound: Europe had 
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been shaken by the tramp of 
armies that her brother, her 
handsome brother, should be so 
disfigured: and for that wound 
she hated the German name as 
much almost as for the desola- 
tion of France. Then there 
was her religion, her fervent 
faith, the very grain of her 
being: a poetical and fanciful 
religion, it may be, but drawing 
in from all the beauties of 
music and art the strength 
that makes the martyrs. So 
it was that this young French 
girl, whom for her frail and 
gentle appearance the kindly 
German women would have 
taken to their sentimental 
hearts and mothered into 
robuster life, had within her 
a very volcano of resentment 
that must smoulder and smoul- 
der and only break into flames 
occasionally at her eyes. 

“I really believe,” said her 
brother to her once, “that if 
you could make one man of the 
old Emperor, Bismarck, and 
Moltke, you would chop off his 
head with delight, to take your 
payment for this scratch of 
mine. But you would turn 
him into a good Catholic first, 
wouldn’t you now?” 

And Marie laughed — but 
answered not a word. 

One day Jules told his sister 
that a new acquaintance of his, 
Rittmeister Sponnagel, late of 
the 7th Kiirassiers, Bismarck’s, 
was coming in to coffee. 

“He was at Mars-le-Tour, 
too,” said Captain Genlis, “and 
lost an arm there. He was 
picked up by the French and 
sent to Metz as a prisoner, but 
when he came out of hospital 
he was free again, for in the 
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meantime that Bazaine had 
surrendered the town. Spon- 
nagel came straight back to 
Behnsleben, where he has 
property, and I met him last 
night at the Officers’ Club. If 
you can bring yourself to like 
anything German, you may 
like him.” 

Marie gave the gentlemen 
their coffee that afternoon, and 
sat in one of the window re- 
cesses while the two warriors 
fought their battle over again. 
He was a tall, spare-built man, 
this cavalry-captain Karl Spon- 
nagel, and the girl noticed how 
his hair was thickly snowed 
with grey and his face furrowed 
with the deep vertical lines 
that a noble suffering leaves. 
He had a gentle voice and 
manner, and that and the 
pathos of the empty sleeve 
pinned over his chest almost 
lulled to sleep the girl’s wake- 
ful resentment. 

“Has Captain Genlis de- 
scribed the fight to you, Made- 
moiselle?’’ said the Rittmeister, 
turning after some time to 
Marie. 

Now of Mars-le-Tour Jules 
had not spoken often to his 
sister, and she had not trusted 
herself to ask him much. So 
she got up from the window 
and came and stood by the 
little table on which the Ritt- 
meister set out the battle with 
matches and the coffee-cups. 

“Here you have Metz and 
Bazaine’s army corps,” he ex- 
plained, ‘and that cup shall 
stand for Macmahon farther 
north. Orders came to us from 
headquarters to hinder at all 
costs for one hour Bazaine’s 
concentration on Macmahon. 
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At the end of the hour our 
main body would have come 
up and the concentration would 
have been rendered impractic- 
able. There was nothing to do 
but hurl our cavalry at the 
French troops moving out 
northwards from Metz. The 
Uhlans and Bismarck’s 7th 
Kiirassiers—my old regiment— 
were told off to charge them. 
It was a pretty desperate busi- 
ness : one against—how many? 
—thirty or forty perhaps, and 
the bare half of us came out 
of it.” 

“It was magnificent!” cried 
the Hussard of the Guard. 
“People compare it to that 
charge of the English Light 
Brigade, but that was a mis- 
take, and there was no mistake 
here. It was superb!” 

“We had nothing else to do,” 
said the Rittmeister simply. 
“T myself was with some of 
the more lucky ones who got 
through two lines of the French, 
and I was close by Smettow, 
twenty yards, I should say, 
when he gave the order to 
retire. And that was a curious 
thing, Mademoiselle. Graf 
Smettow, who led the charge, 
turned to his trumpeter and 
called to him, with something 
strange in his voice that was 
not a groan and not a sob and 
not an oath, and yet was all 
three, to sound the retreat. 
Binkebank—the man’s name— 
put the trumpet to his lips, but 
the brass had been riddled with 
shot, and all he could get out 
of it was a faint and melan- 
choly wail. At that moment 
my arm was shot through and 
my horse came down on me. 
And when I dragged myself up 
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on my unwounded arm, Binke. 
bank had slung his trumpet 
behind him and the comrades 
were away.” 

“I could not have been far 
from you,” said Captain Genlis, 
“for I heard Smettow’s order 
and that trumpet-wail which 
seemed to me like a call from 
the bank of the Styx. A big 
Kirassier had just given me 
this””—he touched lightly the 
zig-zag on his face—“and I 
could not yet know whether I 
was of the living or the dead. 
The thin piping had something 
so unearthly in it that I half 
imagined that I had got down 
to the shores of the fabled river 
and that the wail was the 
signal to the old ferryman of 
the dead. You remember that 
passage of Virgil? Yes ? 
Well, I had not read it for 
years, but it all came back to 
me then. I was one of the 
great multitude that stand 
waiting their turn on the 
shores of the river of death: 
‘thick as the leaves that fall 
gliding to earth at autumn’s 
first touch of frost: thick as 
the birds swarm to land,’—and 
there was Charon putting his 
barge across the dark water.” 

“How did you get among 
our people?” asked the Ritt- 
meister. 

‘My horse bolted with me,” 
said the French gentleman. 
‘“‘T was blinded and dazed and 
had to go with him where he 
would. So I found myself 
among your white Kiirassier 
uniforms ; some of them vibrat- 
ing round me, others under 
foot. Everywhere snow and 
red blood, I dreamed.” 

“ And you heard Smettow’s 
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order and that thin call of 
Binkebank’s?” observed the 
other. “ You must have been 
very close to them.” 

“T suppose so,” said Captain 
Genlis. ‘A few yards, prob- 
ably the same distance as 

ourself.” 

“What else do you re- 
member at the moment?” 
asked the Rittmeister. “I 
have a curious thought in my 
mind.” 

“T remember a great white- 
uniformed figure down on me,” 
said the hussard. “A great 
white arm lifted, a sabre-flash 
that split the sky like the 
lightning. But I got in my 
revolver just between that 
flash and the blow. Then the 
world went to twilight, and 
that is the end of distinct 
memory.” 

“Shall we call divided 
honours, Captain Genlis?” 
cried the Rittmeister at this 
point, stretching out his hand 
across the table. 

‘“* How do you mean?” asked 


the Captain bewildered. 
“Don’t you see?” said 
Sponnagel. “We were ex- 


actly at the same _ spot, 
and——” 

The French gentleman burst 
into a laugh, and wrung the 
outstretched hand. 

“Who would have thought 
that we should ever meet 
again?” he cried. “Is it not 
extraordinary, Marie?” 

The two soldiers had been so 
carried away by their subject 
that they had forgotten the 
girl standing there at the 
table. Now that they looked 
up at her, they saw that her 
cheeks and lips were white, 


and that her hand was resting 
heavily upon the back of her 
brother’s chair. 

“You are not well, Made- 
moiselle?” cried Sponnagel, 
starting up. “How could we 
talk of such horrible things 
before you! Will you not sit 
down?” 

Without turning her eyes to 
him, Marie said that she was 
indeed not well, and would go 
to her own room. She would 
not let her brother come with 
her, and so she left the two 
gentlemen and appeared no 
more that afternoon. 

But when the Rittmeister 
had gone away, late in the 
evening—for the two had 
talked on and on of sieges and 
battles, ancient and modern, 
and of saddles and of reduc 
tions in the weight of accoutre- 
ments, and of other things that 
lie close to a soldier’s heart— 
Marie came to her brother in 
the salon, pale as she had 
left him, but with those fires 
burning at her eyes. 

“Jules,” she said slowly, 
“this Prussian—this_ Ritt- 
meister Sponnagel—did he 
give you your wound?” 

“T should think so,” an- 
swered her brother carelessly. 
“And are you better now? 
What was the matter with 
you? A soldier’s sister should 
not go faint at soldiers’ talk.” 

“Tt was not that at all,” 
she answered, “and I was not 
faint. Oh, I am girlish, I 
know, and foolish, perhaps, but 
not as you think. Jules, never 
ask me to see this man again.” 

“Yes, indeed,” he cried, 
“you are right to say that 
you are girlish, Do you want 
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to make me ridiculous, Marie ? 

What difference is it to us that 

it was he more than any one 

else that gave me this cut? 

And what of his arm? Does 

that count for nothing with 
ou?” 

“T cannot see him, Jules,” 
was all she said. 

“You can be reasonable, 
little sister,” he answered. 
“You will always hate the 
poor man, I suppose, because 
he disfigured your brother. 
But that came in the open 
give-and-take, and if war 
brought nothing but wounds, 
Marie, it would be robbed of 
half its terrors. You must 
remember that the Rittmeister 
only did his duty, and you 
must never let him see that 
ill-will you bear him.” 

“Tf war brought nothing 
but wounds!” murmured the 
girl. 

The acquaintance between 
the two men, so dramatically 
begun and so strangely re- 
newed, ripened into friend- 
ship, and the tall Prussian 
gentleman, about whom his 
civilian costume still hung 
rather loosely, was a frequent 
guest in the salon of Captain 
Genlis. Marie’s eyes were 
always hard for the Ritt- 
meister, though her manner 
was composed and courteous, 
And the Rittmeister, striving 
vainly by much quiet kindness 
and gentleness to bring back 
the soft light that should 
surely be in the eyes of this 
French girl, for whom, exiled 
and melancholy, his whole soul 
went out in compassion, came 
gradually to set all his hope 
and happiness in that soften- 
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ing. But it came neither with 
the hours nor the days nor the 
months: for Marie would hear 
nothing but the shriek of the 
sabre cutting down through 
the air on to her brother's 
cheek. She would not see the 
Kirassier, with beads of agony 
on his forehead, raising himself 
on his unshattered arm to look 
out over the frosted field of 
Mars-le-Tour to Binkebank 
blowing that unearthly call 
and “the comrades away”: and 
the pathos of the Rittmeister’s 
loosely - clinging clothes and 
armless sleeve had no more 
voice for her. 


Peace had been declared, 
and the shabby French uni- 
forms had melted away from 
the city streets and the town 
lanes. Nothing remained in 
Behnsleben of the prisoners of 
war but the headstones in their 
allotted corner of the Friedhof, 
the memory of the fine skill 
with which the captives had 
rolled cigarettes between the 
strokes of billiards, and the 
presence, which seemed likely 


to become permanent, of 
Captain and Mademoiselle 
Genlis. 


For only a few days before 
Captain Genlis would have 
been at liberty to discard his 
fetters of a tarnished uniform 
and depart for France, dis- 
quieting symptoms of paralysis 
had made their appearance, 
It would seem that the sabre- 
cut of Mars-le-Tour had gone a 
trifle, only a millimetre it may 
be, deeper than was suspected, 
and that some delicate hair- 
spring of the human machine 
had been jarred. So the long 
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and tiresome journey was post- 
poned again and again, until 
at last it was apparent that 
Captain Jules Genlis would 
never take it, but from Behns- 
leben would some day set out 
on the journey that is longer 
still but less tiresome. 

Captain Genlis accepted the 
situation with serenity. He 
was glad, he said, to be spared 
the necessity of trying the 
nerves of his Parisian ac- 
quaintances with the contem- 
plation of that Turk’s Head of 
his. He had himself trans- 
ported to rooms a little above 
the town, where from his 
couch he could see out across 
that green and silver plain to 
the great cone of the Brocken. 
For men will always look up- 
wards in their perplexed hours, 
and many before the old 
Psalmist and after him, godly 
and ungodly, have got their 
help from the hills. Captain 
Genlis found contentment in 
the constant society of his 
sister and the Rittmeister 
Sponnagel, and in the visits of 
other friends; his fortitude 
and courtesy were always up 
to the level of his suffering, 
and he would not allow his 
long dying to distress his 
neighbours more than it dis- 
tressed himself. 

During those five years the 
Rittmeister never saw the soft- 
ening come into the eyes of 
Mademoiselle Genlis. She ac- 
cepted his constant presence 
because it was her brother’s 
wish, and for the same reason 
when the Prussian gentleman 
was sitting with Jules she left 
the house to walk in the fields 
or the lanes, for she avoided 
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the town. But the hiss of the 
Rittmeister’s sabre was ever in 
her ears, poisoning her life. 
For all her wrestling with 
God she could not find that 
impulse to toleration and for- 
giveness that came, without 
prayer, to her brother. She 
accepted with  stifled-down 
resentment the kindnesses that 
were showered on her by her 
friendly neighbours, And the 
Rittmeister, looking into the 
cold steel of her eyes, often 
wished passionately that some 
Angel of Destiny had hewn off 
his sword-arm at the shoulder 
before his blade came down on 
that face rising up at him 
white from the red haze of 
battle. 

The day arrived when Cap- 
tain Jules Genlis went down to 
that dark river; and this time 
the ferryman was ready for 
him, because his turn had come. 
What was left of him on this 
side of Styx they clothed in 
the old tarnished uniform of 
the Hussards of the Guard and 
carried to the prisoners’ corner 
of the Friedhof. Marie refused 
the offer that was made of a 
military escort. 

The Rittmeister went to the 
house that evening. She re- 
ceived him in the room where 
Jules had listened so long for 
the foot of Death upon the 
stair. His couch was still there, 
with its dark-green coverlet, 
his reading-stand, his books, 
his chessboard set out. The 
windows were open towards 
the Brocken, from whence his 
help had come. The hour, 


everything, should have speken 
to Marie of peace and forgive- 
ness. But the hiss of the sabre 
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was in her ear and set moun- 
tains between herself and the 
Rittmeister. And he looked at 
the soft lines of her slight 
figure and at the grey strands 
in her hair that had wound 
themselves about his soul: and 
his heart went out to her in 
love and pity. But he saw 
then the drawn lines of her 
mouth and the hardness of her 
eyes: and with that he saw 
the barrier that was always 
between them. 

“ Mademoiselle,” he said, this 
friend of the house, “will you 
tell me what you are going to 
do now? Do you think you 
will return to France?” 

She looked at him almost in 
surprise. 

“To France?” she asked 
coldly. “To leave Jules here, 
alone, Herr Rittmeister? In 
Prussia?” 

“You would leave him with 
friends.” 

She drew herself up. 

“T am only a woman,” she 
answered, “and perhaps in this 
I shall seem to you not so very 
womanly. But I, at any rate, 
do not accept Prussian friend- 
ship.” 

“ Jules—Captain Genlis,” he 
said with a sigh, “was not so 
bitter against us.” 

“ And I,” she exclaimed, all 
the smothered-down resentment 
of years shooting up of a sudden 
into angry flames, “I hate it 
all. You do not know how I 
hate it all! I hate Behnsleben! 
I hate your patronising women! 
I hate your God! Oh, how I 
hate your God, your merciless, 
crushing divinity, cold and 
formal as your churches—your 
God of Victory!” 
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“Germany, too, has her 
orphans and widows,” said 
Sponnagel sadly. 

“Yes, but the orphans and 
widows of conquerors, Herr 
Rittmeister. Victory is a salve 
for all wounds. We have none 
of that wonderful salve. We 
have only the memory of blun- 
ders and defeats and treachery, 
nothing to honour but our 
dead.” 

“We would honour your 
dead, too,” he said. “Why did 
you not let us?” 

“You mean, why did I refuse 
the military escort, Herr Ritt- 
meister?” she replied. “Oh, 
you will say, I know, or you 
will think that it is a womanish 
view, girlish and petty; but I 
believe that if it is not the view 
of more than myself, France is 
indeed lost. I will accept no 
favours, no compliments from 
Germany, till justice has been 
done. Give us back our pro- 
vinces: give us back Alsace 
and Lorraine—and then send 
escorts for our dead.” 

“Mademoiselle Genlis,” he 
said at length, breaking in 
desperately on a dragging, 
painful silence, “if you must 
stay on here, if you will not 
leave Jules alone with us, will 
you let me continue to be what 
I have perhaps been to you in 
these years? I loved your 
brother Jules, and if x 

‘Herr Rittmeister,” she in- 
terrupted coldly, “there is 
Mars-le-Tour.” 

“Mars-le-Tour brought us 
together and kept us together, 
Jules and me,” he exclaimed 
passionately. 

‘“‘ Mars-le-Tour is between us, 
you and me,” she said. 
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“No, no!” he cried. ‘No, 
that must not be. Marie— 
Mademoiselle Genlis, cannot 
you see? I would to God any 
other hand but mine had done 
it; but what were we, he and 
I? Pieces on the board of war 
that must move and strike and 
be struck. I could no more 
help it than 

He stopped, not so quickly 
but she had carried on his 
thought and glanced involun- 
tarily at the empty sleeve. But 
that was only just, she insisted 
to herself: was Prussia then to 
pay no price at all for victory 
after victory? And no soften- 
ing came into her eyes. 

“T will tell you,” he said, 
rising, “what it was in my 
heart to say to you. I love 
you, Marie: that wasall. You 
knew it: I can see it in your 
eyes. But I am a Prussian: I 
can read that reproach, too, in 
your eyes.” 

“Tt could never be, Herr 
Rittmeister,” she said. She 
had risen, too, and was as pale 
as he, 

“Will Mars-le-Tour always 
be between us?” 

“ Always.” 

“I do not believe it,” he 
cried. ‘I will not take the 
answer. Marie, you do not 
know yourself.” 

And he left her. 

The Rittmeister was mis- 
taken. Marie knew herself in 
that moment. She was con- 





scious that the walls she had 
raised around her heart were 
only to be maintained by the 
painful and constant beating 
back of the nobler impulses 
that would have torn them 
down. The Rittmeister was a 
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Prussian: there was Mars-le- 
Tour: there were the wrongs 
of France: there were the lost 
provinces: but it was by des- 
perate force of will alone that 
she could bring herself to say, 
yes, almost to think, “I do not 
love him.” 

His step went down the 
stair. It was as if Death were 
leaving the house for a second 
time. 

“T do not love him,” she 
persisted in the teeth of her 
soul. 

The door closed behind him, 
and his slow tread died into 
the night upon her straining 
ear. 

“T love him not!” 

And she burst into tears. 


Another five years passed, 
and the Rittmeister came back 
to Behnsleben. He had been 
offered such employment as a 
man without a bridle-arm can 
undertake, and had travelled 
far. But into the sweltering 
depths of the Cameroon forests, 
up to the Great Wall of China, 
he had carried with him the 
image of the solitary, resentful 
French girl. The horseman for 
all his skill cannot be rid of 
Black Care; but Love rides 
pillion, and sits the steed yet 
more tenaciously. 

So he came home one summer 
day and went to her house. 
She was not there. They told 
him he would be sure to find 
her at the Friedhof: she went 
to that prisoners’ corner every 
day. 

He followed her to the Fried- 
hof, and found her at her 
brother’s grave. The sapling 
acacia by which they had 
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buried Jules had grown into 
a fair young tree, and made of 
the place a pleasant green and 
gold shade, and laid a tapestry 
of soft colours over the sleeping 
soldier and shifted it and relaid 
it. Beyond the low bounding 
wall of the cemetery you could 
see that plain of pine forests 
and sand-rents and the eternal 
hills above. 

More grey had come into her 
hair, and his soul was ever en- 
tangled in the pathos of those 
grey strands. But her eyes 
were always hard, and he could 
not see the tumult of her heart. 

“No,” he cried again. 
“And now I will not take 
the answer.” 


Rittmeister Sponnagel was 
in Behnsleben once more. He 
had been again half across the 
world, and had looked Death 
in the eyes. Somewhere in his 
journey the thought had come 
to him that he was weary of 
that love riding pillion before 
him. Was it the care or the 
danger of his life that came 
between him and it? The 
pleasure it could not be: he 
had no such great pleasure in 
living. Was it the hopeless- 
ness of the thing? Was it 
that his solitude, hateful at 
first, had grown to be a 
treasure that he could not 
relinquish? He did not know: 
but the little thought grew 
stronger and stronger in him, 
until at last it was a convic- 
tion. He looked that love of 
his in the face: how pale and 
wan and old it had become! 
He lifted it down gently, with 
sighs, from the pillion of his 
heart, and rode on—=slone. 
The Rittmeister went again 
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to the Friedhof, for he knew 
that she would be there: and 
they must always remain 
friends, though now they would 
be nothing else for all their 
years. He found her to be 
greyer than before: the lines 
of her face detached themselves 
more saliently: and she was a 
little bent. He felt a great 
pity for her, and found that 
he wondered if he had not 
deceived himself all through, 
For some have defined love in 
chemical terms as a precipitate 
of gratitude: and the Ritt- 
meister asked himself if love 
may not as often be a precipi- 
tate of compassion. But, in 
any case, when a man comes 
to analyse his love, that love 
is dead. 

This time he did not put the 
old twice-asked question, but 
inquired of her life, and told 
her of his, and spoke of Jules. 
But his talk halted more and 
more, and at last ran out into 
silence: and he went away, 
melancholy and pensive. For 
looking into her eyes he had 
seen the softening there. 


f 
That evening Marie received\ | 


a message asking her to go * 
once to the hospital. Ritt 
meister Sponnagel, said the 
messenger, had met with an 
accident. He had been cross- 
ing a road and in a fit of 
absent - mindedness had come 
into the way of a cart and had 
been run over. He had begged 
that Mademoiselle Genlis should 
be sent for. When Marie asked 
if the accident was serious, the 
messenger only said that Ma’am- 
zelle would do well to come at 
once. 

Marie hurried to the hospital, 
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which is the old Krankenhaus, 
instituted and maintained by 
the Benedictines in the days 
before charity was elevated into 
a public virtue. It has mon- 
astic suggestions: stone dials 
and sun-entrapping cloisters, 
an aged, time-wrenched mul- 
berry- tree set on a square of 
green turf, low-arched doors 
and cobbled walks and window- 
work of delicate tracery. And 
the invalids in their grey 
wrappers creep about the old 
courts, shadows crawling into 
Eternity across the great dial 
of Time. 

Here the head-surgeon came 
to meet Mademoiselle Genlis. 
Yes, he said, in answer to her 
look, it was bad. They had been 
obliged to amputate the crushed 
leg. The Rittmeister was not 
yet aware of the full extent of 
the disaster that had come 
upon him; and if they could 
keep this knowledge from him 
until they had got up his 
strength a little, his system 
would be better able to endure 
the shock. But the Rittmeister 
had not spared himself these 
last years, and there was not 
much reserve of strength to 
draw upon. In fact, perhaps 
Mademoiselle Genlis would 
come at once. 

She followed the doctor up 
through the wards to the room 
where the Rittmeister was 
stretched out, with that grey 
on his face which you only see 
at the dawn of the sun and at 
the dawn. of eternity. His 
white hand lay outside the 
coverlet, and over his leg was 
@ great hoop. He said that he 
was feeling better except for 
that numbness in his damaged 
limb, Then, with the usual 
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cautions, the doctor and nurses 
left them together. 

“Will you draw back the 
blind?” he said. 

Now while she was at the 
window, that white hand of his 
stole underneath the coverlet, 
and the Rittmeister knew what 
had happened. It was a minute 
before Marie could find the 
blind-cords, and when she came 
back to him the hand was on 
the coverlet again; but in that 
minute he had called to the 
ferryman, and the ferryman 
was putting ‘his barge across 
the river of death. 

The evening sun came in 
through the leaves and threw 
over the dying man’s bed that 
same shifting tapestry of green 
and gold that it was laying at 
that moment about the Hussard 
of the Guard in the Friedhof. 
It was the hour of the sun’s 
setting, and of men’s setting. 

“Sit,” he said, “where I 
can see you.” 

She drew up a chair and sat 
by him. He looked into her 
eyes: yes, the softening was 
there upon which he had once 
set his whole happiness. He 
looked into his heart: his love 
was dead, not even on the brink 
of the grave to be quickened 
for a second from the dead 
past. 

But she was crying. 

He put out his hand, and she 
gave him hers. His tired arm 
sank on to the bed: but he 
always held her hand: and 
when at last his grasp loosened, 
he was dead. 

That movement of compas- 
sion and friendship she took 
for a movement of love. And 
the Rittmeister had meant it 
to be taken so. 
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A JAUNT TO JANINA. 


Mr ALEXIS, a Greek mer- 
chant naturalised in England, 
and his son were going to 
Janina to look for family 
tombstones, The Alexis family 
hailed from Epirus, when it 
was not under Turkish rule, 
and Mr Alexis thought it was 
time to see what records of 
themselves his worthy ances- 
tors had left behind in the 
picturesque capital. I accepted 
with alacrity an invitation 
to accompany them, and for 
one who was only used to 
travelling in the most civilised 
parts of Europe the week 
passed on Turkish soil was a 
most novel and amusing exper- 
ience. Having spent Easter in 
a villa hidden among the olive- 
trees of a Corfiote village, we 
started at five o’clock one April 
morning to catch the midday 
steamer at the town of Corfu. 

In the manner of silly, nerv- 
ous, and punctual Europeans 
we boarded our ship just before 
noon, when it was timed to 
start. We were to learn in 
the next few days that man is 
not made for the clock, but the 
clock for man. As it was, we 
weighed anchor at two o’clock 
and steamed before a stiff 
southerly breeze for Santi 
Quaranta, the port of the Holy 
Forty. Seen from a little 
steamer the Acroceraunian 
coast is stupendous and ter- 
rifying, a veritable “step- 
mother of ships,” to borrow an 
Aischylean phrase. It baffles 
imagination how mortal man 
(encumbered with a Gladstone 


bag) can penetrate those end- 
less ranges of gloomy rocks, 
over which a snowy peak here 
and there lifts its head. But 
opposite to the northern end 
of Corfu there is a little bay, 
facing south-west, fringed on 
one side by a meagre row of 
mean houses, some of them in 
ruins. This is Santi Quaranta, 
and seen, as we saw it, under 
a leaden sky in drizzling rain, 
it was not a cheerful prospect. 
The Turkish flag and that of 
the Austrian-Lloyd were flying 
from the house nearest the 
slip, whence a rowing- boat 
set out as we anchored. The 
bay was welcoming the long 
rollers with open arms, ‘and 
merrily they splashed their 
spray over the ship. The boat 
with difficulty came along- 
side, and three of us with our 
bags tumbled over the side 
in a heap on top of the Aus- 
trian-Lloyd agent. We landed 
safe only by the mercy of Pro- 
vidence, and the steamer’s 
captain was said to have 
heaved a sigh of relief when he 
saw us step ashore unscathed. 

As I have said, Santi Quar- 
anta consists of one street and 
a few tumble-down houses, but 
this did not affect us much as 
we landed, for we had no in- 
tention of sampling its delights 
for more than an hour or 80, 
Silly slaves of time and of pre- 
conceived ideas that we were! 
In our foolishness we hoped to 
make Delvino—a drive of some 
nine miles into the interior— 
that night. We were soon un- 
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deceived — with many compli- 
ments—by the officials. Santi 


Quaranta boasts a staff of 
three: the Moudir, the douan- 
ier, and the Moudir’s secretary. 
Never shall I forget Suleiman 
Effendi, the secretary. Dan 
Leno alone could have rivalled 
the grotesqueness of his ges- 
tures and the comic cluckings 
of his Albanian speech. But 
we shall ever appreciate the 

ains he took to make us feel 
at home that day, though 
Turkish and Albanian were to 
us unknown tongues. Beam- 
ingly he read our passports, 
which he could not understand, 
effusively he tapped his head 
and heart to greet us. We 
passed on to the douanier, a 
stolid old Wallachian with a 
curiously mottled, brown and 
white complexion. He spoke 
Greek, so that talk became 
possible over the coffee and 
cigarettes which are indispens- 
able to any conversation in 
Turkey. He listened sympa- 
thetically as we exposed our 
projects with fretful eagerness, 
but shook his head and seemed 
distinctly doubtful of our plans 
reaching any maturity. Then 
in bustled our good friend Sul- 
eiman with “nods and becks 
and wreathed smiles,” suggest- 
ing that the Moudir would be 
honoured by a call. This was 
not difficult, as he lived up- 
stairs above the douanier. 
Making as impressive an entry 
as possible, we again sat down 
to coffee and cigarettes, and 
through the medium of the 
Austrian-Lloyd agent unfolded 
our scheme of leaving for Del- 
vino that day to the Moudir, 
who only knew Albanian. 
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Then at last we learnt the 
truth, There were no horses 
in Santi Quaranta, and they 
must be sent for from Delvino, 
Moreover, it was bad weather 
and the rivers were in flood, 
probably making the fords im- 
passable. Indeed we might 
not get to Delvino for several 
days, but what did it matter? 
Still, we might telegraph for 
horses. Here was a chance for 
Suleiman to do a turn all by 
himself. Beaming and chatter- 
ing he seized a reed pen and a 
piece of paper, and holding the 
latter in his left hand he dic- 
tated to himself an intermin- 
able telegram in Turkish, which 
must have contained more ful- 
some compliments to the in- 
habitants of Delvino than our 
instructions. Still, he trotted 
off happily to send it, and left 
us to hear the confidences of 
the Moudir, who complained 
that his pay was only £2 a- 
month and very irregular at 
that. 

It was now past five in the 
afternoon, and we were shown 
to the one and only khan. 
Entering through a bar, we 
passed into a covered outhouse 
where a peasant was mending 
tin pots, and, ascending by a 
flight of stone steps, arrived in 
a wide corridor, uncarpeted, 
and chiefly inhabited by birds 
which had built their nests in 
the rafters. It was too early 
in the year for lesser inhabi- 
tants, for which, said our 
Hungarian fellow-traveller, we 
might be thankful. We were 
shown a large bare room with 
four beds and two chairs in it. 
Here we sat down rather dis- 
consolately, cheered only by the 
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Hungarian’s remark that he 
had brought a week’s provi- 
sions, including a whole “ mut- 
ton chop,” of which he invited 
us to partake later. But dul- 
ness was not to be our portion 
for long. A knock was heard 
at the door and the inevitable 
Suleiman appeared. The staff 
had ceremoniously come to re- 
turn our kind call. So the 
Mudir and Secretary tock the 
chairs, and the rest of the com- 
pany sat on the beds. There 
was only one theme in a con- 
versation lasting well over an 
hour—the likelihood of our 
ever reaching Delvino, the 
Mudir growing more gloomy, 
Suleiman more grotesquely 
jovial every moment. At last 
they departed and left us to 
our evening meal, for which the 
landlord provided pilaf and 
Viennese beer, and the Hungar- 
ian his “ mutton chop” (a leg 
of mutton) and a cheese that 
would have inspired a Pythian 
priestess. We ate in the bar 
of the khan, where our suits 
of Harris tweed contrasted 
strangely with the long cloaks 
of black goat’s hair, the red 
fezes, and white gaiters of the 
few soldiers who were also sup- 
ping. The Hungarian, a fire 
insurance agent, enlivened us 
with many tales of travel in the 
east ; of frenzied cluckings that 
had produced eggs in obscure 
Levantine villages, of unex- 
pected hospitality and Bar- 
mecide feasts, and of cool 
fountains sought at dead of 
night by a wearied traveller 
whose bed was but a bed of 
torment. 

The next morning was not 
promising, for there had been 
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a terrific thunderstorm in the 
night and it was still raining; 
but when we had consumed the 
coffee and goats’ milk, eggs and 
risogalo, brought by our host, 
the sun appeared, and shortly 
afterwards Suleiman showed 
his effulgent countenance round 
the door to tell us that the 
horses were on their way. 
Cheered by this happy news, 
we set out to see the ruined 
monastery on the hill above 
Santi Quaranta. Unlucky that 
we were, for a heavy squall 
coming up from the sea was hid 
from us as we climbed. It 
caught usas we were negotiating 
a descent of razor-like slabs of 
rock, soaking our nether limbs. 
Returning quickly to the khan, 
we commandeered two braziers 
with which we made a laager 
in the corridor, hanging our 
wet clothes on chairs around. 
Ourselves chastely attired in 
tweed coats, pink pyjamas, and 
pumps, we sat down to finish 
off the “ mutton chop,” causing 
no little delight to the inhabi- 
tants. At length the horses 
came, a string of sturdy little 
animals saddled with the uni- 
versal samari, or wooden pack- 
saddle, and accompanied by six 
Albanian guides and an armed 
zaptieh. The guides were pic- 
turesquely clad in _ white 
doublets of embroidered wool, 
with black breeches and em- 
broidered cloaks with skirts 
and short, baggy sleeves. On 
their heads they wore white 
fezes without tassels, and on 
their feet the red tsarouchia, or 
slippers, with turned-up toes. 
They were good-humoured little 
fellows, who spoke a little 
Greek, though they had one 
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disconcerting habit of shaking 
their heads vehemently when 
they meant “yes.” Our caval- 
cade, which was joined by 
several Greeks, soon set off 
along the stony, ill-kept moun- 
tain road. The first range was 
soon passed, and we entered a 
country of green fields and 
trees, with willows and hedges 
of blackberry as in our Cots- 
wold country, though it is 
surrounded on all sides by 
high rocky peaks. We crossed 
several fords, where the water 
came up to the stirrups, but 
the ponies never stumbled. 
With a cry of encouragement a 
guide leapt on to the crupper, 
and there sat till the double 
burden had once more reached 
dry land. At length we came 
to the gorge of the river 
Delvino, a rushing torrent of 
the most vivid red flowing over 
a wide bed of rocks and gravel. 
As we crossed the bridge we 
saw the turbid waters lashing 
themselves into apricot-tinted 
foam below, while over them 
on @ primitive aqueduct flowed 
placidly the clear liquid of 
&® mountain spring—a strik- 
ing contrast. Delvino is on 
a height beneath towering 
masses, over which heavy 
clouds, night’s vanguard, were 
rolling. As we entered, the 
last reflected light of even- 
ing showed us the slender 
minarets above the low roofs, 
and as we passed along the 
street, where stout merchants 
in fezes sat before row after 
row of scarlet tsarouchia, we 
felt that we were in the East 
atlast. We made the acquaint- 
ance of all Delvino in the café, 
and dined in a low room, orna- 
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mented with back numbers of 
‘Le Petit Journal,’ off pilaf and 
giaourt, an acid and refreshing 
preparation of curdled milk. 
Delvino lies due west of 
Santi Quaranta: from there 
to Janina it is a two days’ 
ride, circling southwards, over 
a high pass into the valley 
of Gervotsati, the night being 
spent at the lonely khan beside 
the lake of Gerovina. We set 
out from Delvino at six in the 
morning a diminished caval- 
cade, ourselves, the Hungarian, 
two guides, and two mounted 
cavallaris, who rode ahead on 
chargers, with rifles slung 
across their backs. For five 
hours we mounted in the 
drizzling rain, jolted in all our 
bones by the uneven gait of 
the ponies. The roads, worn 
into furrows by the winter 
rains and strewn with loose 
boulders, led between hills of 
red sandstone, their lower 
slopes covered with a green, 
refreshing herbage. Yet there 
was a mournful desolation in 


this early morning scene. No’ 


human being met us a8 we 
rode—no merchant with his 
pack, no peasant chanting over 
his tillage. Grey, dun clouds 
blocked out the sunrise, and 
we mounted slowly upwards, 
silent, cold, and hungry. To- 
wards ten o'clock we left the 
sandstone hills, and entered a 
steep pass through a gate of 
bare, jagged rock, curiously 
interstratified. It might have 
been the very entrance to 
Avernus: no sign of life en- 
livened the deepening gloom. 
It was a fit home for the out- 
cast, the hermit, or the brigand. 
Who lived among those beetling 
3K 
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crags was safe from all pursuit: 
who chose to flee the world in 
@ cave beside a spring was 
secure from all interruption in 
his ecstasies. No pulse of life, 
no flash of beauty, could dis- 
tract his heavenward gaze. 
He would see no face, except, 
perhaps, some shepherd track- 
ing a strayed lamb; he would 
hear no voice but the jackal’s 
wail by night. Wearily we 
reached the summit of the pass, 
to gaze into a very valley of 
the shadow. Dark, impene- 
trable squalls lay over all the 
land, and we could but dimly 
spy the bottom road and the 
khan of Gervotsati. 

Wet and hungry we entered 
the khan’s courtyard, and rolled 
stiffly off the hard pack-saddle. 
A brazier in the bare, chairless 
upper room made life more 
cheerful, and a bowl of steam- 
ing fasoulia (haricot beans) 
stewed in oil, with more 
treasures from the Hungarian’s 
provision bag, almost reconciled 
us to the labours that had been 
and still were to be. Here the 
Hungarian left us with a guide 
and a cavallari, for his destina- 
tion lay northwards to Argyro- 
castro, where he arrived, as we 
heard later, in “a pitoyable 
condition.” For a moment the 
rain had cleared, but as we set 
out to jog along the valley it 
descended once more, with a 
bitter piercing wind. Thick 
overcoats kept our bodies dry, 
but perpetual soaking was 
loosening the stitching of our 
shoes. Gloom settled heavily 
upon our party, which was only 
momentarily dispelled when Mr 
Alexis’ pony rolled down a 
grass slope on top of its rider, 
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luckily without ill results. The 
face of the valley never bright- 
ened; lowering storm - clouds 
blocked out every prospect, 
though here and there a patch 
of heath or a young cornfield 
struggled into view. At last 
we turned a corner and began 
to mount again, throwing a 
last and not loving gaze on the 
inky mass through which we 
had ridden. A tiny khan fur- 
nished half-an-hour’s shelter, 
and over a wood fire that drew 
showers of tears from our eyes 
with its piercing smoke we 
partially dried our dripping 
garments. Then the sun broke 
through the heavy clouds and 
lit us on our way, revealing 
once more red hills, green fields, 
and snow-capped peaks above. 
Osmani, the guide, broke forth 
into an Albanian song, a weird 
minor music with skirls and 
trills like a pibroch. The 
Albanians are _highlanders, 
sturdy remnants of the old 
Illyrian stock, and Osmani 
sang, as we gathered, in high- 
land manner, of chieftains and 
vassals, of raids that set all the 
glen afire, of heroic combat, 
gallant rescue, and courageous 
death. Through nearly all his 
songs ran a refrain, not of 
Roderick MacAlpine, but of 
Janina, of Ali Pasha the 
strong, and of Vasiliké, his 
treacherous queen. 

And so, singing in antiphon 
—he Albanian, we English— 
the cavalcade beguiled its slow 
journey. Then Gerovina burst 
upon us in all its beauty. Blue 
distant mountains, and heavy 
clouds lit to a rosy hue by 
the dying sun, formed the 
background for a clear lake, 
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showing its rippling waters 
between uplands of coarse 
grass, wild thorny hedges, and 
still leafless thickets. On the 
far side four poplars rose by 
the brink —a timid cluster, 
with a grace that proclaimed 
them nymph-haunted. Behind 
them we discerned a tiny patch 
of glistening white, that grew 
into a khan as we approached. 
How thankfully, after ten 
hours in the saddle, we clat- 
tered beneath its arch into 
the cobbled yard! How we 
stretched our long limbs, for 
which Albanian ponies and 
samaris were not intended! 
And what a khan it was! 
Gervotsati had been primitive 
in the fashion of a neglected 
English farmhouse; but Gero- 
vina lit in us a spark of 
Eastern romance. The out- 
side, save for the central arch, 
was blank, white wall. All 
light came from the yard, on 
to which every door opened. 
The lower floor was given 
up to stables, outhouses, and 
kitchen; the guest-rooms were 
situated on the upper floor, 
their doors opening upon a 
baleony that ran along one 
side of the yard. The un- 
dulating roof of ancient tiles 
came down over the balcony 
on to wooden pillars which rose 
to meet it out of the rickety 
balustrade. We mounted from 
the yard by a sidelong flight 
of stone stairs and were shown 
our chamber, bare save for 
three mattresses. A brazier 
was set for us upon the wooden 
planks of the balcony, and on 
three stools we sat around it, 
twisting and turning like birds 
upon a spit, to dry the damp 
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from our clothes. Leaning 
upon the _ balustrade, we 
watched the busy life in the 
yard below. Our guides were 
rubbing down the ponies, chat- 
tering loudly of the marvellous 
travellers they had brought: a 
dusty carriage rumbled under 
the arch and two Turkish 
ladies stepped out, and, as 
they swept along the balcony, 
turned their veiled faces in- 
quiringly towards us. Then 
three cavalrymen arrived, boot- 
ed and spurred, who turned 
into the room next ours. 
Truly, we looked for a Calender 
to come and Shibli Bagarag 
the barber. For supper one 
little wooden table was set 
before us, and we dipped three 
spoons into a great basin of 
fasoulia, then a dish of lake 
fish, and again a basin of 
risogalo. After a final pipe 
we took the brazier into the 
room and turned in, little dis- 
turbed in our slumbers, though 
the soldiers played cards noisily 
next door all through the night 
watches. 


The sun shone bright as we 
started at six o’clock upon our 
last stage. The Englishman is 
silent of a morning, but the 
warm rays drew out our gaiety 
as it drew off our overcoats. 
Even the ponies, which had 
walked steadily these two days, 
broke into a lumbering canter 
upon a stray patch of grass. 
At midday Janina, which was 
to grow nearer to us for the 
next three-hours, broke into 
sight. We were at the end of 
a broad green valley between 
rolling downs. Had it not 
been for sterner signs, we 
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might have dreamed ourselves 
rambling upon the gentle 
slopes of Lewes. But on the 
right of the shallow lake that 
faced us rose a grim “hog’s 
back,” no Surrey villas smil- 
ing on its sides through 
spring’s whitethorn buds, but 
gleaming and still in a shroud 
of yet unmelted snow. The 
valley seemed one vast arena 
nine miles long, where nature 
played a scene of beauty grand 
and beauty simple, harmoni- 
ously blending. At our feet 
were waving grass and thorny 
shrubs; the lowing of oxen, 
the bark of a dog, struck 
the ear; the horse’s hoof rang 
sharply in the still air, and 
the sun threw soft purple 
shadows over the long, white 
road. Such was the fore- 
ground, the common-place, the 
alltéglich ennobled by the 
mystery of spring, a scene 
over which Walther von der 
Vogelweide might well have 
written— 


‘Wenn die Blumen aus dem Grase 
dringen, 

Gleich als sie lachten sie hinauf zur 
Sonne, 

des Morgens friih an einem Maientag, 

und die kleinen Véglein lieblich 
singen 

ihre schénsten Weisen: welche Wonne 

Hat wohl der Welt, die so erfreuen 


mag?” 


But cunningly, with sloping 
lines of greyer and greyer 
hills, nature led our eyes to 
the culminating point — the 
background that dominated 
and gathered into itself the 
entire scene. It was a mighty, 
snow-covered mass of rock 
that blocked the entire end 
of the valley. It was no 
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solitary peak, no sharp needle 
that pierced the sky, but an 
imposing mass shaped like 
some solemn Gothic cathedral 
of overwhelming size, with 
choir and nave and transept, 
capped by a stupendous tower, 
Nor had the architect been 
sparing with his ornament, 
There were pinnacles, gar- 
goyles, and buttresses enough 
to have pleased old Ruskin’s 
eye; and round the pinnacles 
were clustering, like a host of 
cherubs, bunches of white and 
fleecy cloudlets. Under this 
monument lay a dim grey 
shadow, out of which, as we 
drew nearer, appeared a single 
minaret upon a kind of citadel. 
This was the city of Ali 
Pasha. 

Janina is a field for the 
artist in search of novelty 
and colour. Its natural posi- 
tion is very impressive, and 
its streets one kaleidoscope of 
picturesque scenes. It is built 
on the shores of a lake, 
hemmed in by mountains 
upon nearly every side, Most 
of the town lies low, but the 
fortress rises as it juts into 
the lake, a long peninsula of 
stone wall going sheer down 
into the water, ended by a 
few towers and a lovely min- 
aret. Opposite the citadel lies 
the little wooded island of St 
John. The streets, if they are 
narrow and abound in smells, 
abound also in sights. The 
shops have no glass windows, 
but are sheltered from the sun 
by metal awnings: here sits 
the bootmaker cross - legged 
among the red slippers; here 
great rolls of yellow matting 
strike a bold note before the 
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basketmaker’s; there is the 
eating-house, its covered dishes 
hissing on hot coals before the 
passer-by, who walks in and 
selects his dinner in full view 
of the populace. The streets 
are a bizarre mixture of East 
and West. The fez is uni- 
versal, but European dress is 
worn by the Greeks and the 
personnel of the consulates. 
Albanian drivers in breeches, 
skirted cloaks, and white fezes, 
crack noisy whips behind un- 
willing beasts down the main 
road; up in the public square, 
before the Vali’s palace and 
the clock that tells the be- 
wildering Turkish time, solemn 
gold-laced officers sit smok- 
ing in the café, while dusty 
privates — all shades from 
black to white — lounge in 
the barrack-square. Go down 
into the market-place, where 
the fish-dealers, before their 
open stalls, chaffer the coarse 
lake fish and immense eels, 
and you will see Shylock in 
his fur-lined gaberdine and 
grave Mahommedans ‘in tur- 
bans, white or green. Or step 
down to the shore through 
the quaint narrow lanes, with 
sudden corners and unexpected 
gardens, where joyous Jewish 
girls, unveiled and displaying 


. heavy gold earrings, poke their 


bekerchiefed heads out of low 
doors to quiz the strangers. 
This is the oldest quarter, a 
few square, leaning houses 
facing a foreshore of grass 
and gravel, which circles to- 
wards the boathouse: there, 
where the single poplar rises 
above the raft, begins the 
stout wall of the fortress. 
Now and then you will meet 
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a veiled Mahommedan woman 
roguishly peeping, but they are 
comparatively few. Beggars, 
however, are numerous: won- 
derful wizened mumpers, in 
tattered cloaks and woollen 
hoods, with stout sticks to 
keep off the tawny, savage 
dogs that guard the sheep. 
Should you see a stately old 
warrior in full “palikar” 
costume,— the snow - white 
fustanella, shirt, and gaiters, 
the marvellously - embroidered 
zouave jacket, with two horse- 
pistols and a few quaintly- 
wrought knives sticking mur- 
derously in his belt, — whose 
choleric countenance and 
bright eyes gleam fiercely 
under his fez over those 
ferocious grey moustaches, 
that is only the chasseur of 
the Italian consul, but he is 
the most striking figure in all 
Janina. Then, if you are in 
a mind for fine company once 
more, go to the garden café 
beyond the town, and, while 
you drink rosoli or masticha, 
watch the Vali taking his 
thirty wives for an airing in 
a long procession of closed 
four-wheel cabs. 


If you wish to see “villain ” 
written upon the human face, 
you must gain admission to 
the fortress, part of which is 
used as the prison. But this 
depends upon your introduc- 
tions, for the Vali’s permission 
is necessary. We, who had 
letters to the courteous Greek 
officials of the tobacco régie, 
had little difficulty. Through 
M. Chrysides, his secretary, we 
had an audience with the Vali 
in his palace. Like all Turkish 
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governors he lived in a show 
of shabby splendour. The out- 
side of the palace was clean 
and imposing ; the inner court- 
yard dark and dirty. Inside 
there were no carpets over the 
bare boards of the draughty 
corridors, and the fine tapestry 
upholstering of the furniture 
was faded and torn by the 
wear of many decades. The 
Vali was a pleasant - looking 
old Albanian, who spoke a 
little German, and he made 
no difficulties about giving us 
permission. In company with 
a police officer we went over 
the fortress, inside the grim 
walls of which has grown up 
a second town, like that which 
not so long ago occupied the 
Acropolis at Athens. The 
stronghold of Ali Pasha, be- 
hind which he so long laughed 
at the Sultan’s troops, is now 
slowly tumbling to ruin. Only 
the mosque is kept in good 
repair, and that we were not 
allowed to enter—perhaps be- 
cause it had once been a Greek 
church. The prisoners were 
an ill-favoured, rascally col- 
lection, who showed a distinct 
objection to being photo- 
graphed. They tried to sell 
us wooden matchboxes, and 
even a new pair of boots, 
but we had no desire for 
their mementoes. 

Our doings proved very in- 
teresting to the inhabitants. 
Little groups continuously fol- 
lowed us about, and if there 
were local evening papers, we 
conceived that staring head- 
lines bore witness to our latest 
movements. The shaving of 
our faces brought a crowd out- 
side the local barber’s, and the 
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public blacking of our boots 
blocked a whole street for 
fifteen minutes. The local con- 
fectioner was our link with the 
past. We arranged to meet 
the oldest inhabitant over his 
sweet cakes, to jog his totter. 
ing memory as to the Alexis 
family. When he came, he 
proved unfortunately to be too 
young, and a still older in- 
habitant who was chartered 
failed to turn up. But after 
all, Mr Alexis had a great 
success. Upon the little island 
of St John there is a monastery, 
and here—o patria pietas—he 
found a stone cross beside a 
ruined wall, with a Greek in- 
scription to the effect that 
Angelica Alexis died there in 
1826. This tombstone now 
rests in an English garden. All 
else paled before this discovery, 
but there is another thing to 
be seen upon the island, the 
room where’ the Albanian 
patriot, the inciter of the 
Souliotes, met his death. The 
chieftain, Ali, was no respecter 
of women ; he took his pleasure 
with a captured girl, and threw 
her into the lake. The high 
barred windows of the houses 
witness to Janina’s fear of his 
prying eye. Only one woman 
he treasured, dark - haired 
Vasiliké, his queen. Bribed 
by the Sultan’s emissaries, she 
persuaded him that he would 
receive a free pardon at Con- 
stantinople. Setting out by 
night he crossed to the island, 
and was inveigled into a small 
upper room, under which the 
Sultan’s soldiers were waiting. 
Vasiliké disappeared down 4 
secret passage and gave the 
signal. The soldiery, fearing 
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to meet the courageous Ali, 
fired at him through the floor, 
and the tell-tale holes still 
remain in the boards. Ali did 
not wait for death, but rushed 
out sword in hand, only to 
meet it upon the balcony from 
the rifles of soldiers who 
crowded up the narrow stairs 
to head him off. So died the 
hero of many a song, and the 
ravished virgins were avenged 
by the treachery of an unfaith- 
ful wife. 


Three days were spent at 
Janina, and the West called us 
once more. We bade farewell 
before dawn, while heavy clouds 
were rolling over the lake, and 
a hazy moon lit up the minarets, 
In a carriage drawn by three 
horses we drove southwards all 
that day, through mountain 
gorges, galloping down wind- 
ing roads cut out from the sheer 
wall of rock, with nothing but 
the driver’s skill to keep us 
from falling over a precipice 
on to the plane-trees by the 
rushing stream below. At 
Philippiada we stopped one 
short half-hour, and then south- 
wards again, passing Arta on 
the left, the first outpost of 
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Greece proper, right down to 
the Ambracian Gulf, where 
Demosthenes, the Athenian 
admiral, exhibited his skill of 
old. We drove along the 
narrow peninsula of famous 
Actium, through the strange, 
desolate ruins of Nicopolis, that 
colony founded by Augustus 
to celebrate Mark Antony’s 
defeat, down to the port of 
Prevesa. Here, after a night’s 
rest and an enlivening dispute 
over passports, we boarded an 
Austrian-Lloyd steamer, which 
took us to Santa Mavra 
(Leucas), to the romantic coast 
village of Parga, past ancient 
Buthrotum, till, as evening 
closed in, the lights in Corfu 
upon the Fortezza Vecchia, 
Corcyra’s Leucimmé, hove in 
sight. At nightfall we landed, 
and after a hasty meal once 
more entered a carriage. There 
we dozed, dozed as we jogged 
through Scriperd and over 
Mount Panteleemon, past 
ghostly vines and haggard 
olives, till we mounted the 
hill that brought us to our old 
Venetian gate and the court- 
yard of our villa at peaceful 
Cavalluri. 
ORLO WILLIAMS. 
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WITH MY SALAMANDERS. 


“SHALL I bring you back 
some salamanders?” 

So ran the postscript to a 
letter written to me by our 
chaplain, who had gone for a 
few days’ change of air to 
Schwartzburg. 

Should I like some sala- 
manders? Well, yes, perhaps I 
should, if I were only gifted to 
know what salamanders were. 

I may as well acknowledge 
that not long since I should 
have written down a sala- 
mander as a species of either 
sand-fly or sand-shrimp to be 
met with in hot climates. 
‘“‘As lively as a salamander,” 
or “Hot enough for a sala- 
mander.” On dimly recol- 
lected and disjointed sayings 
of this type I might have 
built up a theory quite good 
enough for a man who was 
not invited to deal with the 
salamander in propria persona. 
But now, seriously athirst for 
information, I plied acquaint- 
ances here with inquiries, only 
to discover that in the matter 
of salamanders I was not 
much more ignorant than my 
neighbours. After the ex- 
ample of Rehoboam I sought 
advice from both old and 
young counsellors. But even 
so I failed to achieve my pur- 
pose, though a jolly old colonel, 
who might have sat for the 
portrait of the older Peveril 
of the Peak, and who appeared 
to have Ruff’s Guide at his 
fingers’ ends, was on the 
whole more truthful than his 
neighbours. 


[June 

“Salamander?” he ex. 
claimed. ‘Why, bless my 
soul, yes! I remember him 


perfectly well—won the Grand 
National, my boy, somewhere 
in the ‘sixties. I can’t re- 
member exactly who rode 
him, but I can easily look 
it up. D—d fine jumper he 
was too, though I didn’t back 
him.” 

A younger friend, an under- 
graduate, who having been 
educated on modern lines 
might reasonably be expected 
to know something of natural 
history, proved to be one of 
those truly delightful individ- 
uals who will hazard an 
opinion on any subject in the 
world. 

‘Salamanders? Great Scot, 
yes! Little devils of sorts. 
Come in the ‘Ingoldsby 
Legends,’ don’t they? Not 
Lucifer or SBeelzebub, you 
know, but one of the other 
Johnnies.” 

My best friends in the long- 
run proved to be two fair 
residents in the town, who 
put two or three works upon 
natural history at my service, 
and in these I discovered that 
the ignorance of myself and 
my fellow-countrymen may be 
partially accounted for by the 
fact that the salamander is not 
found in England. 

“The salamander is a harm- 
less amphibious reptile. Of the 
newt tribe; black with yellow 
spots. Very limited intelli- 
gence, the brain being exceed- 
ingly small.” 
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This last remark at once 
influenced me in favour of 
salamanders. Feeling that we 
should have something in com- 
mon, I forthwith despatched 
an order for four of the 
creatures, and was not a little 
disgusted when two days later 
the parson arrived without 
them. His was the tale so 
often told by the sportsman 
whose wife has sent him out to 
shoot for the pot. The supply 
had been ample until a de- 
mand was created—heaps of 
salamanders had been on view 
until they were really wanted, 
—but so soon as they were in 
demand they had apparently 
disappeared from off the face 
of the earth. Not merely had 
the chaplain himself spent 
three weary hours and en- 
countered perils by land and 
by water in vain search of 
them, but according to his 
account the whole male popu- 
lation of Schwartzburg had de- 
voted their time and energies 
to the same quest. Stimulated 
by the munificent offer of half 
a mark per head for sala- 
manders, the ditcher had 
neglected his work, the post- 
man dallied on his round, the 
schoolboy played truant from 
school, the lordly waiter from 
the hotel neglected his clients 
—to be sure it was the slack 
season—and wandered along 
the river-bank. But one and 
all the searchers had failed to 
produce a solitary live speci- 
men. To a roadmaker, indeed, 
had been vouchsafed a partial 
but wholly aggravating meas- 
ure of success, One morning 
he arrived at the hotel with 
the welcome intelligence that 
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he had caught two sala- 
manders, and demanded a 
mark, But our chaplain, the 
last man in the world to buy 
a@ pig in a poke, was urgent 
for their production. 

“Where are they ?” 

“T’ve put them by for you, 
in a box.” 

‘* When can I see them?” 

“ When I’ve had my dinner.” 

Unfortunately the roadmaker 
was not the only diner. The 
lid of a deep box had been left 
open, and one salamander had 
disappeared bodily. Mercifully 
a veil had been drawn over his 
fate, but suspicion of foul play 
was not wanting. fFor his 
companion in captivity had 
been partially devoured by an 
errant stoat—so at least the 
legend ran,—and the roadmaker 
was sensibly annoyed when the 
parson declined to become the 
purchaser of one hind leg and 
part of a tail. 

However, the parson had left 
the order open, and a cigar-box 
with breathing holes bored in 
the lid behind him, and two 
evenings later an old woman 
arrived in our garden with a 
long message, of which the 
only words that appealed to 
my intelligence were the chap- 
lain’s name and “salamander.” 

Within five minutes I was in 
the chaplain’s room helping to 
free the salamanders, which 
had been carefully packed in 
damp moss, and seemed none 
the worse for their journey. 
If the first view of them effect- 
ually dispelled any lingering 
idea of excessive liveliness, 
their colouring was so vivid 
as to be almost startling, and 
to recall my undergraduate’s 
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declaration that they were 
“little devils of sorts.” For 
were I called upon to repro- 
duce the colours of the devil, 
I should certainly take the 
salamander as a pattern. With 
one reservation only. For the 
devil—so runs the proverb—is 
not always so black as he is 
painted; the salamander, per 
contra, is even blacker. I 
would defy the painter’s brush 
to reproduce exactly the in- 
tense blackness of either a bit 
of shiny coal or the body of 
a salamander. The black 
grounding is well set off by 
the vivid spots, splashes, and 
longitudinal bars of gold, 
which, commencing from the 
eyebrow, run at irregular 
intervals almost to the end 
of the tapering tail. Under- 
neath, as though the colours 
were being rubbed off by the 
process of crawling, both black 
and yellow are comparatively 
dull. In the matter of colour- 
ing my salamanders so far run 
in pairs, that on two of them 
the yellow is of the shade seen 
on the ordinary wasp; on the 
other pair the spots and bars 
are of the richer shade found 
on the hornet or queen wasp. 
The general effect is, as I have 
said, so vivid as to be at the 
first sight startling, and had 
my first encounter with a sala- 
mander taken place when it 
was in its natural surround- 
ings, sitting, as the chaplain 
saw them sit, with the flat 
serpentine head alone protrud- 
ing from a hole in a rock, I 
should in my ignorance have 
written the harmless creature 
down as a venomous snake, 
and should either have given 
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it a wide berth, or sought to 
destroy it in the interests of 
society. 

Here let me explain that 
what I am going to write is 
to be taken as applying to my 
own individual specimens of 
the salamander tribe. Induc- 
tive reasoning has its limits, 
and I am not qualified to lay 
down general laws on matters 
whereof my _ experience is 
limited. But having studied 
the creatures at pretty well 
every hour of day and night, I 
may at least claim to know 
more than even the ‘ Times’ En- 
cyclopeedia could tell me about 
the habits and the happenings, 
the manners and customs, and 
the personal characters of my 
own salamanders. 

First, then, came the ques- 
tion of housing the new ar- 
rivals, who were perforce con- 
demned to spend their first 
night in the comparative dis- 
comfort of a cardboard box 
filled with damp moss, and— 
for they were a little shy in the 
presence of strangers—to go to 
bed supperless. Before ten 
o’clock, however, on the follow- 
ing morning, I had procured 
for them a square glass case, 
about fifteen inches every way, 
and with a flat lid. This 
serves the purpose well enough, 
but now I find that I might 
have dispensed with at least 
six inches of the height of the 
case, and that the lid is wholly 
superfluous. The chaplain had 
told me that he had on several 
occasions seen a salamander 
run up a wall, and I had yet to 
learn that the creature lacks 
the power of climbing up 4 
glass surface. 
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Then for the furniture of the 
house. After various experi- 
ments I have finally settled 
down to the following arrange- 
ment, which seems to commend 
itself to all parties concerned. 
One corner of the aquarium is 
occupied by a large porous 
stone, in shape not unlike a 
church, whereof the tower is 
just far enough off from either 
wall of the aquarium to prevent 
its being utilised as a ladder of 
escape. Even Lucifer, far and 
away the most active and ad- 
venturous of the quartette, 
after sundry expeditions to the 
top of the tower, and as many 
attempts to win his way thence 
to the outside world, now re- 
gards it in the light of a view- 
place only, and is seldom to be 
seen there. My church is kept 
in its place by a flat bit of 
granite, on the farther end of 
which rests a pot of moss, 
which in its turn is firmly 
wedged against the farther 
wall of the aquarium. The 
other half of the aquarium, the 
recreation-ground I may call 
it, as opposed to the sleeping 
accommodation, is laid out with 
smaller bits of granite, shells, 
and mossy banks. It must not 
be imagined that my salaman- 
ders’ furniture was selected at 
random. On the contrary, the 
“church” was purchased from 
the florist who supplied the 
moss; the granite was pre- 
sented by the chaplain’s chil- 
dren, and many of the shells 
and smaller pebbles by a young 
American lady. Nor has the 
care bestowed upon the prepara- 
tion of their abode passed un- 
appreciated by my salaman- 
ders, After due inspection 
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each has selected his—or in- 
deed it may be her—distinct 
quarters, and except when 
they are on the wander in 
search of food or exercise, each 
may be safely backed to be 
found in his proper place, 
Schiller and Goethe side by 
side, often indeed intercoiled 
in loving embrace, under the 
shelving wall of the church 
nave; Satan lying cat-like, 
with his head resting on his 
tail in the centre of the pot of 
moss ; and Lucifer peeping out 
from under the overhanging 
moss on the side of the church 
opposite his classical brethren. 

And why these names? 
Well, was it not natural that 
in a district where a hundred 
years ago Goethe and Schiller 
lived and sang, the two darkest, 
and therefore handsomest, of 
my salamanders should recall 
these great names. Moreover, 
the inseparable companionship 
existing between a pair of 
beautiful creatures, of which 
the one is portly, the other of 
graceful and slender build, 
practically dictated—in Wei- 
mar, at any rate—the choice of 
the names. Early rising habits 
and lively temperament sug- 
gested for a creature decked 
out in diabolical attire the title 
of Lucifer ; while to the largest 
and most masterful of my sala- 
manders—pater ipse gregis—of 
the same colouring as Lucifer, 
the name of Satan seemed 
wholly appropriate. 

It was refreshing to find 
how people who only a few 
days before had not apparently 
been sure whether there really 
were such things living as 
salamanders, were now one 
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and all agog with authorita- 
tive information as to the cor- 
rect method of “feeding the 
beast.” My landlord, no mean 
authority, where mankind is 
concerned, on the matter of 
diet and hygiene, avowed that 
salamanders were vegetarians, 
and suddenly remembered that 
an American friend had kept a 
“whole boiling” of the crea- 
tures, and fed them consist- 
ently on lettuces. On the 
word, off to the garden sped 
his wife, and presently reap- 
peared with half a dozen young 
lettuces, carefully put aside by 
the gardener for immediate 
planting—an act of larceny 
that by no means commended 
itself in a favourable light to 
the gardener. Though no 
believer in the vegetarian 
theory, I put the lettuces into 
my aquarium, where Lucifer, 
the adventurous, promptly 
utilised them as umbrellas. It 
transpired later that the Amer- 
ican’s so-called salamanders 
were chameleons, which for all 
I know to the contrary may 
eat lettuce. 

Then different people sug- 
gested in turns water-weeds, 
beetles, insects, worms, snails, 
slugs, and other succulent mor- 
sels. finally the scientific 
lady, who had conveniently 
forgotten her previous. asser- 
tion that the salamanders were 
to be numbered with cocka- 
trices and other extinct species, 
had her say in the matter, 
and delivered a highly scien- 
tific judgment. 

“ Milk,” said “ Minerva,” “is 
undoubtedly the proper form 
of nourishment. I have noticed 
the conformation of these crea- 
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tures’ mouths, and I am con- 
vinced that they are members 
of the batrachian family. Now 
it is a well-known fact that 
toads will suck the milk from 
a cow. Therefore you cannot 
go wrong if you feed your sala- 
manders on milk.” 

Curiously enough, I was in 
part inclined to agreed with 
“Minerva,” having already 
arrived at the conclusion, albeit 
by an entirely different route, 
that milk was worth a trial, 
For I remembered that grass- 
snakes, the pets of my boyhood, 
had drunk milk with avidity. 
Why, then, should not the 
salamander, with its snake-like 
head, follow suit ? 

We tried milk accordingly, 
and at the first attempt three 
out of the four salamanders 
drank freely. And here I must 
make a short digression in 
order to clear my salamanders’ 
character of two charges which 
one or other of the books had 
levelled at the tribe. 

“The salamander is very 
timid, so far as its stupidity 
permits it to be so.” 

I have not got the text to 
refer to, but this was the sub- 
stance of one remark. What 
evidence has the writer of the 
condemnation of either timidity 
or stupidity? The salamander 
in his natural state flies from 
the approach of man? If my 
esteemed friend the Editor 
were to be suddenly conscious 
of the presence in George 
Street of a monstrous beast, 
some thousandfold bigger than 
himself, I should write him 
down as a wise man, rather 
than either a coward or a fool, 
if he at once proceeded to 
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vacate the editorial chair and 
lock himself up in the cellar 
until he bad ascertained that 
the unknown monster neither 
had polemical intentions, nor 
was likely to squash him flat 
through pure inadvertence, 
Probably the salamander in his 
wild state does shun the ap- 
proach of man, even though 
the man may happen to be a 
naturalist. But from the mo- 
ment that my salamanders 
were convinced that our Pen- 
sioners were benevolently dis- 
posed to them, they ceased to 
show the smallest trace of 
timidity. Hauled out of their 
aquarium, carried into another 
room, handed about from one 
admirer to another, stroked 
and petted on all sides, they 
“composed themselves to the 
situation,” and on being offered 
in turns a saucer of milk, took 
their baths and their break- 
fasts at one and the same time. 
Goethe alone proved fastidious, 
being minded for exploration 
rather than for refreshment, 
and making three separate 
attempts to climb up my 
hostess’s arm. But was not 
that other Goethe notorious for 
his devotion to the fair sex ? 
Yet another charge which 
has been brought against the 
tribe does not hold good of my 
individual specimens. “The 
salamander when frightened or 
annoyed is in the habit of 
exuding from its skin a form of 
moisture which is not only dis- 
agreeable, but very poisonous 
to smaller animals.” Is this 
really so? I have long been 
aware that a toad has this 
power of exuding moisture of 
an acrid—I cannot answer for 
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its being poisonous—type. For 
a dog that has mouthed a toad 
will shake his head, froth at 
the mouth, and do his level 
best to spit out the taste for a 
good half-hour afterwards; and 
after carrying a toad to my 
greenhouse, if I happen to have 
unintentionally squeezed or 
frightened the poor creature, I 
find it necessary to wash my 
hands. But so far from ob- 
serving anything of the sort 
in connection with my sala- 
manders, I have been struck 
by the extraordinary dryness 
of their skins within a second 
of their being lifted out of 
either water or damp moss. 
From the first, I had been 
absolutely certain that worms 
must form the staple article of 
diet for salamanders, which 
after all are the Teutonic 
cousins of the English newt, 
differing from the newt in pre- 
ferring the land to the water, 
but resembling it as being an 
innocuous, beautiful, and most 
unjustly abused creature. 
However, having no par- 
ticular desire to see a “ Diet 
of Worms” wriggling about 
on my carpet, and knowing 
the elusive and slippery nature 
of the animal, I preferred to 
make my initial experiment 
with a worm secured by a bit 
of cotton tied round the waist. 
Unfortunately, at the time of 
trial my salamanders had not 
finally settled down into their 
new quarters. Satan, whose 
fresh moss litter had not yet 
arrived, had gone to sleep— 
that is, if salamanders really 
do sleep—in some of the travel- 
ling moss under a stone in one 
corner, and Schiller and Goethe 
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had taken up an equally un- 
approachable position in an- 
other. But, as Lucifer was 
prowling about on a voyage 
of discovery, I suspended my 
worm, putting the lid of the 
aquarium on the fool’s end of 
the cotton, at about the height 
of his head, a few inches away 
from him, and then retired to 
a distance and watched the 
proceedings. Within a very 
few minutes Lucifer’s attention 
was attracted by the worm, 
and, presently approaching, he 
favoured it with a lengthy 
inspection. Its wriggling per- 
formances evidently interested 
him, but after raising my hopes 
more than once by making 
feints at attacking it, he 
seemed to arrive at the con- 
clusion that that must be an 
uncanny worm which was con- 
tent to go on kicking in mid- 
air, and he eventually elected 
to leave it severely alone. But 
when in the course of the after- 
noon, having more time at my 
disposal, I put several loose 
worms into the cage, Schiller 
and Satan, on whom the taste 
of milk seemed to have had 
the effect of a sherry and 
bitters, turned to and made a 
hearty meal. Their method of 
attacking a worm recalled to 
my mind old memories of an- 
gling for newts—a prolonged 
stare, a sudden strike, a vicious 
shake, a pause as if for the 
purpose of strengthening the 
hold, and then a long, steady 
swallow. That boy will go 
home with an empty tin who 
strikes at the first strong jerk 
on his thread, but he who has 
the patience to wait till a 
steady strain denotes the re- 
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turn of the newt to head. 
quarters, with the worm well 
swallowed, can catch these 
water lizards by the score, 
Post prandium quies. The 
salamander, following the ex- 
ample of the boa constrictor 
and the German Frau, digests 
its meal by a prolonged siesta, 
@ process which does not re- 
commend itself to the English 
mind. I do not happen to 
have a boa constrictor handy 
to refer to, but in the case of 
both Frau and salamander I 
can avouch that this method 
of digestion iseminently success- 
ful in producing a comfortable 
figure. Once the worm diet 
was firmly established, every- 
thing was plain sailing. For 
several days I was content to 
supply my pets with what I 
considered to be a sufficiency 
of small worms, and these were 
readily taken. But one even- 
ing, as I chanced to happen on 
a particularly fine lob-worm, 
when I was short of other pro- 
vender, I introduced it into the 
aquarium. Possibly I might 
have preferred the thing to 
“come a-two” in my hand, 
but I could not harden my 
heart to intentional bisection, 
and could only hope that a 
hungry salamander’s ingenu- 
ity would evolve some method 
of solving the Gordian knot. 
Hew needless my anxiety! 
That was the gallant Schiller 
who made the first assault 
—unsuccessful, alas!—on & 
dinner that was half again 
as long and not far off from 
being as heavy as the prospec- 
tive diner. Instead of grasp- 
ing the monster by the middle, 
as he invariably did in the 
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case of smaller victims, he 
seized it suddenly by the 


tail, and after the usual pre- 
liminary shake proceeded to 
swallow. But as, after much 
swallowing, the prospect in 
front of him only seemed to 
grow longer and longer, he 
arrived at the conclusion that 
he had got hold of the sea- 
serpent by mistake, and re- 
luctantly abandoned the 
undertaking. I had it in my 
mind to remove the worm, 
which appeared to be as lively 
as ever, but just then the 
supper-bell rang, and I retired 
to my bedroom to wash my 
hands. It was then that 
Goethe — my Goethe of the 
lion heart, and appetite com- 
fortable—essayed that truly 
Herculean task which had 
baffled the efforts of his dis- 
tinguished brother - in - arms. 
For on my return I found 
that he had fairly tackled the 
sea-serpent by the waist, and 
was shaking it right manfully. 
The feeding of the beasts being 
quite as popular a spectacle 
in our Pension as it is in the 
Zoological Gardens, I hurried 
into the supper-room. “Goethe 
has got hold of a worm as 
big as himself!” and on the 
cry out rushed sundry of the 
younger members of the party. 
It took Goethe a good ten 
minutes to swallow that worm, 
and we knew that our own 
suppers were growing cold as 
we watched him. But an 
American girl remarked after- 
wards that she would have 
rather gone without food for 
a week than have missed the 
sight. Discarding Schiller’s 
methods, wise old Goethe 
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managed to get the greater 
portion of the worm down by 
holding on to the middle and 
working his way up to both 
ends at once. Towards the 
finish, when the tail end had 
disappeared altogether, and 
about half an inch of the 
head was still protruding, he 
rested from his labours and 
took a short nap. Then he 
suddenly woke up again, with 
three powerful gulps finished 
the business. And then he 
climbed up into Satan’s berth, 
as being the handiest, and 
fairly slept the clock round, 
while Satan, recognising the 
urgency of the situation, ac- 
quiesced in the arrangement, 
and made up his own bed on 
the top of him. 

Beetles, insects of any kind, 
slugs, snails—all these I was 
advised to provide, and these, 
too, are recommended by the 
books. Having many willing 
coadjutors, I practically tried 
them all. I am fairly amazed 
to-day as I run through the 
list of my salamanders’ ad- 
mirers and purveyors. There 
was a steady demand for 
my empty matchboxes and 
tobacco - tins, and _ willing 
helpers — mostly of the fair 
sex —ranged the fields and 
woods in search of creatures 
which, under ordinary circum- 
stances, a lady would be un- 
willing to touch with the 
business end of her umbrella. 
One dear old dame, eighty if 
she is a day, stopped me in 
the street one morning to tell 
me that she had got in a 
matchbox in her pocket one 
of the most wonderful beetles 
that the world had ever seen. 
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It turned out on inspection to 
bea cockchafer, and as she 
had apparently been sitting 
upon it—matchbox and all— 
it was in a very interesting 
though flat state of preserva- 
tion. I did not like to tell 
her that my salamanders will 
not prey upon carrion, and 
she firmly believes to this 
day that she rescued Schiller 
and Goethe from imminent 
starvation. 

Of course there are beetles 
and beetles, but I had my 
doubts about the ordinary 
hard-winged species, — excel- 
lent provender, doubtless, for 
the bird that can peck or the 
mole that can gnaw, but for a 
creature that is in the habit 
of swallowing its food without 
chewing, about as digestible, I 
should imagine, as a crayfish 
in its shell, swallowed like an 
oyster, might be for myself. 
But that was a grand match- 
box full of beetles which a 
fair American lady spent a 
long afternoon in collecting: 
beetles of all shapes, sizes, 
and colours; odoriferous, too, 
some of them. I poured the 
collection into my aquarium, 
and then sat down and 
watched the result. The 
whole gang by common con- 
sent started off on a two 
hours’ obstacle race, my sala- 
manders being among the 
obstacles. Satan’s attitude 
when a big green beetle, 
which was wearing cricket 
boots, walked along the whole 
length of his body, and then 
sat down on his head to per- 
form an elaborate toilet, was 
a perfect study. He winked 
and blinked, shrugged his 
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shoulders, hitched up his back 
like a donkey starting to kick, 
attempted to scratch his head 
—in short, showed by every 
means in his power that he 
wished the d—d beetle had 
never been born. When they 
got tired of racing, and had 
quite decided that glass walls 
were not porous, the beetles 
quieted down a bit, and pres- 
ently three of them, under the 
ringleadership of a glorious 
purple giant, made a com- 
bined assault on one of my 
three little snails, which they 
ate. As the snails in their 
turn had played the mischief 
with lLwueifer’s ‘“ umbrellas,” 
may it not be fairly said 
that retributive justice had 
once again asserted her 
claim? However, the action 
rather startled me, and I 
presently threw out of my 
window the other two snails 
and the purple beetle, having 
no further use for the former, 
and not being at all sure that 
the latter might not next 
commence operations on my 
salamanders’ eyes. Even 60, 
I was not quite satisfied, and 
I got out of bed three times 
in the course of the night to 
see that all was well in my 
aquarium. To the best of my 
belief, neither did the sala- 
manders take any notice of 
the beetles, nor did the beetles 
resent the presence of the 
salamanders. Still, there is 
no doubt that tke beetles 
have gradually disappeared, 
and though some of them 
have, doubtless, been thrown 
away when I have changed 
the water, it is on the cards 
that some of the softer kind 
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may have been eaten by the 
salamanders. 

The difficulties which beset 
the path of the bug-hunter in 
Germany are of a character 
which should be seen in order 
to be properly appreciated, and 
I have my own reasons for 
preferring to do my share of 
bug-hunting by deputy. These 
dear Germans are s0 essen- 
tially protectionist on the one 
hand, and so outrageously in- 
quisitive on the other, that 
the appearance in the park of 
a man armed with an empty 
tobacco-tin and an umbrella 
is quite sufficient to arouse 
the suspicions of a park-keeper 
and to attract a small army 
of followers. It may be re- 
membered how that prince of 
jokers, Mr Frank Webber, 
managed to secure the wreck- 
ing of the pavement in a 
main street of Dublin by the 
simple process of standing still 
and staring hard at the 
ground. Here he might have 
met with an even more signal 
measure of success. My fly- 
net in past days interested 
passers-by not a little: to-day, 
if I turn over a few leaves 
with the point of an um- 
brella in search of insects, 
men, women, and children rush 
in a body to view the result; 
and a park-keeper has dogged 
my footsteps for a whole hour 
when I have been in search 
of a harmless wood-louse. It 
is left to my imagination to 
decide whether these good folk 
write me down for a lunatic 
at large or a mighty natural- 
ist; but I often wish that the 
devil would fly away with the 
whole pack of them. The 
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failure—for under the circum- 
stances it was a failure — to 
procure a solitary specimen of 
an insect which, when alarmed, 
prefers to convert itself into a 
sort of blue pill rather than 
run away, and is more amen- 
able than other insects to 
the slow methods of the 
salamander, annoyed me not 
a little; and the sole results 
of a two hours’ search for 
edibles that day were three 
snails, one wire-worm, and a 
sort of horny-headed maggot 
which looked, and probably 
was, both nasty and indigest- 
ible. The fate of the snails I 
have already described. They 
were a nuisance from start to 
finish. Had they confined their 
attention to the lettuce I could 
have forgiven them; but they 
apparently spent the night in 
wandering up and down the 
walls and leaving slimy trails 
behind them. However, as 
they were in the aquarium 
for a week and the salaman- 
ders had every opportunity of 
eating them, I shall take the 
liberty of disbelieving that 
salamanders, properly supplied 
with other food, will condescend 
to touch them. And the same 
holds good of some white 
slugs, most of which committed 
suicide by drowning. Black 
slugs I absolutely decline to 
have anything to do with. 
Ant eggs, purchasable and re- 
commended by a small street 
urchin, seem to disappear, and 
are possibly eaten in the 
course of the night; but I 
have never seen a salamander 
even look at them in the day- 
light. 

“ The lions roaring after their 
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prey do seek their meat by 
night.” 

So too, according to one 
book, omitting the roaring, do 
salamanders in their natural 
state. If this does not hap- 
pen to be the case with my 
salamanders — which seem to 
eat when they are hungry, to 
drink when they are thirsty, 
to sleep when they are gorged, 
and to take exercise when the 
spirit moves them,—I am quite 
prepared to believe that, as 
in my own case, their natural 
instincts and capacities have 
deteriorated under stress of 
education and confinement, and 
that, finding food ready to 
hand at any hour of day or 
night, they simply take ad- 
vantage of adventitious cir- 
cumstances. That in daylight, 
at all events, they hunt by 
sound rather than either by 
sight or by scent, I am ab- 
solutely certain. Satan, for 
instance, hears the rustle of 
a worm, and his attitude of 
attention at once shows that 
he is on the qui vive. Pres- 
ently he advances very cau- 
tiously in the direction of the 
sound, and gropes about—pos- 
sibly then employing his powers 
of scent—till his nose touches 
the moving object. Then he 
raises his head, makes a mo- 
mentary pause, and strikes 
sharply. If—and this will 
be the case, perhaps, once in 
six times—he happens to strike 
short and knocks the worm 
off the stone or the leaf on 
which he had heard it rustling, 
he looks surprised for a second, 
and then remains on the alert 
listening for new developments. 
That is a wise worm which 
then remains quiescent. For 
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if he hears no fresh sound, 
Satan presently concludes that 
he has made a mistake and 
walks away. But the worm 
which moves prematurely is a 
gone coon: the hunt will be 
renewed, and Satan rarely 
makes a second bad _ shot. 
That there is in daylight 
something defective in the 
sight of those beautiful eyes, 
which sparkle like black beads, 
cannot but appeal even to the 
limited intelligence of their 
watcher. For were it other- 
wise, why should the sala- 
mander ever miss his strike? 

None of my salamanders 
pays any attention to a dead 
worm, and it is apparently a 
breach of etiquette to touch a 
worm that is swimming in the 
water. Many a worm has 
saved its bacon by reason of 
the presence in the aquarium 
of a large round polished shell, 
which was sent as a present 
to Schiller by a lady who, I 
believe, has some poetical 
aspirations. It is a clear case 
of “Timeo Danaos, et dona 
ferentes.” For that which is 
an ornament to many a cottage 
mantelpiece is a veritable 
stumbling-block to my sala- 
manders, which can neither 
walk over it, nor obtain pur- 
chase for seizing a worm which 
is crawling on it, foot and nose 
alike slipping on the polished 
surface in the attempt. And 
the worm which, having been 
knocked off the top of the 
shell, is cunning enough to take 
refuge inside, is as safe as the 
homicide in the City of Refuge. 
My own observation would in- 
cline me to suggest that the 
hours of sunset and sunrise are 
the periods of most marked 
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activity with salamanders. It 
is so certainly in their artific- 
ial surroundings. Probably in 
natural surroundings also. 
With Satan I am on the 
most easy terms. Hardly a 
day passes without my taking 
him out, and putting him on a 
piece of white blotting-paper 
while I examine his various 
points. That he is in excellent 
condition the glossiness of his 
skin, which shines like the sur- 
face of a well-polished boot, is 
a convincing proof. There is 
something singularly human 
about the hands, which are 
beautifully shaped, the joints 
and tips of the delicate fingers 
being clearly defined. The 
hand has three fingers and a 
thumb, but the foot is better 
equipped, there being a fifth 
though very small toe. Satan 
looks at his best when standing 
in an attitude of expectancy, 
with straightened elbows, and 
his attention fixed on some 
object below him. Then, as 
the prominent yellow eyebrows 
viewed from behind give the 
appearance of erect ears, he 
looks exactly like a cat un- 
certain whether or not to make 
a spring ata bird. The tail, 
generallystraightened when the 
salamander is walking, but 
coiled round when the creature 
is at rest, is at once strong, 
elastic, and prehensile. In his 
early attempts to escape from 
the aquarium Lucifer seemed 
to try to stand literally on the 
top of his tail, and came sev- 
eral egregious croppers in the 
attempt. But, judging from 
the strong grasp which he has 
more than once taken with the 
organ on my finger, I should 
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be quite prepared to see him 
hanging like a monkey from 
the bough of a tree by the tail 
only, in the act of descent. 

To the best of my belief, 
salamanders are absolutely 
mute. Perfectly gentle and 
tame with myself, in their re- 
lation to each other my sala- 
manders are the most tolerant 
and easy-tempered of creatures. 
I have seen Lucifer, in one of 
his periodical fits of restless- 
ness, walk over every other 
salamander in turn, squeezing 
a passage between Satan and 
the glass, planting an uncere- 
monious foot on the end of 
Schiller’s nose, and stopping 
to take a short nap with his 
head resting on Goethe’s portly 
waist, and the tip of his tail 
almost in Schiller’s eye. But 
none of the defendants in the 
action has entered the slight- 
est protest. Not even food 
seems to suggest itself as a 
bone of contention, the dis- 
tinction between “ meum ” and 
“tuum ” being by tacit consent 
recognised. 

In fine, the salamander is at 
once a very beautiful, a very 
cleanly, and a very interesting 
pet, easily fed, and—so at least 
some naturalists say—a very 
useful as well as ornamental 
inmate of either fernery or 
greenhouse. The former seems 
to be more adapted to his 
habits, and if I ever have the 
good fortune to settle down 
again, and have a garden with 
a fernery, there my sala- 
manders shall have a happy 
home and resting-place, and 
evil betide either gardener or 
stoat who attempts to meddle 
with them. 
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SCHWEINEHUND. 


Four years have brought 
many changes to Belgrade. 
When I was last in the little 
peasant capital the Regicides 
were in the zenith of their 
fame. They swaggered down 
the sidewalks while more honest 
men took the wall. Their insuf- 
ferable arrogance made the pub- 
lic cafés unbearable. Strange 
as it may seem, the sympathies 
of the people were with them. 
Never shall I forget the scared 
face of the Englishman I met 
in my hotel. He was to have 
been received by the hapless 
monarch the very morning that 
the latter’s lifeless body lay 
cold and scarred beneath the 
window of the Konak. All 
ignorant of the crime that had 
been committed in the shadow 
of the night, my friend called 
the hotel valet to bring his 
clothes quickly, as he was due to 
have an audience of the King. 

“Sleep on,” said the valet, 
“the King is dead !” 

“* Impossible,” answered the 
Englishman. 

“Tf your excellency does not 
believe me,” smirked the man, 
“ pray look out of the window ; 
you will see that the flags and 
decorations are up. Surely 
the King is dead!” 

What a grim paradox! The 
King and his fair Queen lying 
dead in the garden of the 
Konak and their capital decor- 
ated to applaud the miserable 
event. But now the Konak 
has gone. It was pulled down 
to efface the morbid memories 
it evoked. Many other land- 
marks have also disappeared. 

As I turned into the snow- 


piled street I fought my way 
in the face of the blizzard that 
was sweeping through this 
bleakest of promoted villages 
to the café where I knew that 
old Blank should be found. 
Here also the surroundings 
were completely changed. A 
new proprietor had taken 
the café in hand. A cheap 
imitation of Vienna opulence 
now held sway. I hardly re- 
cognised the place. But at last 
I beheld a familiar face. It 
belonged to “Boots” of the 
hotel above the café. He 
thought a moment and then 
remembered that old Blank 
had joined the great majority 
six months, perhaps a year, 
ago. Poorold Blank! He was 
a strange figure. None knew 
his history. Englishman he 
was without a doubt. An 
Englishman with a past. But 
long residence in that which, 
in his time, was semi-civilised 
Europe had so moulded the 
exterior of the old man that 
few among the foreigners 
guessed his nationality. Alien 
life, alien marriage, alien habits, 
disappointments, miserable ad- 
versities, perhaps also disgrace, 
had completely metamorphosed 
the husk. But the kernel I 
know was British. 

Poor old Blank! He could 
tell more stories of the Balkans 
than any living man. He told 
them well, and as in those days 
it was comparatively a rare 
thing for him to meet a coun- 
tryman, he was at his best 
when this chance presented 
itself. As long as he lived his 
stories were his own property. 
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Now that he is dead I am tak- 
ing it upon myself to appro- 
priate one of them. It is per- 
haps the best—at least it is the 
one which made the greatest 
impression upon me. Being 
back here again in Belgrade 
stirs the memory. The story is 
centred in Belgrade, in the very 
hotel in which I now sit writing. 

The narrative goes back 
many years. It was when the 
railway reached no farther 
than Vienna, or at most to 
Pesth ; when those who would 
reach Constantinople by land 
had to follow in the footsteps 
of the Crusaders and traverse 
the valley of the Maritza by 
carriage or on horseback. In 
those days it was no strange 
thing to see the officers from 
the Austrian garrison at Zem- 
lin, across the Save, rollicking 
away the evening in the cafés 
of Belgrade. The Servian 
maidens had a penchant for the 
swaggering bloods from Vienna, 
who, expiating some youthful 
folly in the metropolis, were 
exiled to the frontier. 

It may be that the period 
was that of the Crimean War, 
for it was when many fleet 
couriers passed between Lon- 
don and Constantinople. They 
came hot-foot from Pesth and, 
resting the night at Belgrade, 
pressed on again the following 
morning. What old Blank 
had to do with this service he 
never told me. He may have 

been an acting Consul or dip- 
' lomatic agent, but no Foreign 
Office list that I have ran- 
sacked has ever shown his 
name. He was, however, cer- 
tainly employed in the forward- 
ing of these despatches, or the 
couriers carrying the docu- 
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ments. At the period of which 
he told the story there was not 
much love lost between Austria 
and England. It is upon this 
the story turns. 

The couriers poured through. 
Sometimes they came at the 
rate of two or three in the 
week. They were of every 
kind. Soft-skinned aristocrats 
whom old Blank expected to 
die by the wayside; bluff 
soldiers whose impetuosity al- 
most broke the agent’s heart. 
Some even seemed to be but 
schoolboys, others no better 
than lackeys. Old Blank never 
knew whom he might find at 
his door. To-day it was a 
peer’s son, to-morrow a nonde- 
script. They rarely came 
twice. Some he saw upon the 
return journey. But the ma- 
jority stayed in the Crimea. 

One day old Blank was sur- 
prised by a tall, well-shaped 
youth who presented the well- 
known cartel. Blank remem- 
bered his name; but that does 
not matter here, for there is a 
chance that he may still be 
living. This youth needed as- 
sistance: a carriage for the 
stage on the following morning, 
advice for the road, and a change 
of money. Having supplied all 
these needs, Blank took the 
youth to the hotel, and together 
they sat in the open court of 
the café. Blank had sized up 
his companion as a young Irish 
officer, whose desire to get to 
the near East found him in the 
guise of Queen’s Messenger. 
The café was crowded, and a 
party of Austrian Dragoons, 
over from Zemlin, were making 
merry near the vacant table 
which Blank selected for him- 
self and friend. It was quite 
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evident to Blank that his entry 
with a Britisher had interested 
the gay dragoons, for the 
latter’s talk became somewhat 
pointed. But as the Irishman 
did not understand a word of 
German, it did not seem to 
matter. Presently Blank’s 
friend began to count his 
money. As he did so an 
Austrian note fluttered to the 
ground. The breeze seemed in- 
clined to blow it away, so the 
Irishman put his foot upon it. 

In an instant, as if by a 
concerted signal, all the Aus- 
trians jumped to their feet. 
One of them, a fine, big, strap- 
ping bully of a fellow, stepped 
over to the Irishman, brought 
his heels together with a click, 
and, pointing to the note still 
beneath the latter’s foot, broke 
into a tirade in German. 

The Irishman looked up at 
his visitor with that expres- 
sion of perplexed astonishment 
which is characteristic in those 
addressed in a language they 
do not understand. 

“What is the d—d fool say- 
ing?” was his sole comment. 

Old Blank translated that 
the officer accused him of hav- 
ing insulted the Austrian Em- 
peror by having trodden his 
likeness under foot. It was 
then explained to the Austrian 
officer that the offender was an 
Irishman and had not intended 
any insult,—that the whole 
thing was an unfortunate mis- 
chance. The swaggering Aus- 
trian drew himself up to his 
full height, bowed stiffly, and 
turned on his heels. Returning 
to his companions, he was re- 
ceived with a burst of mocking 
laughter. 

The Irishman, who during the 
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incident had not moved his foot, 
slowly picked up the note and 
replaced it in his pocket. Then, 
leaning across to Blank, he 
blandly said, “What is the 
most insulting thing that you 
can call a man in German?” 

Never dreaming that his 
companion wished to put the 
phrase into immediate use, old 
Blank answered, “‘ Well, if you 
say Schweinehund, you will 
generally find it will arouse 
some bitterness!” 

The Irishman took a pencil 
from his pocket and wrote the 
word upon the marble table- 
top, adding, as he repeated 


it over to himself three 
or four times to impress 
his memory, “It’s good to 


know a word or two like 
that in a foreign country, I’m 
thinking !” 

For five minutes the young 
Irishman sipped his coffee and 
answered old Blank in mono- 
syllables. Between times, as 
if he feared that he might 
forget it, he repeated the 
German word under his 
breath. Then suddenly, with- 
out warning, he rose and 
strode over to the group of 
Austrian officers. Bringing 
his heels together with a elick 
that was an obvious travesty 
upon the mannerism the officer 
had affected when addressing 
him, he hissed out his newly 
learned anathema— 

“ Schweinehund.” 

It was an awful moment. 
For a second the Austrians 
were too astonished to move. 
Then, with hands on swords in 
the approved method of their 
caste, they sprang to their feet. 
The Irishman bowed politely, 
turned on his heels, and walked 
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back to his table. As he sat to whom could he address 
down he remarked to old Blank, himself?” 


who was struck speechless at 
the audacity of his stripling 
companion, “That seems to be 
a very potent expression of 
ours!” 

Old Blank found his voice. 
“You must be a fine swords- 
man to do that!” he gasped. 

“Never handled a sword in 
my life!” answered his com- 
panion, calmly lighting his 
cigarette, 

“You cannot mean that: 
but you are then an expert 
pistol shot?” 

“Never fired a pistol in my 
life as far as I can remember!” 

“Man alive!” cried old 
Blank in genuine alarm, “do 
you not realise, then, that you 
are a dead man? You will 
have to fight that man. You 
have publicly insulted him!” 

“That was my intention.” 

“But you will have to fight 
him. Such an insult cannot be 
otherwise condoned. In a pub- 
lic café, too!” And old Blank 
threw himself back in his chair. 

The Irishman proceeded to 
roll another cigarette. Having 
arranged the paper to his satis- 
faction, he contemplated his 
work and replied casually— 

“T shall not meet him.” 

“Bat you must. How can 
you get out of it? See, 
one of them is coming over 
here!” 

Blank was right. After a 
heated argument, in which the 
six Austrians had all shouted 
and gesticulated together, the 
smallest had been selected to 
bring the cartel. He saluted 
old Blank respectfully. 

“Was the gentleman the 
friend of monsieur? If not, 


Blank referred to the Irish- 
man. 

“Tell him,” said the latter, 
“that I am man enough to 
look after my own affairs, and 
that that is the end of it!” 

Old Blank expostulated, but 
the Irishman would have none 
of it. Finally Blank, in a 
half-hearted sort of way, took 
it upon himself to intimate 
that he would meet the officer’s 
friend later in the evening. 
With this assurance the polite 
little lieutenant returned to his 
comrades, and Blank set him- 
self the task of explaining to 
his companion the gravity of 
the predicament in which his 
action had placed him, He 
pointed out that if he refused 
to meet the challenger with 
the weapons which were comme 
tl faut for this sort of tangle, 
he would lay himself open to 
be publicly insulted in the 
streets. Possibly the offended 
officer would so badger him in 
a public place that he would 
himself be goaded into strik- 
ing. Then the code would 
permit the officer to cut him 
down on the pavement. There 
was no way out of the trouble 
other than giving the satisfac- 
tion demanded without being 
branded as a coward and 
openly insulted. 

The Irishman listened un- 
moved to all Biank had to 
say. Suddenly he seemed to 
become unnerved. He covered 
his face with his hands, and, 
leaning forward, said with 
great feeling— 

“Have I really got to fight? 
But it’s nothing that I know 
about fighting. It’s not me 
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that has ever handled a sword 
or firearm, unless it was a 
shotgun!” 

His distress was mre awk- 
ward than his sangfroid. The 
Austrian officers perceived it 
at once. They called for more 
beer and clapped the chal- 
lenger on the back. They 
gave themselves up to hilari- 
ous enjoyment. The Irishman 
became more depressed. Old 
Blank, taking advantage of this 
depression, leaned across the 
marble table and suggested that, 
in the circumstances, it would 
perhaps be better to apologise 
and have done with it. 

For answer the Irishman 
looked him full in the face 
as he said sadly enough— 

“Tt’s not me that will apolo- 
gise to the Schweinehund.” 

“Then you must fight.” 

“Tt’s not me that wishes to 
fight, anyhow!” 

Blank became impatient. 

“Then suggest an alterna- 
tive. Unless you can do so, 
you will, in the morning, be 
the victim of what passes for 
justifiable homicide.” 

The Irishman still stared into 
vacancy as he answered mood- 
ily, “It’s not me that can think 
of an alternative.” Then sud- 
denly an inspiration seemed to 
strike him. He turned eagerly 
to his companion. ‘“ Have you 
got a drop of whisky?” 

Now old Blank had a small 
store of this then very precious 
liquid in his quarters. When 
the Irishman heard this the 
fit of depression vanished in- 


stantly. He became almost 
gay. 

“You have some. Well, 
that’s a piece of luck. No- 


thing matters now at all!” 
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Blank was stupefied at this 
mercurial change. 

“What has whisky got to 
do with it?” 

The Irishman was now on 
his feet. 

“Do with it? Why, there's 
a power of strength in the 
stuff. With two whiskies in- 
side o’ me I'll be another 
man, and then I'll soon arrange 
this affair to everybody’s satis- 
faction !” 

Totally mystified, Blank ac- 
companied the Irishman to his 
lodging. There he was unable 
to elicit anything from his 
strange companion beyond the 
fact that now he had some 
whisky he would be pre- 
pared in the morning for any 
eventuality. 

‘“‘ But I shall have to arrange 
the meeting for to - morrow 
morning,” the elder man pro- 
tested. 

“All right; I'll be ready for 
you in the morning. There’s 
& power of sound sense in a 
whisky.” 

And tucking the bottle under 
his arm, the Irishman stepped 
gaily out to return to his 
hotel, while old Blank, more 
perplexed than ever, sought 
out the little officer who was 
to act ae the bully’s friend. 


In the early morning old 
Blank, accompanied by the 
little Austrian officer who was 
to act as the insulted man’s 
second, arrived at the Irish- 
man’s hotel. Blank invited 
the officer to await him in 
the café while he had a short 
final interview with his prin- 
cipal. Having mounted to the 
floor above, Blank knocked at 
the Irishman’s door. Receiv- 
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ing no response, he gently 
pushed the door open, quite 
prepared to find the bird had 
flown. But the Irishman was 
there, peacefully asleep in bed. 
Old Blank looked at him 
with startled admiration. Here, 
sleeping the sleep of a child, 
was a man who had never 
handled pistol or rapier, and 
yet he was due in half an hour 
to meet a noted bully in deadly 
earnest. His attitude was so 
restful and his face so tranquil 
that for a full minute old 
Blank had not the heart to 
wake him. It seemed that it 
would almost be an act of 
sacrilege to call him back to 
consciousness of the awful fate 
immediately in store for him. 
Then old Blank thought of 
the highly nervous little man 
waiting in the café below, and, 
suppressing his qualms, he 
rudely awakened the sleeper. 

“Hullo! What's up?” said 
the Irishman, as he sat up in 
bed. 

“The duel, man. You must 
dress quickly ; you must-not 
be late at the rendezvous!” 

For a moment the Irishman 
looked up into his friend’s face 
as if he did not comprehend 
Blank’s meaning. Then a 
broad smile lit up his boyish 
features. 

“Oh! It’s that affair that’s 
the trouble, is it? I told you 
that the whisky would work 
the trick. That’s all settled!” 

“Settled?” old Blank al- 
most screamed in his amaze- 
ment. “Settled? Why, I have 
the other second waiting in 
the café below!” 

“Waiting, is he? Well, let 
him wait. He is out of the 
hunt now, anyhow!” 
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“Explain yourself. This is 
a serious matter!” Old Blank 
was now angry. 

For answer, the young Irish- 
man picked up a sheet of paper 
from the floor. Handing it 
to old Blank, he said cheerily, 
“Read that; you can take it 
and show it to your friend 
downstairs!” 

Blank took the paper and 
found, written in execrable 
French, the following weird 
legend :— 


“Your Rorat Hicuness,—It has 
come to my knowledge that you have 
in the regiment of which your Royal 
Highness is Colonel a first lieutenant 
who is in no wise a fit person to be 
the associate of officers and gentle- 
men, I hasten, therefore, to inform 
— Royal Highness of this fact. 

he discovery was forced upon me 
in the following manner. t - a 
humble and inoffensive Messenger 
in Her Britannic Majesty’s service. 
While in Belgrade, in pursuance of 
my duties, I have been gratuitously 
insulted by this officer of your Royal 
Highness’ regiment. he insult, 
coming as it did without provoca- 
tion, is so gross that I must refuse 
to consider it upon personal grounds. 
In my capacity of a Queen’s Mes- 
senger it would be beside my duty 
to gratify the vanity of this un- 
worthy officer, either by challenging 
him or accepting a challenge from 
him. He is too small a thing for 
my consideration. But the public 
has a just grievance against the 
regiment which suffers him in its 
midst. I cannot, therefore, permit 
the gross insult which the regiment 
thus places upon the public to pass 
unchallenged. Therefore, your Royal 
Highness, in bringing this state of 
affairs existing in your Royal High- 
ness’ regiment to your august notice, 
I humbly beg of your Royal High- 
ness that you will accept, on behalf 
of all the officers of this regiment, 
my challenge to them to give me 
personal satisfaction in order of their 
seniority, beginning with the Colonel- 
Commandant down to the last-joined 
cadet, always excepting your Royal 
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Highness’ august person, which my 
humble station does not privilege 
me to include in my petty affairs 
of honour. Having confidence that 
your Royal Highness’ sense of justice 
will enable your Royal Highness to 
send the senior officers of the regi- 
ment to Belgrade with as little de- 
lay as possible to take up my chab 
lenge, and thus not unduly delay 
me in doing my duty both by my 
Queen and the public at large. —I 
am respectfully, your Royal High- 
ness’ humble servant, 


Queen’s Messenger.” 


Old Blank looked up from 
this extraordinary document 
in amazement. 

“What does this mean? Is 
it a joke?” 

“Sorra a bit of a joke. It 
is dead earnest. The French 
Messenger took on my chal- 
lenge yesterday to Vienna. 
That is but a copy of the 
original that I thought your 
friends here might like to see. 
It’s an instructive document!” 

Old Blank passed his hands 
through his hair. 

“Tell me some more!” he 
gasped. 
“It is all quite simple,” said 
the Irishman, as he searched 
among his clothes for cigarette 
papers. “After I left you last 
night I met de Pré, the French 
Messenger, and he came back 
here with me. I told him of 
the little contretemps, and then 
we had some whisky. It’s 
powerful good stuff. De Pré 
knew all about the regiment 
that your Schweinehunds be- 
longed to, and as soon as he 
told me about the Archduke be- 
ing the Colonel of the regiment, 
why, I knew what to do!” 

“But you cannot send that 
to the Archduke!” 
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“Cannot? Why, that’s just 
what has been done, De Pré 
started last night, and he’ll be 
in Vienna to-morrow. He took 
the challenge with him. It’s 
little fighting I’ll be doing this 
morning, I’m thinking. But I 
may have my hands full next 
week |” 

Old Blank put down the 
paper. The whole picture 
rose up before him, and he 
sat down on the bed and in- 
dulged in the heartiest laugh 
he had enjoyed for weeks. 
When he had composed him- 
self he put his hand on the 
young Irishman’s shoulder and 
said— 

“There is no fighting in 
store for you. God alone 
knows what put this idea 
into your head; but it will 
be the finest story that Vienna 
has heard for years. Why, 
the whole world knows that 
the Archduke is opposed to 
duelling, and the Colonel of 
the — Dragoons is nearly 
ninety, and has not left his 
bed for two years. It is a 
master-stroke. You will be 
the hero of Belgrade for some 
time to come. I must go 
down and inform the impatient 
gentleman downstairs.” 

Matters fell out much as old 
Blank had predicted. Instead 
of fighting out at Thopchida 
Park that morning the young 
Irishman received a deputation 
of Austrian dragoon officers. 
They came in humble spirit 
to see if they could avert the 
démarche at Vienna. Old 
Blank never knew which they 
feared most, the anger of the 
Archduke or the ridicule of 
the Viennese cafés. 
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DIARY OF RECENT EVENTS IN CONSTANTINOPLE. 


BY ONE ON THE SPOT. 


Tuesday, April 13th. — At 
breakfast-time my Croat valet, 
in a state of alarm, informed 
me that severe fighting was 
going on in Stamboul, and 
that the streets were “ flowing 
with blood.” As he is some- 
what prone to give alarmist 
news (he killed the ex-Sultan 
on at least four occasions last 
autumn), I did not attach too 
great importance to this san- 
guinary statement. In the 
streets of Pera signs of alarm 
were, however, very apparent, 
and it was clear that serious 
events were taking place on 
the Stamboul side of the 
Golden Horn. Down by the 
ramshackle bridge that unites 
Galata with Stamboul, the 
streets were filled with hurry- 
ing and questioning crowds, 
full of uncertainty as to what 
had happened. Out of the 
cloud of rumours that filled 
the air the truth only slowly 
emerged, and is perhaps not 
fully known yet. <A large 
number of troops of the Con- 
stantinople garrison and of 
marines from the arsenal had 
undoubtedly mutinied, bound 
or imprisoned or, in many 
instances if report be true, 
killed their officers, and flocked 
to the square by St Sofia and 
the Chamber of Deputies. 
There, jointly with many 

jas and mollahs (real or 
false), they demanded the 
Sheriat, or religious law of 
Islam, a change of Minis- 


try, the dismissal of Ahmed 
Riza Bey, President of the 
Chamber, and the downfall 
of the Committee of Union 
and Progress. For a whole 
day they continued to “de- 
monstrate,” while Mahmud 
Mukhtar Pasha, in command 
of the loyal troops at the War 
Office, breathed fire and fury 
against the mutineers. Some 
little fighting did take place; 
but the day was mainly marked 
by other grave incidents,—the 
assassination of Nazim Pasha, 
the Minister of Justice, for 
refusing to give up a revolver 
instantly on the demand of a 
soldier; the murder of Emir 
Arslan, deputy for Latakia, 
in mistake for Djahid Bey, 
editor of the ‘Tannin,’ and 
some others of a like kind. 
By the evening, however, the 
mutineers had gained most of 
their points: Hussein Hilmi 
Pasha’s Cabinet had been dis- 
missed; and the late Sultan 
had promised amnesty to all’ 
the mutinied soldiers and ab- 
solute respect for the Sheriat. 
Towards ten o’clock in the 
evening the demonstrators 
began to return to their bar- 
racks, firing off their rifles in 
the air as they went. The 
noise of this continuous fusil- 
ade was at first taken for that 
of serious fighting, and was in 
truth not a little alarming 
until its real character was 
ascertained. 


Wednesday, April 14th.— 
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Much excitement throughout 
the town. Soldiers and marines 
continued firing their rifles in 
the air through most of the 
day. A more wasteful or 
dangerous form of amusement 
it would not be easy to 
imagine: not less than a 
million cartridges must have 
been fired in the last twenty- 
four hours; and a leaden hail 
of bullets had fallen on the 
roofs of many houses. Nett 
result: over 500 persons 
wounded and at least a score 
killed. I saw one group of 
some 150 men deliberately 
leave the Galata bridge for 
one of the floating landing- 
stages by the side, and, draw- 
ing up in regular ranks, pro- 
ceed to fire their rifles in the 
air for five minutes without 
ceasing. This was no excep- 
tional incident. To-day Tevfik 
Pasha, formerly Foreign Min- 
ister and recently named am- 
bassador in London, was ap- 
pointed Grand Vizir, and a 
new Cabinet formed—clearly, 
however, of a stop-gap char- 
acter. In the afternoon he 
rode, as usual on such occa- 
sions, on horseback in state 
procession, from the Sublime 
Porte in Stamboul to the 
palace at Yildiz, at least four 
miles away. The troops form- 
ing the escort unceasingly con- 
tinued their “feux de joie” 
along the whole route. Many 
new Grand Vizirs have ridden 
along that same route, but few 
with such strange and un- 
nerving accompaniments. 

On this day Mahmud Mukh- 
tar Pasha, whose action yester- 
day had earned him the hatred 
of the mutineers, took refuge 
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in a private house on the other 
side of the Bosphorus and 
ultimately escaped. Ahmed 
Riza Bey, President of the 
Chamber, Djahid Bey, Djavid 
Bey, and the other leaders of 
the Committee party, fled or 
were in hiding, their where- 
abouts being mostly unknown. 
The offices of the Committee 
and of two of its leading news- 
papers were completely sacked 
yesterday by the mutineers. 
Thursday, April 15th.—The 
Committee’s supporters began 
to rally. It became known 
that an army was collecting 
in Salonica, to be despatched 
to Constantinople as soon as 
possible, in order to teach the 
mutineers a lesson. The cry 
was raised—not wholly justi- 
fied — that the capital had 
turned reactionary, and was 
endeavouring to re-establish 
the hated devr-i-istibdad, the 
rule of tyranny,—in a word, 
the old Hamidian régime. Dire 
threats were uttered against 
the promoters of Tuesday’s out- 
break, and those who yesterday 
spoke and wrote openly against 


the Committee’s despotism in ‘ 


the past and the “lesson” they 
had now received, began to 
fear for their own heads. 
Friday, April 16th to Friday, 
April 23rd.—Suspense. A curi- 
ous blend of impending tragedy 
and actual light comedy. The 
movement of Salonica troops 
on the capital became a reality. 
An unknown number—vari- 
ously estimated at from 15,000 
to 30,000—concentrated at and 
near San Stefano, on the Se# 
of Marmara, some seven miles 
from the walls of Stamboul. 
The Senate and members of 
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the Chamber met there, as a 
National Assembly, in the 
rooms of the San Stefano 
Yacht Club. Proclamations 
were issued by Mahmud Shev- 
ket Pasha, in command of the 
invaders, promising safety to 
all law-abiding citizens, and 
exemplary punishment to the 
recalcitrant mutineers. Curi- 
ous sightseers flocked in num- 
bers to the camp: it was a 
new form of outing for the 
quidnuncs of Pera. Picnic 
parties were formed, in the 
always disappointed hope of 
catching a glimpse of the 
troops as they entered some 
of the main avenues that lead 
to the city. But the comedy 
note soon gave way to a more 
serious one, On the Thursday 
and Friday (April 22nd and 
23rd) the feeling of suspense 
palpably increased. The very 
air seemed electric, and preg- 
nant with some grave event. 
This is no rhetorical figure, but 
a simple statement of fact. 
The life of this seething city 
went on outwardly much as 
usual, but with a difference: 
there was a hush in the air, 
a something unusual even in 
the outward aspect of that 
very seething life, and a tend- 
ency to slight panics for no 
very evident reason. On the 
Friday evening the invading 
army, which had seemed an 
object of picturesque interest 
rather than a serious fighting 
machine when no nearer than 
San Stefano, had reached the 
suburbs of the city. Part of 
it had actually entered Stam- 
boul, and (though most of us 
only learnt this later) some 
fighting had occurred there. 
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At 8 p.m. I learnt that the 
troops intended for the Pera 
side of the Golden Horn had 
advanced up the road from 
Kiat-Hané and the tip of the 
Horn, and were bivouacked 
some three hundred yards 
away from my house. All 
that evening their cries were 
clearly to be heard. About 
ten o’clock other cries—of 
suffering this time, as of 
men being roughly handled— 
blended with them. Yildiz, it 
was known later, had sent out 
spies to learn the enemy’s 
movements, and four of them, 
including the late Sultan’s 
coachman, were captured, and 
it may well be that it was 
their cries that we heard. 
Saturday, April 24th_—The 
day broke, as each day re- 
cently, sunny, warm, and calm. 
At 430 a.m. all was silent. 
At 4.45 the Salonica army be- 
gan to enter the suburb of 
Shishli. They seized, without 
opposition, a guard-house just 
below my windows. For the 
next half-hour the procession 
of troops—infantry, cavalry, 
and artillery, consisting of 
several batteries of field-guns 
and machine-guns on armoured 
automobiles — continued to 
march from the country into 
the now awakening and 
alarmed town. The majority 
of the men wore rough khaki 
or blue uniforms, small white 
caps (many inscribed with the 
words, Ya huriet, ya ulum,”— 
“Liberty or Death”), and 
whitey - grey gaiters, cross- 
gartered with black braid, like 
so many Malvolios. All were 
in heavy marching -kit, and 
many showed marked signs of 
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exhaustion even at that hour. 
It is now known that the 
arrival of the army had been 
actively hastened at the last 
moment. During the preced- 
ing days of suspense, amid the 
welter of forces at work in 
Stamboul,—political, religious, 
patriotic, personal, liberal, re- 
actionary, and a_ thousand 
others,—the forces of evil-doing 
for the mere sake of evil-doing 
had not been idle, and serious 
disorders (if not, as some say, @ 
general massacre) were antici- 
pated for the Saturday. The 
army fortunately arrived in 
time to prevent this—if any- 
thing so serious was ever really 
intended. 

To return to that army. It 
advanced silently save for the 
clatter of the artillery over the 
cobble-stones, along the main 
tramway line that runs from 
Shishli, through Pancaldi and 
Taxim to Pera proper. At 
Pancaldi it occupied the large 
barrack-like buildings of the 
Kharbié, or Military School, 
and there the fighting began. 
Precisely at 5.25 A.M. the sound 
of rifle-firing was first heard : 
it began, not with dropping 
shots increasing to a maximum, 
but at its maximum of volume 
and speed from the first. The 
noise resembled in every way 
that to which we had become 
accustomed in the previous 
week. But this time it was 
clear that it was no mere firing 
in the air—no mere “ feux de 
joie”; it “meant business” this 
time: and when, a few minutes 
later, the boom of cannon and 
the rattle of machine-guns 
were added to the din, the 
mind realised, with a start, that 
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@ serious engagement had be- 
gun, and that the familiar 
peaceful streets were already 
the scene of a veritable battle, 
From then until eleven o’clock 
the racket never ceased. From 
my windows and roof it is pos- 
sible to sweep with glasses the 
whole country on the east, 
north, and west; but south- 
wards, where the fight was 
going on, the view is hidden 
by houses. The hills on the 
country side were held by 
groups of the invading army, 
and the procession of troops 
was still, at intervals, pouring 
into the town. Shortly after 
seven o'clock it became known 
that the number of wounded 
was already considerable, and 
that outside medical aid would 
be acceptable ; so, accompanied 
by the aforementioned Croat 
servant, who rather rejoiced at 
the scent of powder, I went 
out and succeeded in getting 
to the Military School at Pan- 
caldi, some half-mile nearer to 
Pera than my house. The 
streets were empty of civilians, 
and entirely held by the invad- 
ers. These willingly allowed 
us, however, to pass and to 
enter the school. There some 
of the cadets’ dormitories were 


converted into improvised 
hospital wards, and wounded 
were being continuously 


brought in. The open tram- 
way cars had been taken over 
by the invading army and 
made serviceable ambulance- 
waggons, the stretchers being 
placed lengthways over the 
backs of the seats. Later 
these same cars brought in the 
many dead. By noon some 
sixty or seventy wounded had 
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passed through our hands, re- 
ceiving first treatment: as the 
day wore on they were trans- 
ferred to the hospitals, and 
notably to the Hamidieh Hos- 
ital at Shishli—the creation 
of the late Sultan, whose name 
it has hitherto borne. Now, 
however, it is to be known 
as the National Ottoman 
Hospital ! 

The two centres where the 
most active fighting occurred 
were at Pancaldi and at Taxim, 
or what may roughly be de- 
scribed as the two middle 
fourths of the tramway route 
from Shishli to Pera. The 
mutineers held some large and 
solidly-built barracks, the most 
important of which are those 
of Taxim and Tash-kishla, and 
around these most of the seri- 
ous fighting took place. The 
Tash -kishla barracks resisted 
through the greater part of the 
day, in spite of a steady bom- 
bardment from a battery of 
field- guns, drawn up in the 
parade-ground of the Military 
School. This battery, of six 
guns, was ranged under the 
very windows of the building 
in which the wounded were 
receiving our first aid. The 
noise of cannon, rifle, and 
machine-gun firing was noth- 
ing less than deafening; but 
the spectacle from our windows 
was in truth an extraordinary 
and absorbing one. Shell after 
shell was fired at the opposing 
barracks ; each shell burst in a 
cloud of dust and smoke as it 
hit the building; a hundred 
jagged holes were torn in the 
solid stone walls ; yet still they 
stood —and they continue to 
stand to this day, tattered 
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spectres, grim records of a 
morning’s work that few of us 
will forget who witnessed it. 
The “enemy” had, fortunately 
for us, no cannon at Tash- 
kishla with which to return 
our fire, or, if they had, they did 
not use them; otherwise our 
position in the Military School 
would have been a more 
anxious one than it was. The 
mutineers had, however, a cer- 
tain number of cannon else- 
where, and during the morning 
many shells hurtled over Pan- 
caldi to Shishli, exploding 
harmlessly in the air or bury- 
ing themselves in the fields 
and kitchen - gardens that lie 
between Shishli and Yildiz. 
One such shell struck the 
Hamidieh Hospital itself, shat- 
tering a room and killing in- 
stantaneously a woman attend- 
ant: the empty shell is still 
preserved as a relic of a 
memorable day. 

In the meantime there had 
been hot work about the Taxim 
barracks, some half a mile 
farther in the town. A sortie 
had also taken place from 
Yildiz itself between nine and 
ten o’clock, and some fighting 
followed on the country roads 
beyond Shishli By eleven 
o’clock all firing had ceased ; 
the Taxim barracks had sur- 
rendered ; the Tash-kishla still 
held out; but elsewhere the 
Salonica army had gained the 
day. A little later crowds of 
curious sightseers flocked into 
the streets. Large numbers 
of prisoners were brought to 
the Military School, and made 
rather pitiable groups in the 
courtyard behind the main 
building. Still later I walked 
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into Pera, and then saw some- 
thing of the damage done, not 
only to the bombarded barracks 
but also to many a private 
house and shop along the 
tramway route, and as far as 
the beginning of the Grand 
Rue de Péra itself. Between 
four and five o’clock, on at- 
tempting to return with others, 
we found the streets once more 
cleared by the troops, and the 
sightseers hurriedly flocking 
back to town in something of 
a panic. Still the Tash-kishla 
men had not yielded, and fight- 
ing was expected to be renewed 
at any moment. Once again 
the troops allowed us to pass, 
though at our own risk. Back 
at the School again we saw the 
same battery of field-guns, that 
had been withdrawn, re-enter 
the parade- ground, and take 
up the same position that it 
had occupied in the morning. 
The guns were once more 
trained on the opposite bar- 
racks; but this threat seems 
to have sufficed, and shortly 
after the Tash-kishla enemy 
definitely surrendered. 
Sunday, April 25th, — Calm 
after storm. A multitude of 
tired, dusty, and perspiring 
prisoners have been continu- 
ously led past my windows and 
out into the country. Their 
lives are to be spared. The 
air was full of rumours; but 
the only definite facts seemed 
to be that Yildiz still held out, 
and that a large number of 
mutineers, on both sides of the 
Bosphorus but particularly at 
Scutari, had yet to surrender. 
The old red flag still floated 
over the palace at Yildiz. At 
the “National” Hospital at 
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Shishli, 67 wounded and 48 
dead had been brought in, 
and there were large numbers 
at the other hospitals. The 
total numbers of casualties in 
yesterday’s fighting will per- 
haps never be known accur- 
ately, but it has been roughly 
estimated that between 400 
and 500 were killed and be- 
tween 700 and 800 wounded. 

In Pera the streets were 
once more filled from morning 
till evening with a seething 
crowd of characteristic Perote 
jldneurs (there is no crowd in 
the world quite like it). Before 
night, however, a “state of 
siege” had been proclaimed, 
and after sunset those same 
streets were as silent as the 
desert. At Yildiz, too, where 
hitherto the palace lights have 
shone brilliantly at night, all 
was dark, both last night and 
to-night. The gas supply, as 
also the water supply and pro- 
visions of all kinds, have been 
cut off. Yildiz is veritably in 
a state of siege, without in- 
verted commas. 

Monday, April 26th. — At 
nine o’clock a couple of batteries 
of artillery, with some cavalry 
and infantry, passed out of 
town, and worked round to- 
wards Yildiz. Their move- 
ments could be watched step 
by step from my upper windows 
and roof. The artillery took 
up position some half mile from 
the palace; the infantry and 
cavalry went on, until they 
were under the very walls of 
some of the outbuildings. The 
situation was a truly stimulat- 
ing one; as had an engagement 
taken place, it would have been 
fought out (as yesterday’s at 
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the Military School) before our 
eyes, the park and buildings of 
Yildiz forming a panorama 
spread out on the hills, on the 
farther side of a valley that 
divides them from the ridge on 
which my house is built. No 
fighting, however, took place. 
At 1.40 the old red flag was 
still flying; at 2 P.M. it had 
already given place to a white 
—and we knew that all was 
over, and that the invaders 
were in possession of Yildiz! 
As a matter of fact, they 
must have been in possession 
of a great part of the palace a 
good deal earlier, for very 
shortly after the white flag 
was hoisted a large group of 
prisoners from Yildiz passed 
my windows, being led into the 
town. A more remarkable 
sight can rarely have been 
witnessed. Among them were 
men of all ranks, classes, and 
ages: pashas, eunuchs, grooms, 
scullions, spies, and the general 
scourings and sweepings of the 
hated palace; grey-beards and 
youths; men in old Turkish 
costumes and men in European 
dress; Turks, Jews, negroes, 
and one knew not what—all in 
a truly pitiable state of exhaus- 
tion and terror, covered with 
dust and perspiration after their 
tramp, by a long detour, 
from Yildiz to Shishli, and 
thence to the military school 
at Pancaldi, into which they 
were marched. Many were 
only partially dressed, and all 
had evidently been packed off 
just as they were seized. One 
pasha—the First Tufenkdji, or 
head of the personal body- 
guard of the Sultan—had been 
put in a small country carriage, 
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in which he lay back half 
fainting. Another was on 
horseback, with a boot on one 
foot only. Later they were 
transferred to the Galata Serai 
prison, in the heart of Pera, and 
thence to Stamboul. 

Many other incidents of 
interest occurred to-day. The 
crowds of military prisoners, 
just as yesterday, were con- 
tinually led by and out of 
town. One large group in 
khaki—Salonica chasseurs who 
came here last autumn, and 
had since, it is said, been 
bought over by the gold of 
Yildiz—were tied arm to arm 
with a white cord that sur- 
rounded the whole group; more, 
it would seem, as a mark of 
ignominy than for greater 
security, since they were sur- 
rounded (as were all the other 
groups) by troops heavily 
armed and with fixed bayonets, 
About noon the funeral proces- 
sion of fifty-one of the killed in 
Saturday’s fighting, all belong- 
ing to the invading army, 
passed along the same road. 
Each coffin, rolled in white 
linen, covered with a Turkish 
flag in red or green, and bear- 
ing a fez on a small stick at 
one end, was carried shoulder- 
high by four soldiers. They 
were buried in a large common 
grave, dug in the open moor- 
land, some quarter of a mile 
outside the town, just where 
the army camped on the night 
before the battle. A religious 
discourse was pronounced by a 
mollah, followed by excellent 
and moving patriotic speeches 
by Enver Bey and Selaheddin 
Bey. I saw many of the 
troops seize the revolutionary 
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leaders’ hands and kiss them 
after the ceremony was over. 
A monument is to be erected 
over the grave, and the spot 
is to be called the Hill of 
Liberty. 

Tuesday, April 27th.—Events 
moverapidly. The Senate and 
Chamber, sitting jointly as a 
National Assembly, met to-day 
and decided to depose the 
Sultan Abdul Hamid and to 
declare his brother Reshad 
Effendi his successor, under the 
title of Mahomed V. The cere- 
mony of the beiat, or homage 
to the new ruler, took place at 
the War Office in the after- 
noon. The Galata bridge and 
many of the streets were 
blocked by troops and filled 
with expectant sightseers, for 
most of whom, however, there 
was nothing to be seen. At 
night the town was beflagged 
and illuminated, the “state of 
siege” was temporarily sus- 
pended, and there was once 
more a considerable waste of 
ammunition in the firing of 
rifles in the air. 

And this night another scene, 
which few however witnessed, 
was being enacted. The fallen 
Sultan, lately the most absolute 
sovereign in Europe, now a 
prisoner, deserted, with half a 
score of women of the harem, 
a servant or two, and with no 
more luggage than a single 
porter could carry, was taken 
secretly to the railway station, 
put into a special train, and 
sent off, heavily guarded, at 
two o’clock in the morning to 
Salonica. The bare statement 
of the facts perhaps brings 
home to the mind, better than 
any clumsy comment, the 
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drama, the tragedy of it all, 
The Sultan is deposed! Long 
live the Sultan! 

Friday, April 30th.— Ma- 
homed V. attended his first gel- 
amlik, very rightly held at St 
Sofia. The ceremony with which 
the new ruler passed in proces- 
sion to and from the mosque was 
very simple, but the occasion 
lent it an unusual interest, and 
added one more to the count- 
less historical scenes that the 
grey walls of the great temple 
have looked down upon. One 
detail may be noted. The new 
Sultan wore a simple lieuten- 
ant’s uniform in rough khaki, 
such as the men of the Salonica 
army wear. There was some 
opposition, it is said, on the 
part of the wearer; but if so, 
the opposition was overcome, 
and the fact is perhaps sym- 
bolical. 

Monday, May 3rd.—Thirteen 
of the prisoners were hanged 
to-day —five in front of the 
Chamber of Deputies, three at 
the Stamboul end of the Galata 
bridge, and five near the Bay- 
azid mosque. The bodies were 
left hanging until two o'clock 
in the afternoon—a gruesome 
sight for those who were com- 
pelled to witness it. Many 
other such public executions 
are promised in the near 
future. 

Wednesday, May 5th.—The 
Ministry has been once more 
changed. Hussein Hilmi Pasha 
again becomes Grand Vizir; 
there is a new Sheikh-el-Islam, 
and a few other changes have 
been made. Those that have 
given rise to the most remark 
have been the nomination to 
the Ministry of the Interior of 
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Ferid Pasha, who was for so 
many years Grand Vizir under 
the old régime, and that of 
Djavid Bey to the new post of 
Under-Secretary to the Min- 
istry of Finance. 

Monday, May 10th.— The 
wheel of Fortune has come full 
turn. Mahomed V. was to-day 
girded with the sword of 
Othman in the mosque of 
Eyub. No giaour was per- 
mitted to witness the ceremony. 
The state procession went from 
the palace of Dolma-Bagché, on 
the Bosphorus, to the mosque, 
which is situated near the tip 
of the Golden Horn, by water, 
and returned by land, passing 
through the entire length of 
Stamboul. As seen near the 
Adrianople Gate of the wonder- 
ful land walls of the old city, 
it formed a curiously interest- 
ing rather than a truly impress- 
ive sight. A strange note was 
struck from the very opening 
of the procession by the ap- 
pearance at its head of a grey 
armoured automobile, bear- 
ing one of the machine-guns 
used in the recent fighting. 
The army, and particularly the 
Salonica troops, fresh from 
their victory, were prominent 
throughout, and by far the 
larger portion of them were in 
no parade dress, but in the 
rough clothes of actual war- 
fare. The Lancers alone lent 
@ touch of the bright colour 
and showy uniforms that are 
usually associated with great 
state ceremonies. For the rest 
there was an endless succession 
of open landaus, carrying the 
great personages of the Turk- 
ish Empire. These made a 
brave show, in their gold- 
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embroidered uniforms, civil or 
military, and a welcome degree 
of variety was lent to the 
spectacle by the presence of 
the dignitaries of some of the 
principal religions in _ this 
country of many creeds. The 
Moslem ulemas, in green robes 
and white turbans, naturally 
predominated, and were indeed 
very numerous: they were fol- 
lowed by the high representa- 
tives of the Catholic, Orthodox, 
Armenian, Jewish, and other of 
the principal cults. And near the 
end came the fine state coach 
of the Sultan and Caliph, with 
coachmen and running footmen 
in resplendent liveries. Facing 
his Majesty in the same coach 
sat Ghazi Mukhtar Pasha, the 
only surviving hero of the 
Russian war of 1877-8. 

The crowd was moderately 
demonstrative in cheers and 
hand-clapping, but became en- 
thusiastic when it recognised 
some favourite. The loudest 
and most genuine cheers were 
given to Mahmud Shevket 
Pasha (the commander of the 
invading army), and to Niazi 
Bey, the “hero of Resna.” If 
Enver Bey was in the proces- 
sion he passed unrecognised. 
Ahmed Riza Bey, President of 
the Chamber of Deputies, who 
had been in no little danger of 
his life not four weeks before, 
rode in the same carriage with 
Said Pasha (“ Kutchuk Said’’), 
ex-Grand Vizir and President 
of the Senate. Others whom 
the crowd readily recognised 
were Tevfik Pasha, so recently 
and for so short a time Grand 
Vizir; Mahmud Mukhtar Pasha, 
whose dramatic escape from 
the mutineers of the 13th-14th 
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of last month was referred to 
above; Fuad Pasha, a year 
ago the solitary and insulted 
exile and prisoner at Damascus. 
Truly the wheel of Fortune has 
come full turn! 

Wednesday, May 13th.—It is 
just a month to-day since the 
peace of the city was rudely 
disturbed by the mutineers. 
Much has happened in those 
brief four weeks. One Sultan 
has been deposed (just as were 
his two immediate predeces- 
sors) and another raised to the 
throne—not without the oc- 
currence of grave events in the 
capital and still graver in the 
Asiatic provinces. Now order 
is once more restored; the air 
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has perhaps been cleared; the 
forces at work, for good or for 
evil, have to some extent de- 
clared themselves, and the 
genuine reformers have to that 
extent become better informed 
as to the obstacles in the way 
of progress and the real diffi- 
culties that they have yet to 
overcome. They will need all 
the tact, all the courage, 
energy, and wisdom that they 
can command to attain suc- 
cess; and they will certainly 
not lack the encouragement 
they deserve from the well- 
wishers (and they are many) 
of Turkey. 

It has been truly a memor- 
able month. 
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MUSINGS WITHOUT METHOD. 


UNIVERSITY ‘“‘ REFORM ”—LORD CURZON’S PROPOSALS—THE POOR 
MAN—ABILITY OR POVERTY ?—THE DUTY OF THE UNIVERSITY 
—IDEALS OLD AND NEW—DEGREES FOR WOMEN—OONVOOCATION 
TO THE RESCUE!— THE BUDGET— FINANCE OR REVENGE — AN 
UNSETTLED WORLD—THE PROFITS OF LITERATURE. 


It is a rash and delicate 
task to attempt the sudden 
“reform” of an ancient uni- 
versity. The task is still 
more delicate when it is 
essayed by one man and in 
response to popular clamour. 
The progress of institutions, 
to be beneficial, must needs 
be slow and unconscious. The 
Universities of Oxford and 
Cambridge especially are bad 
material for the careless hand 
of experiment. They have 
grown up sometimes in de- 
fiance of good sense, always 
in scorn of the baser sort of 
logic, to be the admirable 
instruments which they are, 
and the best service which 
their friends can do them is 
to leave them alone. Their 
very faults lie on the side of 
excellence, and it is out of 
the respect we feel for them 
that we would not have them 
in any single respect other 
than they are. It is easy to 
Imagine a University better 
fitted than they for what are 
called “the national require- 
ments.” But we would recom- 
mend those who are in search 
of “the perfect University ” to 
turn their eyes towards the 
provinces, and to leave Oxford 
and Cambridge to their noble 
history, their ineffaceable tra- 


ditions, their wise prejudices. 
Nothing short of complete re- 
construction would satisfy the 
demands of their enemies, and 
in the process it is very sure 
that every one of their virtues 
would perish. 

However, Lord Curzon is a 
brave man, and in a recent 
pamphlet he has set forth at 
length what he believes are the 
true Principles and Methods of 
University Reform. He has 
passed in review the constitu- 
tion, the purposes, and the 
resources of Oxford. Though 
he sits in the Chancellor’s 
chair, his is not the attitude 
of defence. He does not think 
that his high office imposes 
an inflexible loyalty. He is a 
niggard neither in change nor 
attack. It is impossible not 
to admire the energy where- 
with he plans the approach 
and assaults the citadel, thus 
involving the University, which 
his duty binds him to protect, 
in a state of civil war. We 
wish only that he had looked 
upon Oxford with the eye not 
of a politician but of a states- 
man. From beginning to end 
he writes with an air of man- 
agement. There seem to be 
certain interests which demand 
accommodation, certain classes 
which insist that they should 
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have what was never intended 
for them. It is as though Ox- 
ford were asked not to do her 
duty but to pay a ransom, and 
now and again we cannot help 
thinking that Lord Curzon sug- 
gests what is the lowest price 
the other side is likely to 
accept. But the time has 
not yet come for surrender; 
an accidental parliamentary 
majority is no proof of a 
changed heart; and we are 
of good hope that the Uni- 
versity of Oxford will con- 
tinue to do its work for many 
years, without even half an 
eye turned upon the polling- 
booth. 

The cause of the frequent 
discussion is clear to all. The 
prime hero of the twentieth 
century is “the Poor Man.” 
He has taken the place once 
held by the Knights of the 
Round Table. He is Sir Gal- 
ahad, brave as a lion, spotless 
as adove. The glass of fashion 
and the mould of form, he en- 
grosses all the virtues of the 
human race, and alone among 
men is entitled to the universal 
respect. It matters not that his 
head is as empty as his pocket. 
He is noble, he is intelligent, 
he is supreme. Is he not poor? 
And does not poverty, honest 
poverty, carry with it some- 
thing far better than mere 
brains or common energy? At 
first sight it looks as though 
the Poor Man—vwe use the 
term in its modern and politi- 
cal sense—were the creature of 
philanthropy. The romance of 
sacrifice and generosity seems 
to cling about him. But, un- 
happily for the perfectibility of 
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our race, this is but an ami- 
able legend. The Poor Man 
was born on the hustings, and 
the millionaire is his godfather, 
A general election has proved 
him numerous, and Mr Car- 
negie has duly blessed him as 
the saviour of society. It is 
plain, therefore, that the Uni- 
versity of Oxford was built for 
his reception, and thither he 
must go at all costs or none, 
and there he must learn just as 
much or just as little as he 
chooses. The Poor Man’s 
champion, the Bishop of Bir- 
mingham, whose respect for 
accuracy is not irreproachable, 
has informed us that Oxford is 
“not in any serious sense a 
place of study at all.” And 
therefore its portals are to be 
thrown open to the Poor Man, 
who will not be asked to pass 
even the modest barrier of ex- 
amination which lies in the 
path of the “idle rich.” How 
this will enhance the Univer- 
sity’s reputation for learning 
we do not know, nor does it 
matter vastly. The chief thing 
is that the Poor Man should 
find his way to Oxford. What 
he does there is of secondary 
importance. The Commission- 
ers of 1850 had in their eye 
the poor man (without capitals), 
whom they wished to qualify 
for “the service of the State 
or the Church.” But, as Lord 
Curzon says, “they were more 
concerned in helping real 
ability than they were im 
compensating real poverty.” 
This, one would have thought, 
was sufficient. To help 
real ability is, indeed, the 
one and sufficient duty of 4 
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University, and so well has 
Oxford performed this duty, 
that in the last half century 
few men of real talent who 
wished to enter there have 
been excluded from its colleges. 
Scholarships have been thrown 
open, exhibitions have been 
founded, the Non- Collegiate 
system has been elaborated. 
And only one condition has 
been exacted from the bene- 
ficiaries: that they should de- 
vote their hours to study, and 
pass in due season the examina- 
tions prescribed by the Uni- 
versity. In other words, there 
has been made no distinction 
of class. The University, hav- 
ing granted its scholarships, 
knew not the difference between 
rich and poor. It respected 
industry and intelligence, and 
went not beyond its province 
into the cockpit of politics. 
But the Poor Man has 
changed all that, and the 
University is asked to find in 
“compensating real poverty” 
a new and wholly undesirable 
function. The Poor Man is to 
be sent to Oxford, not because he 
possesses ability, not because 
he will get any profit when he 
gets there, but because he is 
poor. An uncomfortable child- 
hood, we are told, merits com- 
pensation, and compensation 
is to be sought and found in 
colleges, which were founded 
to instruct those who wish to 
learn, not to solace those who 
have fallen by the way. In 
other words, Oxford is regarded 
by Lord Curzon and his friends 
as a vast workhouse, where 
@ sojourn is not an oppor- 
tunity of learning, but a sort 
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of “consolation prize” in 
the race of life. Thus a 


double injustice is proposed, 
first to the University, then to 
the Poor Man himself. Oxford 
cannot assume this ungrateful 
task of “compensation” with- 
out lowering her standards and 
debasing her coinage. If, as 
Lord Curzon says, it is her 
object to give “a broad and 
liberal education,” she is not 
attaining that object in pre- 
senting the Poor Man with 
“an admixture of History and 
Geography and English Liter- 
ature and Natural Science.” 
The Working Men’s College, 
which Lord Curzon wishes to 
found, would lie far outside the 
scope of a University. It would 
teach nothing that could not 
be learned with greater ease at 
Cardiff or Bristol or Liverpool, 
admirable centres of instruc- 
tion, which Lord Curzon goes 
out of his way to underrate. 
The students who frequented 
it would neither proceed to a 
degree nor carry away a single 
ounce of authentic scholarship. 
As a large concession the Chan- 
cellor would not confine the 
normal course “exclusively to 
Sociology and Economics, since 
it is doubtful if of themselves 
these are capable of ensuring 
a liberal education.” He would 
therefore permit the “admix- 
ture” mentioned above, and 
his college would be very for- 
tunate if it escaped a constant 
succession of strikes. 

The injustice done to the 
Poor Man would be greater 
even than the injustice done 
to the University. He, the 
wretched dupe of an impossible 
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have what was never intended 
for them. It is as though Ox- 
ford were asked not to do her 
duty but to pay a ransom, and 
now and again we cannot help 
thinking that Lord Curzon sug- 
gests what is the lowest price 
the other side is likely to 
accept. But the time has 
not yet come for surrender ; 
an accidental parliamentary 
majority is no proof of a 
changed heart; and we are 
of good hope that the Uni- 
versity of Oxford will con- 
tinue to do its work for many 
years, without even half an 
eye turned upon the polling- 
booth. 

The cause of the frequent 
discussion is clear to all. The 
prime hero of the twentieth 
century is “the Poor Man.” 
He has taken the place once 
held by the Knights of the 
Round Table. He is Sir Gal- 
ahad, brave as a lion, spotless 
as a dove. The glass of fashion 
and the mould of form, he en- 
grosses all the virtues of the 
human race, and alone among 
men is entitled to the universal 
respect. It matters not that his 
head is as empty as his pocket. 
He is noble, he is intelligent, 
he is supreme. Is he not poor? 
And does not poverty, honest 
poverty, carry with it some- 
thing far better than mere 
brains or common energy? At 
first sight it looks as though 
the Poor Man—we use the 
term in its modern and politi- 
cal sense—were the creature of 
philanthropy. The romance of 
sacrifice and generosity seems 
to cling about him. But, un- 
happily for the perfectibility of 
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our race, this is but an ami- 
able legend. The Poor Man 
was born on the hustings, and 
the millionaire is his godfather, 
A general election has proved 
him numerous, and Mr Car- 
negie has duly blessed him as 
the saviour of society. It is 
plain, therefore, that the Uni- 
versity of Oxford was built for 
his reception, and thither he 
must go at all costs or none, 
and there he must learn just as 
much or just as little as he 
chooses. The Poor Man’s 
champion, the Bishop of Bir- 
mingham, whose respect for 
accuracy is not irreproachable, 
has informed us that Oxford is 
“not in any serious sense a 
place of study at all.” And 
therefore its portals are to be 
thrown open to the Poor Man, 
who will not be asked to pass 
even the modest barrier of ex- 
amination which lies in the 
path of the “idle rich.” How 
this will enhance the Univer- 
sity’s reputation for learning 
we do not know, nor does it 
matter vastly. The chief thing 
is that the Poor Man should 
find his way to Oxford. What 
he does there is of secondary 
importance. The Commission- 
ers of 1850 had in their eye 
the poor man (without capitals), 
whom they wished to qualify 
for “the service of the State 
or the Church.” But, as Lord 
Curzon says, “they were more 
concerned in helping real 
ability than they were in 
compensating real poverty.” 
This, one would have thought, 
was sufficient. To help 
real ability is, indeed, the 
one and sufficient duty of a 
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University, and so well has 
Oxford performed this duty, 
that in the last half century 
few men of real talent who 
wished to enter there have 
been excluded from its colleges. 
Scholarships have been thrown 
open, exhibitions have been 
founded, the Non- Collegiate 
system has been elaborated. 
And only one condition has 
been exacted from the bene- 
ficiaries: that they should de- 
vote their hours to study, and 
pass in due season the examina- 
tions prescribed by the Uni- 
versity. In other words, there 
has been made no distinction 
of class. The University, hav- 
ing granted its scholarships, 
knew not the difference between 
rich and poor. It respected 
industry and intelligence, and 
went not beyond its province 
into the cockpit of politics. 
But the Poor Man has 
changed all that, and the 
University is asked to find in 
“compensating real poverty” 
a@ new and wholly undesirable 
function. The Poor Man is to 
be sent to Oxford, not because he 
possesses ability, not because 
he will get any profit when he 
gets there, but because he is 
poor. An uncomfortable child- 
hood, we are told, merits com- 
pensation, and compensation 
is to be sought and found in 
colleges, which were founded 
to instruct those who wish to 
learn, not to solace those who 
have fallen by the way. In 
other words, Oxford is regarded 
by Lord Curzon and his friends 
as a vast workhouse, where 
@ sojourn is not an oppor- 
tunity of learning, but a sort 
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of “consolation prize” in 
the race of life. Thus a 


double injustice is proposed, 
first to the University, then to 
the Poor Man himself. Oxford 
cannot assume this ungrateful 
task of “compensation” with- 
out lowering her standards and 
debasing her coinage. If, as 
Lord Curzon says, it is her 
object to give “a broad and 
liberal education,” she is not 
attaining that object in pre- 
senting the Poor Man with 
“an admixture of History and 
Geography and English Liter- 
ature and Natural Science.” 
The Working Men’s College, 
which Lord Curzon wishes to 
found, would lie far outside the 
scope of a University. It would 
teach nothing that could not 
be learned with greater ease at 
Cardiff or Bristol or Liverpool, 
admirable centres of instruc- 
tion, which Lord Curzon goes 
out of his way to underrate. 
The students who frequented 
it would neither proceed to a 
degree nor carry away a single 
ounce of authentic scholarship. 
As a large concession the Chan- 
cellor would not confine the 
normal course “exclusively to 
Sociology and Economics, since 
it is doubtful if of themselves 
these are capable of ensuring 
a liberal education.” He would 
therefore permit the “admix- 
ture” mentioned above, and 
his college would be very for- 
tunate if it escaped a constant 
succession of strikes. 

The injustice done to the 
Poor Man would be greater 
even than the injustice done 
to the University. He, the 
wretched dupe of an impossible 
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compromise, would be told that 
he had received a University 
education when he had not, 
and would suffer for the rest 
of his life from the deception 
practised on him. And even 
if the deception do not inflate 
him with a false pride, he 
would not get an adequate 
return for the time he had 
wasted at Oxford. Education is 
not an excellent thing of itself. 
It is often the worst possible 
clog upon a journey through 
this world. It is a thousand 
times better to be a good car- 
penter than a bad smatterer, 
and a smattering is all that 
Oxford can offer to the Poor 
Man. Yet this smattering, 
small as it is, will be sufficient 
to turn the Working Man 
against his craft. If Lord 
Curzon’s college were estab- 
lished, it would achieve no 
other purpose than is achieved 
by Ruskin College. That is to 
say, it would turn decent work- 
ing men into agitators, Secre- 
taries of Trades Unions, and 
Labour Members. In brief, the 
Poor Men would not take back 
to their workshops a better- 
trained mind. They would 
use the University as a means 
of getting out of their work- 
shop altogether. And _ the 
world cannot show a more 
bitterly tragic figure than the 
aimless, half-educated loiterer 
who believes himself too good 
for one trade and is manifestly 
not good enough for another. 
The University, in fact, has 
a@ plain and simple duty to 
perform. It is the patron of 
learning, the guardian of 
scholarship. It touches re- 
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motely the practical work of 
life. It is not asked to fit its 
alumni for the profitable exer. 
cise of trade or profession, 
Its very uselessness should be 
its greatest glory. To those 
who have a talent for humane 
letters or for science its door 
stands open wide. It asks of 
them not what they have in 
their pocket, but how they can 
turn their brains to the best 
account, not for worldly profit 
but in the cause of knowledge. 
The scholarships and exhibi- 
tions offered by the colleges 
fall into the right hands. No 
more than six per cent of those 
who gain them, Lord Curzon 
admits, could proceed to Ox- 
ford without their aid, and 
though it would be well for 
the six per cent to resign 
their emoluments, few insti- 


tutions show so narrow a 
margin of waste as this. For 
the rest, as it is not a 


philanthropic institution, Ox- 
ford welcomes all those of the 
leisured class who can pay her 
fees and pass her examinations. 
They, one would think, need 
no apology. They help to pro- 
vide the money, without which 
not even a college can exist, 
and in fair exchange they 
carry away with them a mem- 
ory of discipline, which lasts 
for their lifetime. If they are 
found incompetent to learn, 
they are summarily sent down, 
and abundantly do they de- 
serve their fate. Lord Curzon 
would make an _ exception 
in favour of “the poor Pass- 
man, poor in intellect and 
previous training as well as 
in funds,” who should be 
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ploughed as often as he likes 
without reproof; and it is 
dificult to understand the 
motive of this clemency. 
Surely the University would 
act the kindliest part in telling 
“the poor Pass-man” that he 
had missed his way. What 
mercy will the world show to 
one who, “poor in intellect as 
in funds,” has nothing to sup- 
port his incompetence save a 
pass degree? However, as we 
have said, the leisured class, 
which contributes largely to 
the prosperity of Oxford, needs 
no excuse. And it is the 
sign of a mad age that Lord 
Curzon defends this class 
with some zeal and energy. 
“In opening the University to 
the poor,” he writes, “we do 
not wish to close it to the 
rich.” At first we thought 
that Lord Curzon was pleas- 
antly ironical. But no; he is 
merely making a rash concession 
to a disfavoured class. The 
Poor Man, in the grandeur of 
his soul, and those who in- 
discreetly champion his cause, 
have no desire, as yet, to 
exclude the miscreant who 
carries the fatal brand of 
leisure upon his brow from the 
benefits of Oxford. 

Somewhere in the course of 
his argument Lord Curzon de- 
clares that he holds to the old 
ideal of Oxford education. We 
are sure that he does. We 
wish only that, in his love of 
policy, he had not wantonly 
suppressed that ideal. Every 
suggestion that he makes, every 
proposal that he brings for- 
ward, renders its realisation im- 
possible. Nothing can be more 
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bitterly opposed to the old 
ideal of Oxford than the mak- 
ing of agitators in a working- 
man’s college, except another 
project, hastily outlined by 
Lord Curzon, of training busi- 
ness men. “I should like to 
see,” says Lord Curzon, “a 
substantial two years’ course 
with instruction in Modern 
History, Commercial Geog- 
raphy, Political Economy, the 
Methods of Accounting, and 
the Principles of Exchange, 
culminating in a Diploma, 
specially constructed for the 
requirements of a business 
career.” If a man, destined 
for business, can spare a few 
years for Oxford, no doubt he 
will be the better for it. He 
will not be the better for it, if 
Oxford fumbles to teach him 
what he can learn only in the 
hard stress of competition. He 
might as well practise the art 
of swimming on land as at- 
tempt to pick up the rudiments 
of commerce at Oxford. Non 
omnia possumus omnes, and 
Oxford is prevented by her 
“old ideal” from inculcating 
the true principles of account- 
ing and exchange. She would 
prove as ill a hand at the 
making of clerks as at the 
making of agitators, and they 
will best serve her who frankly 
recognise her limitations. Un- 
less she be first destroyed, she 
cannot be converted into an 
intellectual restaurant, where 
dinners are served a la carte, 
and where each man may order, 
at his own price or none, the 
chop or steak which suits him 
best. Her banquet and her 
charge are fixed, and they had 
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better stay away whose palate 
she cannot satisfy. After all, 
no one is forced to submit to 
a University education, and the 
only diploma which is worth 
anything to a business man is 
a successful balance-sheet. 
Those who will be at the 
pains to discover Lord Curzon’s 
point of view will not be sur- 
prised to find in him a stern 
opponent of compulsory Greek. 
And though he has discussed 
this well-worn theme at some 
length, he has not brought 
forward a single argument 
that is not equally applicable 
to Latin, Mathematics, or any 
other study that the wit of 
man has devised. Greek, he 
says, is a formidable barrier to 
those who have not studied it 
or do not wish to study it. So 
are Latin and Mathematics 
to those who know them not. 
Greek, again, “operates very 
hardly upon those students 
who propose to take a degree 
in Mathematics or Science.” 
Mathematics and Science “ op- 
erate” with precisely the same 
hardship upon those who pro- 
pose to take a classical degree. 
“If the average Oxford Pass- 
man were to be examined at 
the age of thirty upon his 
knowledge of Greek, what 
relics would as a rule survive 
amid the general débris?” 
Precisely the same relics as 
would survive of Latin, Mathe- 
matics, and Religious Know- 
ledge. The truth is, Lord 
Curzon is arguing not against 
compulsory Greek, but against 
compulsory knowledge of every 
kind. And, as compulsion is 
always distasteful to the Poor 
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Man, habituated-to strikes from 
early childhood, our violent re- 
formers would doubtless find it 
convenient to vote for the aboli- 
tion of knowledge. (It may be 
said in passing that the question 
of Greek does not at present 
affect the Poor Man. From 
him—the heroic, the great, 
the good—no such paltry test 
as a University examination 
will be exacted when he comes 
into the possession of Oxford.) 
Before, then, we can satisfy 
ourselves that Greek should be 
abolished from Responsions, we 
must cut out compulsion as a 
common factor, and prove that 
Greek is a less desirable sub- 
ject of study, elementary or 
advanced, than Latin or 
Mathematics. This we believe 
to be impossible. So long as 
students are busy about the 
past, Greek and the history of 
Greece are indispensable. With- 
out them the beginnings of lit- 
erature and politics, of science 
and theology, are unintellig- 
ible. To suppress the origins 
of modern knowledge and the 
modern arts and to retain 
whatever is derivative seems 
to us a wanton juggling with 
sound sense. Shall we declare 
war upon the loftiest poetry, 
the noblest philosophy, the 
wisest history, that ever were 
composed, merely because there 
are those in this modern world 
who believe that an unfamiliar 
alphabet is the invention of 
the evil one? Is it not the 
peculiar duty of Oxford and 
Cambridge zealously to guard 
the study of Greek, which their 
greatest sons have illustrated, 
and which has played a larger 
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part than any other study in 
the making of our poets, our 
scholars, and our statesmen ? 
Even if gratitude be silent, the 
voice of prudence has a claim 
to be heard. For, of course, 
it is not merely Responsions 
that are affected by the argu- 
ment. The consequences of 
this single abolition will reach 
much further than a mere pass 
examination. Lord Curzon 
himself recognises the danger. 
“It would be a serious objec- 
tion,” he says, “if the dis- 
appearance of Greek as a 
compulsory subject in Respon- 
sions were prejudicially to 
affect our Public Schools.” 
Of this prejudicial effect there 
can be no doubt. It is for Ox- 
ford to dictate the curriculum 
which she chooses her scholars 
to pursue. The schools will pro- 
vide not a jot more than Oxford 
asks of them. And if Greek 
go, what security will there be 
for Latin? “Tunc mea res 
agitur paries quem proximus 
ardet,” once said a witty pro- 
fessor of Latin, and he was 
right to scent the danger. 
Latin will perish, and Mathe- 
matics will follow Latin inte 
the void. And at last a neat 
test in joinery, economics, and 
bookkeeping is all that will be 
asked of those who come to 
Oxford with the intention of 
leaving it fully qualified clerks, 
engineers, agitators, and gover- 
nesses. Only one thing will 
profit by the abolition of Greek 
—the University Chest. “One 
would-be benefactor of Oxford,” 
says Lord Curzon, “ wrote to me 
that he was prepared to make 
@ contribution of £30,000 to a 
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definite scientific object if I 
could assure him that the 
barrier of compulsory Greek 
would be removed.” Lord 
Curzon was regretfully unable 
to make the assurance, and the 
£30,000 did not change hands. 
Thus it is that the interests of 
the University are put up to 
auction, presently to be knocked 
down, no doubt, to the highest 
bidder. And Oxford was once 
called the home of lost causes ! 

It is the worst fault of the 
sanguine reformer to believe 
that reform and the desire of 
reform die with him. With a 
voice which has nothing of 
Canute’s irony, he says to the 
waves of progress, “Thus far 
shalt thou come and no further.” 
And the waves of progress 
overwhelm him as fiercely as 
the waves of the sea beat upon 
the throne of the Danish 
monarch. So Lord Curzon 
trusts that the abolition of 
Greek will not affect the 
Public Schools. So, still more 
hopeful, he believes that de- 
grees may be given to women, 
and no harm done to the Con- 
stitution of Oxford. “I am 
not in sympathy,” he confesses 
frankly, “with the proposal 
that women should become 
members of Convocation, or of 
Congregation, or should sit 
upon the governing bodies of 
the University.” But how can 
he confer upon them the privi- 
lege of degrees, and make that 
privilege in their esteem a 
barren honour? Had he con- 
sidered the history of women’s 
encroachment upon the Uni- 
versities, he would surely have 
recognised that it is impossible 
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to give the degree and with- 
hold the vote. With a deter- 
mination which does them in- 
finite credit, with a lack of 
good faith which has proved 
ominously successful, an army 
of women has during the last 
thirty years been stealthily 
breaking into the Universities 
of Oxford and Cambridge. 
They have employed all the 
weapons of the argumenta- 
tive burglar; bravely they 
have wielded the jemmy and 
crowbar of the intellectual 
cracksman. At each entry 
into the houses which they 
attempt to batter, they have 
promised not to advance a step 
further, and so they have man- 
aged to get off scot-free. At 
the outset they asked, with the 
voice of humility, permission to 
attend lectures. With an in- 
discreet generosity this was 
granted them, and they pro- 
tested in a broken voice of 
heartfelt gratitude that they 
were satisfied. Of course they 
were but on the threshold of 
exaction, and their next de- 
mand was to be examined with 
the men. Again they were 
given, or they took, what they 
wanted, and again they declared 
that they went empty away. 
To be taught and to be exam- 
ined availed them nothing, if 
they were not assigned their 
proper places in the class-lists, 
and shown to all the world 
as equal competitors. Thus 
they have made each con- 
cession granted by a gener- 
ous University an argument 
for a further privilege. And 
now they demand that degrees 
should be conferred upon them, 
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not as a favour but as a right, 
Suppose the degrees be con- 
ferred upon them, will they 
cease their agitation? Assur- 
edly not. They will then urge, 
with the greatest plausibility, 
that Oxford, having granted 
degrees, must instantly wel- 
come them as members of its 
governing bodies. Nor will 
they long be kept at bay. The 
weak concessions of the Uni- 
versity will have shown them 
the easiest method of attack. 
Once more they and their 
friends will murmur those 
foolish words, “progress” and 
“reform,” and the ladies of 
Somerville Hall will masquer- 
ade up and down the High 
Street in cap and gown, as 
though they were at a fancy 
fair or some foolish pageant. 
Nor will their cupidity be even 
then assuaged. If they have 
degrees and exercise the vote, 
why should fellowships be 
withheld from them? Why 
should they not have the pick 
of college-rooms, feast sumptu- 
ously at high tables, and take 
their ease and a cigarette in 
the legendary common rooms 
of Oxford? Nor even then 
will they permit themselves a 
quiet and grateful rest. One 
last duty will remain to them: 
they must rid Oxford of the 
men who now infest it; and 
they will clamour of injustice 
to women so long as a single 
base male survive to play ina 
cricket match, or to show his 
prowess on the river. 

Their demands have been 
made in the name of education, 
and education, for its own sake, 
has never been in their minds. 
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A University for Women, the 
only proper solution, has been 
offered them, and they have 
rejected it with scorn. What 
they have wanted always is 
not a woman’s university, but 
a man’s university; they have 
persistently striven to lay 
their hands upon what was 
not intended for their use. 
A mixed university may or 
may not be a good thing. 
There can be no doubt that 
Oxford and Cambridge are not 
the places wherein to try this 
fateful experiment. For cen- 
turies our two ancient Univer- 
sities have cherished, rightly, 
an ideal of monasticism. It is 
not for them to open their 
doors wide to the encroaching 
sex. Even if they wished to 
make this sacrifice, they would 
not have the right to make it. 
Those who are responsible for 
the proper conduct of our 
universities and colleges hold 
those institutions in trust for 
them who come after. If they 
put a vague love of “reform” 
or a facile obedience to clamour 
above their duty, they are dis- 
loyal to their trust, they are 
contemptuous of the confidence 
that has been reposed in them. 
For the moment, the question 
of woman’s degree had been 
forgotten, and Lord Curzon 
has deserved very ill of his 
University in reviving it with- 
out even the politic excuse 
of immediate pressure from 
outside. However, one fact 


emerges from the considera- 
tion of the Chancellor’s pam- 
phlet, and that is the imper- 
lous necessity of preserving 
Convocation unaltered and un- 
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impaired. Now, Convocation 
is the body which in the last 
resort controls the legislation 
of the University. It affirms 
or rejects the Statutes passed 
by Congregation. It is a large 
and democratic body, consisting 
of all such graduates as have 
proceeded to the M.A. degree— 
of all, that is, who have chosen 
to pay the very modest fee of 
£12. To call this a pecuniary 
franchise, as does Lord Curzon, 
is, we think, a trifle misleading. 
The sum is small enough to be 
within the compass of the most 
modest purse, and if it be not 
paid it is withheld, we are sure, 
rather by indifference than by 
poverty. At any rate, the 
members of Convocation num- 
ber 6700, and there are enough 
of them to test, by the ap- 
proved method of the sacro- 
sanct democracy, the feeling 
and opinion of the University. 
But, by an accident, which 
does not win the approval 
of the hardy reformer, the 
majority of Convocation is 
rigidly conservative. A threat 
to change the Constitution of 
the University rallies the 
schoolmasters and the clergy 
to the voting-place. Convoca- 
tion, for instance, has wisely 
decided that Greek shall not be 
abolished from Responsions, and 
that women shall not be pre- 
sented with degrees. Naturally 
the democrat is furious. He 
loves not his own constitution 
when it opposes his policy of 
revolution, and with a fine in- 
consistency he demands a con- 
traction of the franchise. 
Many schemes have been pro- 
posed by him, which shall en- 
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sure @ majority of “reformers ” 
in Convocation. Hitherto his 
gerrymandering has failed, and 
we can only trust that his 
failure will persist. For in 
Convocation lies the last hope 
of Oxford. If that turn against 
her, then, indeed, will she be the 
home of a cause irrecoverably 
lost, and she will be forced to 
make the best of the agitators, 
engineers, and governesses, who, 
as we have said, will be her only 
graduates. 

The concessions which are 
being made in the Universities 
and elsewhere to the spirit of 
change, are fast destroying the 
ancient amenities of life. The 
Poor Man, flattered and pam- 
pered for his vote by the un- 
scrupulous politician, uses the 
power thus thrust upon him to 
fill his pocket. Class is set 
against class with a ferocity 
hitherto unknown. The Radical 
believes that plunder is the only 
proper basis of policy, and has 
discarded justice because he sees 
no profit in it. If the “ phil- 
anthropic” cynicism of the 
present continued many years, 
it could result only in a crushing 
defeat on sea and land and in 
a subsequent revolution. That 
it will not continue many years 
is due to the conservatism in- 
herent in Englishmen, who will 
not for ever permit their pride 
and decency to be smothered 
by doles. Meanwhile the 
Ministers, who use the public 
funds for the purchase of 
votes and turn the Treasury 
into a hatching - ground of 
vengeance, are living through 
a golden age, They are in- 
dulging their spite at no cost 


to themselves, and they are 
posing as almsgivers on the 
same liberal terms. For the 
first time in our history the 
budget has been employed 
not merely as a means of get- 
ting money but as a chance 
for paying off old scores. It 
is not the financial aspect of 
the budget that need distress 
us. Englishmen have borne 
heavier burdens with cheer- 
fulness when they knew that 
their safety was threatened, 
and they will bear them again. 
It is the moral aspect of Mr 
Lloyd - George’s policy which 
all honest men will resent, on 
the ground that it strikes a 
blow at all honest government. 
Financially it has not in it the 
seeds of success or continuity. 
It is very doubtful whether 
the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer understands his own 
proposals, some of which are 
in direct opposition to the de- 
clared policy of our Governors. 
“Back to the land,” they cry, 
and by putting heavier burdens 
upon the land they make it 
less worth going back to than 
ever. It is very certain that the 
Chancellor will not attempt to 
put all his threats into practice. 
It is one of those budgets which 
are made “for all time” and 
superseded next year. Mr 
Asquith composed one such 
work, and Mr Lloyd- George 
is not far behind his leader. 
But the stain of animosity and 
unfair dealing will survive. 
Liquor and the land have dared 
to oppose the Radical party. 
Therefore they must pay for 
their contumacy. Thus a new 
weapon is forged for the 
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armoury of politics. Next 
year it may be the manufac- 
turers who affront the sen- 
sibilities of Mr Lloyd-George, 
or the shipping industry, and 
they in their turn will be 
required to suffer for the in- 
delicacy of their opposition. 
Thus we have party politics 
reduced to an _ absurdity. 
Henceforth he who calls the 
tune will pay nothing for 
the piper. Why should he, 
when he can exact a heavy 
tribute from those whose views 
of harmony differ profoundly 
from his own? 

The result is a deep and uni- 
versal disquietude. Compared 
with 1909 the year 1848 was 
a year of unbroken calm. All 
over the world the same ideal 
of depredation is cherished, and 
all over the world is the same 
threat of misery and disorder. 
England is in a far worse case 
than other European countries, 
because she has slipped without 
warning into the morass of 
Socialism. Pauperisation is 
considered the highest task of 
government, and the national 
defences are neglected that 
our citizens should think it 
worth their while to vote 
straight at the next election. 
Never were the vices of popular 
government more conspicuously 
displayed than in the last six 
months. Germany with her 
ten docks on the North Sea 
smiles triumphantly upon our 
undocked coast, and Ministers 
refuse to build docks as they 
refuse to build ships that they 
may squander the nation’s 
wealth on pensions and pamper 
the Poor Man until he become 
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a pest. And when at last an 
enemy do attack our un- 
defended shores, what will it 
profit our Ministers that they 
hold the reins of office, or their 
patron that he receives every 
week a dole of five shillings 
unearned and undeserved ? 


And in the general collapse 
literature suffers like the other 
arts. Nothing so serious as 
the pursuit of letters finds a 
place in our modern polity. In 
a speech delivered recently at 
the Royal Literary Fund dinner, 
Mr Andrew Lang touched upon 
one hardship of these times 
with the gay irony and gentle 
humour of which he is always 
master. When we spoke of 
“literature,” said he, we meant 
novels, and when we spoke of 
novels, he might have added, 
we meant those which can be 
read without effort and forgot- 
ten without regret. The world 
thinks as little of serious fiction 
as of serious history. It asks 
to be amused, for its idleness 
to be beguiled, and it vastly 
prefers the outsides of match- 
boxes or paper-bags to the 
best book, which demands some 
thought or attention of its 
reader. Since an unhappy 
Act of Parliament made edu- 
cation imperative, the people’s 
ideal of “literature” has been 
a journal, which to a vast col- 
lection of snippets and stories 
adds some sort of ill-disguised 
lottery that promises a fortune 
even to the fool. Thus time is 
killed and the common feeling 
of greed pleasantly indulged. 
How could the graver forms 
of literature survive this in- 
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sidious competition? They 
have not survived it, and their 
professors must needs pay the 
penalty for their arrogance and 
temerity. “The historian,” 
said Mr Lang, “was out in 
the cold; the essayist had 
ceased to be.” Commercially 
this is true. The historian 
and the essayist are in the 
position of manufacturers who 
can produce only that which 
the public despises. It is sel- 
dom that they are rewarded 
even by a grudging meed of 
praise. it cannot be said of 
them with truth: laudantur 
et algent. They have as little 
applause as halfpence. But, 
asked Mr Lang, “regarding 
all authors, why are they so 
destitute and deserving?” It 
is all the fault of the public, 
which wants nothing but trivial 
story-books. “The rich deny 
themselves nothing — except 
books. Nobody buys books.” 
The greatest height to which 
the wealthiest can aspire is 
to borrow of the circulating 
library. The truth of what 
Mr Lang says is beyond doubt. 
Except as a topic for discussion 
at the dinner-table literature 
is out of fashion, and any one 
may be efficient in that dis- 
cussion without troubling to 
read a single book. That the 
fashion will change is certain. 
Snippets and motor-cars are 
a mixed diet that will presently 
pall upon the roughest palate, 
and aeroplanes will not always 
satisfy the universal appetite. 
In the meantime Mr Lang 
“begged young authors who 
are not novelists not to try to 
live by literature, not to break 
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the bank of the Royal Literary 
Fund, and only to write dull 
books if they had other re- 
sources.” It is excellent advice, 
and worth giving. Yet in our 
optimism we hope that it will 
be sternly rejected. There is 
enough of the spirit of adven- 
ture left in the world to make 
Mr Lang’s wise counsel of no 
effect. Young authors (and 
old) will still write the books 
and make the researches, for 
which the people refuses to 
pay, for no better reason than 
the best, that they are im- 
pelled to write the books and 
to make the researches. The 
commercial argument, as none 
knows better than Mr Lang, is 
easily confuted, and the largest 
balance at the richest bank 
cannot blunt in others the 
prick of the artistic conscience, 
Moreover, the man of letters 
who does the work for which 
his talent has fitted him, finds 
a perpetual joy in the exercise 
of his craft, and would be the 
first to acknowledge himself 
content with a smaller recom- 
pense than is given to more 
commonplace, less arduous pro- 
fessions. That here and there 
one falls by the way need not 
be a fatal discouragement to 
the others. There is no calling 
that has not its accidents, and 
he is happy who dies on any 
battlefield. It is true that in- 
dustry and sacrifice are neces- 
sary for the success, literary 
not worldly, at which the cour- 
ageous writer aims—that if for 
a moment he fail in the fight, 
his best solace is the example 
of his masters. Yet who would 
not take heart when he recalls 
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the victories the masters have 
won? Even now the death 
of George Meredith, great 
in character as in genius, re- 
minds us of the heavy burden 
he assumes who is determined 
to pursue his art for its own 
sake, and to make no conces- 
sion to the popular taste. For 
half a century this valiant 
artist, this aristocrat of the 
mind, strove not to catch the 
passing favour, but to reach 


that lofty standard of excel-’ 


lence he proposed to himself. 
He was rewarded by years of 
neglect and ridicule. Those 
who understood not what he 
wrote thought his talent an 
affront. Why, they asked and 
are asking to-day, did he not 
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stoop to the common under- 
standing ? And they knew not 
that his perfect sincerity per- 
mitted him to express himself 
thus and thus only. When his 
books failed to please others, 
he resolved only to please him- 
self, and he could look back at 
the end of a long life upon a 
career unsullied by compromise 
or thought of self. The genius 
of Meredith is given but to one 
in a generation, his courage to 
no more. And the world is an 
immeasurably better place be- 
cause he has passed through it— 
better not merely for his won- 
derful gift of insight and fancy, 
but for the example he set of 
loyalty and devotion freely of- 
fered in the service of his craft. 
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EDITORIAL NOTE. 
COMTE FERDINAND DE LESSEPS. 


In the April number of ‘Maga’ Sir Henry Brackenbury told 
the story of a dinner given by M. de Blowitz in Paris to Comte 
Ferdinand de Lesseps, and related the substance of a speech 
made at that dinner, in which M. de Blowitz gave a romantic 
version of the events leading to the marriage of M. de Lesseps. 

Comte Mathieu de Lesseps writes to us as follows :— 


“The story concerning my grandfather M. Autard de Bragard and the 
marriage of my mother is quite a fairy tale. My grandfather, although he 
came to France on account of his wife’s health pom | his daughters’ education, 
was so far from being ruined that, at his death, his six children inherited 
each 600,000 francs; at that time this was not considered poverty. My 
grandfather was never employed in the works of the Suez Canal, and never 
thought of asking for that employment. He only got acquainted with m 
father, Count F. de Lesseps, at the inauguration of the Suez Canal, to which 
he was invited by the Khedive as first Magistrate of Mauritius Island and 
as a distinguished traveller. It was on this occasion that my father first met 
Mademoiselle Autard de Bragard, and was struck by her beauty and her 
charm, and married her. My mother belonged to a very ancient French 
family of the Dauphiné, established in Mauritius Island at the end of the 
eighteenth century.” 


We have great pleasure in publishing this statement ; and Sir 
Henry Brackenbury, to whom we have communicated the letter 
of Comte Mathieu de Lesseps, writes as follows :— 


“T am grateful to Comte Mathieu de Lesseps for stating the facts as 
regards his mother’s marriage. My article in your April number related 
faithfully the substance of the romantic story told by M. de Blowitz at the 
dinner in question in presence of Count Ferdinand de Lesseps. I madea 
note of the story at the time, but I am, of course, in no way responsible for 
what M. de Blowitz said. Had I known the facts were so different from his 
version, I should not have repeated, after this long interval of time, M. de 
Blowitz’ story. That ‘fairy story’ was so graciously told, and occurred in 
a speech so generous in praise, that I can understand Comte Ferdinand de 
Lesseps did not like to correct it at the time, or to contradict his host at his 
own table ; but the fact of his silence and his reply to my question at the 
— led me to believe the story was more exact than it appears to have 

n. 
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